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PREFACE 


This book is intended for students in education, who usually 
have had little training in mathematics. For those who have had 
considerable mathematics the theory of statistics is compara- 
tively easy, but for students without such training the more 
advanced statistical methods offer many difficulties. The pres- 
ent volume supplements the mathematical preparation of the 
student by including sections on such topics as graphing, loga- 
rithms, and elementary theory of probability. The proofs of 
difficult theorems have been omitted throughout and demon- 
strations have been included only when experience has shown 
that they come within the grasp of the ordinary student and 
assist in a clear understanding of the method involved. 

Although no attempt has been made to include all statistical 
methods now used in the field of education, the present text 
treats a somewhat larger number than will be found in most 
elementary books. The chief additions to the usual topics are 
the percentile method, application of the normal curve in cor- 
relating qualitative series, partial and multiple correlation, and 
elementary theory of curve fitting. The important subject of 
index numbers has been omitted entirely because a satisfactory 
treatment is beyond the scope of this book. The increasing 
need for index numbers in the field of school costs will probably 
lead to a separate volume on these methods. 

In order to insure a clear understanding of the statistical 
arithmetic involved in the various methods presented, com- 
plete model problems have been worked out in the text. The 
experience of the writer has been that the ordinary student 
has considerable difficulty in formulating his plans for calcu- 
lation and is greatly assisted by detailed arithmetical schemes 

iii 
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'or computation, particularly in the ea^ ly ^ of the course . A 
:onsiderable number of exercises with * nswers have been added 
it the end of each chapter to clarify th§ methods disc uss ed and 
» afford the student sufficient arithn letica] practice to enable 

lim to become accurate in his work. T be amount of such prac- 
;ice needed varies greatly with student^ and enoug h exercises 
ire included to meet the needs of thos^ requiring most drill. 

The material in this volume will b e {ound sufficient f0 r an 
irdinary course of six months, but it ^ ^ condenS ed for a 
iriorter course By trie omission of cer% n topi ' cs and c h ap ters. 
Tor an introductory course in a normal QT co]]ege) Chap _ 

ers I to IX with selected topics fro* n chapters XII, XIII, 
md XIV are suggested. In case a seco nd course jg offeredj the 
ast seven or eight chapters with sup b i ementary rea ding and 
erm papers will usually be ample. 

The writer is greatly indebted to ^ofessor Karl Pearson, 
>• Leonard P. Ayres, and Professor Harold Rugg for ideas 
icquired while he was under their instr- Uction< y aluable advice 
ind suggestions have also been contrib bted by £) r Egon Pear- 
ion, Professor C. H. Judd, Professor F x jq-. Freeman, Professor 
3. R. Breslich, Dr. Douglas Scates, an<j Dr Ra]ph Hogail} a]1 

>f whom read the manuscript while in preparation. Additional 
-hanks are due to Mr. Lumir Brazda for preparation of the 
liagrams and to Mrs. Bryan- Mitchell for assistance in c heck- 
ng the proof. 


KARL J. HOLZINGER 
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STATISTICAL METHODS 
FOR STUDENTS IN EDUCATION 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

1. The Need for Statistical Method in Dealing with 
Educational Problems 

In recent years the scientific movement in education has led 
to the wide use of quantitative methods. Problems in school 
administration and in educational theory and practice are now 
being studied chiefly by the application of experimental and 
statistical technique. 

The increasing demand for school surveys and the generous 
appropriations made by the various foundations to promote 
these and other financial inquiries have created a need for 
statistical training for persons conducting such investigations, 
Some of the outstanding problems in such studies are the ap- 
portionment of school funds, school accounting, unit costs, and 
budgetary control, all of which involve careful accumulation of 
data and application of appropriate, statistical method. 

Another field in which adequate knowledge of statistics has 
become imperative is that of standardized tests. In modem 
educational science the old types of personal estimate and school 
examination are being replaced by intelligence tests and scales 
for the measuring of achievement in the various school sub- 
jects. Statistical methods are fundamental in the theory of 
test and scale construction and in the interpretation of the 
results obtained from such tests. 

1 
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In the selection and organization of test material and the 
standardization and preparation in final form, elaborate tech- 
nique is often required. Modem developments in test construc- 
tion have led to the use of more and more refined methods, so 
that the test-maker of today needs to be a thorough student of 
statistics. 

In the application of standardized tests to such problems as 
pupil classification, vocational guidance, diagnosis of special abil- 
ities, and evaluation of methods of instruction, a sound knowl- 
edge of statistical method is imperative, because all such studies 
involve the collection of appropriate data, summarization of 
the results, and correct inferences from the statistical findings. 

The quantitative trend in school investigation has given rise 
to a tremendous bulk of literature. There are now hundreds 
of volumes on school surveys filled with tables and diagrams ; 
there are books, monographs, theses, and reports likewise re- 
plete with statistics ; there are scores of government, state, and 
institutional pamphlets; there are hundreds of standardized 
tests; and there is an ever-increasing amount of periodical 
literature reporting the findings of quantitative studies. 

It is evident that if the school administrators and teachers 
for, whom a large part of this great body of literature was 
written are to understand and apply it, they must have con- 
siderable familiarity with statistical method. It is impossible 
to keep up with the most recent developments in school research 
without some knowledge of the methods upon which such in- 
vestigations are based. ) 

Professional schools and departments in universities devoted 
to the training of teachers and administrators are meeting the 
demand by courses in experimental and statistical method. 
The purpose of such courses, in general, is to give the student 
sufficient information for intelligent reading of the present 
quantitative literature, and to furnish him with the technique 
necessary for carrying on his own investigations. This twofold 
aim has been kept in mind in preparing the present text. 
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2. Some General Requirements for Success in the 
Use of Statistical Method 

In conducting a statistical study the investigator, survey ex- 
pert, or classroom teacher should have in mind some definite 
problem or purpose, no matter how limited in scope. The 
mere gathering of masses of data or the haphazard calcula- 
tion and plotting of diagrams are of little value unless they 
can be brought to bear upon a problem. While desirable lines 
of investigation are often discovered after the data have been 
collected and tabulated in a tentative way, it is much safer to 
decide upon the problem first and then proceed to collect the 
data necessary for its solution. The selection of a problem 
which is worth while, and which is sufficiently limited so that 
controls may be made and all necessary details carried out 
thoroughly and completely, is perhaps the most difficult part 
of the whole statistical procedure. It requires wide knowledge 
of the general field in which the problem lies, and a certain 
constructive imagination in foreseeing the various difficulties 
which are likely to arise. 

Another requisite for a good statistical investigation is ade-/ , 
quate data. No matter how excellent the problem or the plan 
of procedure, if the data employed are scanty the results mil 
be of little value. Statistical method usually involves some 
generalization based upon summaries of the data. If the data 
are tmsh cn frcratiter, therefore, the eesdasteas uraww writ not 
be reliable. This may be illustrated by some unpublished ex- 
periments in maze-learning based upon about twenty-five cases. 
Out of eight similar studies five showed a superiority for one 
method of learning, while the other three showed a difference in 
favor of another -method. In all the experiments the number 
of cases was so^mall that none of the differences obtained 
proved to be significant, but could be readily accounted for 
by mere chance "fluctuations in the samples of data chosen. 
While there is no fixed number of cases necessary for making 
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a statistical study, a desirable minimum for experimental work 
is about fifty, provided they are well chosen. 

Data adequate as to number are not alone sufficient to insure 
satisfactory material. The facts gathered must be reliable and 
pertinent to the problem in hand. Questionnaire returns often 
fail in this respect because the intelligent replies of a number of 
persons to whom the blanks are sent are offset by careless or 
random answers on the part of others. Increasing the bulk of 
such data is not likely to increase its reliability, but the selecting 
of even a smaller number of persons who could be depended 
upon to give careful replies would yield better results. Thus if 
one wished to discover the most important aims in the teaching 
of high-school English, returns from a small well-selected group 
of experienced teachers would be preferable to those from a 
much larger group taken at random. 

It frequently happens that the worker loses sight of the fact 
that his data are inadequate as to quantity and quality and 
applies elaborate statistical methods with the expectation that 
the final results will be of value. Such procedure, if followed 
intentionally, has been rightly described as ''hiding behind a 
statistical smoke-screen,’’ and is nothing less than a scientific 
crime. The limitations of the data employed should always be 
frankly recognized and the conclusions of the study made with 
them in mind. No amount of subsequent juggling by compli- 
cated formulas can give good results when they are based upon 
originally faulty data. 

The successful statistician must have the capacity for careful, 
painstaking, and scientifically honest work. It is so easy to 
gather a few figures and tabulate them in such a way as to show 
a desired result or "prove” a certain theory that the tempta- 
tions on the path of scientific rectitude are great. The untrained 
reader is often so bewildered by tables and diagrams that he is 
incapable of verifying the method or the inferences in a statis- 
tical article and either accepts the conclusions on the reputation 
of the writer or perhaps concludes that "anything can be proved 
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by statistics.” Educational science would be greatly improved 
by the production of a smaller number of studies based upon 
better data and a more cautious use of statistical method. 

A final requisite for the successful use of statistics is training t, 
in methodology. The investigator needs to become familiar with! 
the various technical methods and processes of calculation. He 
needs much training in the application of these methods to data 
and problems in the particular field in which he expects to work. 
He also needs some knowledge of the difficult field of statistical 
inference. It is this general pedagogical requirement which the 
textbook and course in statistics are expected to fulfill. Such a 
course of study should familiarize the student with methods 
appropriate to educational problems, insure skill in statistical 
arithmetic, and provide opportunity for working out a worth- 
while problem under careful guidance. 

3. General Statistical Procedure in Dealing 
with a Problem 

While there is no set order in which the steps in a statistical 
study must be carried out, experience has shown that a sys- 
tematic procedure like the following is logical and economical 
of time and labor. ‘ Most of these steps will be discussed and 
fully illustrated in subsequent chapters. 

(1) P lanni ng of the study. When the student has some prob- 
lem selected, his first concern will be with a rough planfor the 
wholestudy. It may not be possible to define the problem very 
specifically until the data have been gathered and examined, 
but the more definitely the limits of the inquiry can be set in 
advance the easier will be the subsequent steps. The usual 
mistake is to select a problem much too broad and too difficult 
for any one individual or even a small group of workers to 
undertake effectively. The availability, sources, accuracy, and 
methods of gathering data should all be considered in the 
preliminary plan. 
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(2) Collection of the data. With the problem defined and a 
general plan made, the next step is to collect the necessary 
data. This is accomplished by the .us# of questionnaires, by 
personal tabulation from data already available in records, or 
by the application of standardized tests, rating schemes, and 
other such measuring devices (Chapter II). 

(3) Preliminary analysis of the data. If a questionnaire has 
been used in collecting the material, it is usually necessary to 
examine the returns very carefully before making tabulations. 
Incompleteness, inaccuracy, and ambiguity in the answers given 
should all be considered before the data are .used. Similar anal- 
ysis is often necessary with the results of standardized scales ; 
unusual test conditions and errors in giving anii in scoring the 
tests need to be checked up before tabulation is begun. 

A preliminary analysis of the material wilhalso be desirable 
in many cases to determine whether' or not the data are ade- 
quate for the problem in hand. It may be that question-blank 
returns from^a certain source are too scanty or fail to appear in 
such a form as to meet the requirements of the problem. In 
such cases a ^revised blank and more data will be required 
(Chapter II)'.* 

(4) Tabulation for primary records. After the preliminary anal- 
ysis the data should be tabulated in such a way as to form both 
a permanent and a convenient working record. The permanent 
record may be kept in a bound volume with a page to each case 
or in the form of a master sheet with the names and records in 
parallel columns. The working record is usually iif the form 
of small cards. One of these is made out for each case and the 
data entered in compact form so that the cards may be readily 
sorted and the resulting distributions easily checked (section 7, 
Chapter II). 

(5) Classification of the material. Distributions, tables, and 
serial arrangements may next be made from the primary record. 
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These furnish the basis for calculations and graphical represen- 
tations of the material. 

(6) Analysis of the classified data and planning of the calcula- 
tions. The particular statistical calculations to be 'employed 
are often not apparent until the data have been arranged in 
systematic form. The choice and right use of the proper ana- 
lytical methods are extremely important, and at this point 
sound statistical judgment is required. 

After the required calculations have been decided upon, they 
should be planned throughout before computation is begun. 
This is particularly advisable with data involving correlations 
(Chapters IX and X), the tables for which may be checked 
against one another and also used to furnish other statistical 
quantities such as the averages and measures of variability 
(Chapters VI and VII). 

(7) Calculation of the statistical constants. The computations 
required may be made with the assistance of calculating tables 
and machines. It is desirable to have complete checks on the 
arithmetical accuracy of the work. Some of these are afforded 
by formulas, but the best check is to have two persons perform 
the calculations independently (Chapter V). 

(8) Interpretation of results. The study has now reached the 
point where a careful scrutiny of results is required. These need 
to be interpreted in terms of the problem in hand. If the in- 
vestigator is fortunate, the results may come out in such a way 
that the conclusions to be drawn are clear-cut and unambiguous. 
Very frequently, however, the findings are incomplete of in- 
conclusive, so that it is necessary to make inferences with 
extreme caution. Careful application of the methods of statis- 
tical inference will then be necessary in order to guard against 
unwarranted generalizations (Chapter XIII). 

(9) Presentation of results in tables and diagrams. Before 
writing the report most workers will find it desirable to prepare 
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rough sketches of the tables and diagrams to be used in the 
study. It is'often convenient to cut these out and to pin them 
into the text as it is written (Chapter III). 

(10) Writing the report. A satisfactory report will usually 
parallel in a general way the steps outlined above. It will 
contain a statement of the problem and its setting in the larger 
field; a description of the group studied; an account of the 
materials and methods employed ; the results, inferences, and 
conclusions of the study ; and a summary of the results obtained. 

With this general plan in mind we may next turn to a detailed 
account of the various statistical methods. 



CHAPTER II 


COLLECTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF DATA 

1. Primary and Secondary Data 

• 

The raw material employed in statistical studies consists in 
measurements or estimates known as data, which are mmmcal 
statements qfjacts in a ny department of inquiry, such as astron- 
omy, economics, biology, psychology, and education. In the 
last field examples are furnished by the scores of pupils on 
standardized tests, physical measurements of children, salaries 
of teachers, attendance records, etc. 

Data from whatever source may be described as primary or 
secondary. These terms are used in statistical method in much 
the same way as in historical research. In the latter field a fact 
taken from an ordinary text is considered as secondary material 
because it is removed at least one step from the original record. 
If the information were secured first-hand from documentary 
sources such as laws, original proceedings, letters, etc., it would 
be considered as primary historical data. v 

In the case of statistical method, primary data may be de- 
scribed as those secured from questionnaires, measurements, or 
estimates before the material has been combined or treated in 
any way so as to dusumo tVio ’crrfAs trr TodiViod tfi tdAodikio. 
Secondary data, on the other hand, are those which have al- 
ready been collected and tabulated in some form available for 
use. They are usually removed one or more steps from the form 
of the original record, and hence comparison with similar ma- 
terial is of doubtful significance. 

If the problem were to determine the academic training of 
teachers beyond four years of high school, primary records 
might consist of returns from a large sampling of individual 

9 
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teachers' replies to a question blank. Secondary data for such 
a problem could be secured from the reports of state superin- 
tendents. The latter type of material would be relatively easy 
to obtain, but would be open to the objection that the types 
of teachers, units of tabulation, and other factors might not be 
comparable in the various reports. 

Primary data are of course much to be preferred to secondary 
material. In case the study is of wide scope, however, and re- 
quires an elaborate plan for securing the facts, the work of 
collection will usually be too much for a single individual. Such 
studies are often subsidized by grants from public and private 
funds so that a staff of trained workers may gather the material. 
Assistance of this sort is particularly necessary in the field of 
school costs,* where differences in methods of accounting re- 
quire personal tabulation of the data directly from the school 
records and invoices. 

Studies which involve primary data and which may be effec- 
tively handled by a single person include experiments with 
apparatus or standardized tests, questionnaire investigations of 
limited scope, and intensive problems where the method of 
personal estimate or observation is required. 

2. Some Examples of Secondary Source Material 

The student who wishes to employ secondary material will 
find a large amount in government reports, school surveys, 
foundation publications, and funded inquiries. The Federal 
sources include the annual and sundry reports of the United 
States Bureaus of Census, Education, and Labor. Dr. Leonard 
P. Ayres made extended use of such material in preparing his 
volume, "An Index Number for State School Systems," from 
Bureau of Education reports, t He was able to obtain figures on 

* See N, B. Henry, A Study of Public School Costs in Illinois Cities. The Mac- 
millan Company. 1924. (This is one of the studies subsidized by the Common- 
wealth Fund.) 

t Leonard P. Ayres, An Index Number for State School Systems. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1920. 
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school costs and attendance for all the states running back 
over a period of fifty years. 

Reports from state superintendent and state departments 
are often useful in making preliminary studies of a type re- 
ported by William R. Burgess on the academic preparation of 
teachers.* Dr. Burgess summarized the reports from fourteen 
states and found that the average teacher in 1918 had only 
one and one-quarter years of training beyond high school. 

School surveys furnish a very valuable source of compara- 
tive data, but the variations in the methods employed for secur- 
ing the financial and test data make extreme caution necessary 
in using such facts. The volume of the Educational Finance 
Inquiry on "Financial Statistics,” prepared by Miss Mabel 
Newcomer, t is another example of a useful compilation for 
comparative purposes. Similar studies may be found by con- 
sulting the extensive, bibliography on school costs prepared by 
Dr. Carter Alexander. I 

8. Units of Collection 

In gathering statistical data it is usually necessary to decide 
in advance upon the units to be employed. For Dr. Burgess’s 
problem, cited above, the character, "teacher training beyond 
high school,” might have been expressed in a variety of units 
such as semester hours, quarters, semesters, or years. In deal- 
ing with normal-school and college training it seemed advisable 
to .him to consider a year of training as the unit no matter 
where taken. The choice of such a crude unit of course makes 
fine comparisons of doubtful significance. Two years of train- 
ing in a very poor normal school are not equivalent to two 
years in a first-class institution. The decision as to how rough 
a unit may be employed will depend largely upon the purpose 

* W. ft. Burgess, "The Education ol Teachers in Fourteen States," Journal of 
Educational Research, March, 1921. 

t Publications of the Educational Finance Inquiry, Vol. VI. The Macmillan 
Company, 1924. 

t Volume IV of the Educational Finance Inquiry. The Macmillan Company! 1924. 
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of the study. Dr. Burgess was interested not in individual dif- 
ferences in teacher training but in securing an approximate 
index of the amount of such training in a whole state. For such 
purposes the unit employed was a very reasonable one. 

With test data the units of collection are given by the tests 
themselves in terms of points, years of mental or educational 
age, or as functions of group variability (see Chapter VII). In 
recent years it has been discovered that the units in many 
earlier scales were expressed to a fictitious degree of accuracy. 
Problems in a "scaled ” series were assigned values such as 3.24 
under the assumption that abilities could be measured with an 
accuracy of one-hundredth of a "probable error" unit, as it is 
called. The instability of mental characters makes such preci- 
sion unwarranted. Another measurement of the same person 
would probably differ from the previous one by a whole unit of 
" probable error.” For most test material the simple unweighted 
item furnishes a unit which is sufficiently accurate for all statis- 
tical purposes, although derived scores such as mental or educa- 
tional ages are often very convenient. 

In the case of stable characters, such as height, greater care is 
needed in determining the unit of measurement to be employed. 
The classification of the data and the comparisons which follow 
will depend upon the, degree of accuracy in the original material. 
It is usually best to make the measurements somewhat finer 
than the unit to be employed later in grouping the data. Thus 
if heights are to be classified in one-inch intervals the measure- 
ments might be made to the nearest quarter or eighth of an 
inch.- This insures a fairly even distribution of the observations 
over the intervals as shown in section 8. 

4. Types of Series 

A statistical series may be described as a set of data the items 
of, w hich have so me common feature, or character . Examples of 
widely diftereniTcEaracters are height, intelligence, and religious 
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denomination. When measurements of height, estimates of 
intelligence, or verbal descriptions of religious denomination 
are made, the resulting data may be regarded as a statistical 
series. It is the function of statistics to summarize, compare, 
and draw inferences from such series relative to some problem. 

In order that appropriate methods may be used with different 
sorts of data, it will be desirable to have a classification of the 
various types of statistical series which may arise. The basis 
of this classification is in the representation of the character 
as next described. 

The three characters cited above differ in certain important 
respects. Height and intelligence are termed ordered characters, 
because the amount or degree of either trait may vary in an 
orderly manner. , Religious denomination, on the other hand, 
does not lend itself to such gradation, but must be described in 
verbal categories not related to one another in any orderly 
fashion; that is, it would be indifferent whether "Congrega- 
tional” be placed before or after " Methodist” in a classification. 
Such characters may be called unordered. 

A second difference between the above characters arises from 
the manner in which the amounts, degrees, or categories are 
described, or, more briefly, according to the mode of indexing 
of the character. These modes of indexing may be numerical 
or verbal. Thus height is said to be numerically indexed when 
various amounts for different individuals are expressed by the 
numbers arising from some scale, that is, by measurements. 
Intelligence may be indexed numerically or verbally. In the 
former case mental ages or intelligence quotients could be em- 
ployed, while, for the latter mode of indexing, verbal descrip- 
tions, as "inferior,” "medium,” and "high,” might be used. The 
limits of these categories may or may not be stated in numerical 
terms according to the manner in which the data are gathered. 
As already noted, the three categories of intelligence jean be 
arranged in an orderly fashion, but in the case of religious de- 
nomination the verbal categories could be placed in any order. 
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A third distinction may be made between continuous and dis- 
continuous characters. For the former the unit of measurement 
may be made as fine as we please, while determinations for the 
latter type must always be given in integers (whole numbers). 
Thus height is a continuous character, because gradations of 
height vary continuously ; but size of class would be regarded as a 
discontinuous character, since fractional class sizes cannot occur. 

The preceding analysis of characters may now be used to de- 
termine a classification of statistical series, the various types 
depending upon the ordering and indexing of the characters 
involved. Thus when the character is ordered and numerically 
indexed the resulting series will be called quantitative ; when the 
character is ordered and verbally indexed the series will ba 
termed qualitative ; whereas for an unordered and verbally in- 
dexed character the series will be designated as unordered. 

It should be noted that the basis of the present classifica- 
tion is in the ordering and indexing of the character and not 
in the nature of the trait itself. Thus both speed and quality 
of handwriting may furnish either quantitative or qualitative 
series because' both may be either measured or verbally de- 
scribed. An objection may be made to the use of the term 
"qualitative” to describe series where the trait itself is not a 
quality in the ordinary sense. This term, however, seems a 
convenient one for verbal and ordered characters, and no con- 
fusion need arise if it be understood that " qualitative” is merely 
a label for such series. 

The table on page 15 gives a brief summary of the above 
types of series. 

5. Methods of Collecting Data 

If secondary data are employed in a statistical study, it is 
only necessary to assemble the material from the records in 
some form convenient for use. Primary data may also be col- 
lected by tabulation of existing records, but they are usually 
gathered by enumeration or counting in such problems as school 
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Table 1. Classification of Series* 


Ordering and Indexing of the 
Character 

Resulting Statistical 
Series 

Example 

Ordered 



Indexed numerically 

Quantitative 



Continuous 

Test scores 


Discontinuous 

Size of classes 

Indexed verbally * 

Qualitative 

Estimates cf intelli- 
gence 

Unordered 



Indexed verbally (possibly numer^ 

V nordered 

Classification of re- 

ically) 


ligion, race, occu- 
pation, etc. 


census, by estimation as in experimental work and the appraisal 
of teaching efficiency, by measurement with physical and mental 
scales, or by questionnaires with inquiries of broad scope. 

The particular method of collection to be employed will de- 
pend upon the problem and the availability of the data. It is 
usually best to avoid such indirect methods for securing data 
as the questionnaire when it is to be filled in from printed direc- 
tions. The dangers of securing incomplete, unrepresentative, 
and faulty information from such sources are very great. 

In collecting data by enumeration, estimate, or measurement 
it is desirable that the work be done by trained persons and by 
uniform methods. For a problem in child accounting, knowJ- 

* In his 11 Introduction to Statistics" Mr. G. U. Yule distinguishes between 
statistics oS attributes and statistics of variables , For the former the observer notes 
only the presence or absence of some attribute and counts the number of individuals 
who do or do not possess it ; for the latter type, determinations of some variable 
are made. Examples given for statistics of attributes are the number of blind and 
not blind, sane and insane, or tall and short persons. Measurements of height or 
weight furnish the data for statistics of variables. 

The twofold classification given by attributes is rather restrictive and leaves open 
to doubt the designation of many series which may arise. Thus if another group 
"medium" be added to "tall" and "short," we are at a loss to know whether the 
resulting series is to be classified under attributes or variables. Again, if we consider 
the disabilities "blindness," "deafness," and "insanity" the same question arises. 
It appear more satisfactory, therefore, to consider the above series given by height 
as qualitative, since this character is ordered and verbally indexed, and to designate 
the disability series as unordered on account of the indifferent arrangement of the 
three classes. 
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edge of the terms and methods in this field would be necessary 
before comparable data could be collected from various sources. 
In the appraisal of methods of classroom instruction a uniform 
system and a careful technique of observation would be re- 
quired, while for problems involving the use of standardized 
tests the service of trained workers in the administration of 
such scales is usually needed. No elaborate statistical treatment 
can correct the faults of poor original data, and anything that can 
be done therefore to improve the reliability and accuracy of the 
material is time well spent. 

6. Sampling 

By the sampling process is meant the use of a sample or por- 
tion of a larger universe of material taken for the purpose of 
drawing conclusions as to the whole. Thus if age norms are to 
be prepared for a certain test it is clearly impossible to examine 
all children of the required ages. It is therefore necessary to 
base the averages upon representative samples taken from the 
larger universe or population. If the samples are fairly large 
and properly chosen, the results will not only be very close 
to those which would have been obtained from the whole 
population, but it is also possible to predict from the sample 
the range within which the true value will very probably lie 
(see Chapter XIII). This makes it possible for the statisti- 
cian to generalize beyond his actual data, and to express the 
so-called "reliability” of his result in terms of mathematical 
probability. 

The principle behind the sampling process is that a fairly 
large number of items chosen at random from a large group or 
population is very likely to have the characteristics of the whole 
population. This may be called the Law of Statistical Regularity 
for Large Numbers. 

A simple illustration of this law is furnished by an experiment 
to determine the percentage of Ford cars appearing on a south- 
side boulevard in Chicago. The results found were typical of 
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what might be considered a universe of Fords frequenting that 
part of the city. The method adopted was to count 100 passing 
cars and note the number of Fords in such a sample with the 
following record : 


Table 2. Data on Ford Experiment 


Percentage of Fords Observed in Any 

Number of Samples of 100 Cars Each fob 

One Evening’s Sample of 100 Cars^ 

a Given Percentage of Fords 

28 


1 

27 


- 

26 


- 

25 


2 

24 


- 

23 


2 

22 


4 

21 


5 

20 


3 

19 


2 

18 


2 

17 

Total 

. . J ° 


The average and most frequent percentage of Fords was 21, 
with a maximum variation in the other samples of only 7 per 
cent. Any one of the twenty-three samples then gives a fairly 
good indication of the required percentage. It must be kept 
in mind, however, that the above results were for only one 
section of Chicago during a certain time of the day and for only 
one season of the year. Three samples taken on the north side 
two months later gave a percentage of only eight. 

Another example illustrating the law of regularity in sampling 
is furnished by Mr. Ben Wood.* Cards for 6468 boys were filled 
with information regarding guardianship, number of children 
in the home, and other similar data. By putting the cards in 
alphabetical order and selecting every fourth one Mr. Wood 
was able to secure a sample the characteristics of which were 
in remarkably close agreement with those for the whole group. 

4 Ben Wood, "The Reliability of Prediction of Proportions on the Basis of 
Random Sampling,” Journal of Educational Research y December, 1921, 
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A modified portion of his tables shows that a quarter of the - 
cards, chosen as they were, was an adequate sample for com- 
parative purposes. 


Table 3. Per Cent of Boys living under Various Home Conditions 


Item 

| Poltion of 6468 Cards used 

One Fourth 

Three Fourths 

AH 

I. Guardian 




Father 

83.4 

82.4 

82.4 

Mother 

13.3 

14.1 

13.9 

Uncle 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Aunt 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

Stepfather 

0.7 

0.9 

0.9 

Stepmother 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

II. Number of children in family 




One . . 

6.0 

6.3 

6.3 

Two 

11.3 

11.8 

11.7 

Three 

14.8 

13.7 

13.9 

Four ... 

13.6 

14.4 

14.2 

O Five 

14.3 

14.6 

14.5 

Six 

11.9 

12.6 

12.4 

Seven 

9.8 

10.5 

| 10.3 


In securing a random sample the principle to be kept in mind 
is that every individual in the group should have the same (or 
nearly the same) chance of being included in the sample. This 
is accomplished in several ways. One plan is to mix the data 
very thoroughly and then take a limited portion of them. This 
procedure is exemplified in the shuffling and dealing in ordinary 
card -playing. The purpose of the mixing or shuffling is to pro- 
duce what is called a random distribution, a portion of which 
furnishes the random sample. Such distributions are assumed 
to be already existent in many problems, such as that of the 
motor cars, where the arrangement of a given one hundred cars 
was affected by many chance factors. The same assumption is 
made in measuring rainfall. Although the drops fall unevenly 
they tend to moisten given areas equally in the long run, and 
hence a gauge of a certain area furnishes a random sample. It 
is, of course, true that for large cities such as Chicago, samples 
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from different parts of the city need to be taken in order to get 
an adequate measure of the rainfall for the whole city. On 
numerous occasions it has rained in one part of the city and 
not in others at the same time. 

Good results may often be secured by taking the items at 
regular intervals after the material has been arranged in some 
order. In Mr. Wood’s experiment every fourth card was se- 
lected under alphabetical arrangement. This plan is usually 
satisfactory unless there is some reason to expect a relationship 
between the character studied and alphabetical order. Thus, in 
a study involving pupil recitation there might be a tendency 
on the part of some teachers to call more frequently r on pupils 
whose names begin with the earlier letters of the alphabet. 

If the population sampled contains a number of types, a 
purely random sample of the whole is probably not best be- 
cause some of the types may be omitted or not fairly repre- 
sented. For such problems sub-samples proportional in size to 
the numbers in the various types should be selected. F<?r ex- 
ample, in a study of high-school pupils samples from each of 
the four years might be chosen and combined, the size of the 
samples being taken proportional to the relative numbers of 
pupils in the four high-school classes. 

The size of the sample will depend upon the degree of accu- 
racy required in the result, the precision varying as the square 
root of the number of cases. As indicated in the first chapter, 
forty to sixty cases are as few as can be expected to yield good 
results in experimental work. When only fifteen or twenty are 
used, the application of the usual laws of sampling becomes 
very doubtful. 

7. Arrangement of the Original Data 

The form of the permanent and working records mil depend 
upon the number of data employed. The master sheet, as shown 
in Exercise 1 at the end of this chapter, is advisable for samples 
of fifty to one hundred cases. With a large amount of material, 
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however, a uniform blank card or page is usually required. Sir 
Francis Galton kept a record of his data in large bound vol- 
umes with a page for each person examined, the age, profession, 
nationality, and the results of various mental and physical tests 
being set down in the appropriate spaces. 

If the series is short, the tallying and distributions may be 
made directly from the master sheet by running down the page 
and checking off the items. This method, however, makes it 
necessary to go over the whole list to catch a single error and 
is rather awkward for the preparation of correlation tables 

because the order and accuracy 
of entry produce a strain on the 
attention. 

The preparation of small tick- 
ets for a working record will 
overcome most of the above dif- 
ficulties. These cards should be 
fairly thin, of uniform size, and 
have a comer cut off to facilitate 
the separation into piles during the sorting. The data are set 
down from the permanent record in the form of numbers with 
a definite spatial arrangement on the card. In order to identify 
the tickets with the permanent record the case number should 
appear on a comer of the card. This will make it possible to 
prepare a duplicate in case a card is lost. The size of the card 
will depend upon the number of items entered, but it should be 
as small as can be handled conveniently. A key for the items 
entered will of course be required for a sample card such as the 
one shown in Fig. 1. In sorting, the characters are easily iden- 
tified by their position on the card. 

In case the work of tabulation and sorting is to be done by 
mechanical devices such' as the Hollerith Machine, the data 
card will be a convenient record when punching the informa- 
tion for the tabulating card. The holes in this card (Fig. 2) 
make it possible to sort very rapidly by electrical contact. 


{ Case 
No. 

C, A. 
16.4 

M. A. 
16.4 

i. q: 

100 

6.31 

38 

.142 

61 

13.2 

65.5 

252. 

.874 

13.2 

37 

18.91 

4*1.51 

14.67 1 

68.1 

.061 

1.121 

4.2 

' 72.4 | 

39.12 

S.8 

16.6 

87.41 

i -22 1 

2.66 

[ 207. 

.0111 , 


. Fig. 1 . Data Card 
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[G, 2. Hollerith Tabulating Card used in Oakland, California, School System 
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8. The Simple Frequency Distribution 

In dealing with a large body of data it is necessary to classify 
the material in some compact and orderly form before it can be 
effectively analyzed. The frequency distribution is the most 
conveni ent arrangement for the materia l, because it reveal s 
so me of the m ost important properties at a glance and makes 
all of the calculations very much easier tharTwould 0?rno5sibfe ~ 
with the ungrouned items. A simple frequency distribution co n- 
s ists of a series of classes of the character and a set of correspond - 
ing frequenc ies. In the case of a quantitative series the scale is 
usually divided into a number of classes of equal width, for ex- 
ample, 54.5 to 59.5, 59.5 to 64.5, 64.5 to 69.5, etc. The number 
of items or measures (called the frequency) occurring in each 
interval is then determined by tallying. For qualitative or 
unordered series the classes are indicated verbally and the 
frequencies tabulated as in the first case. 

The ancient method of tallying is to record the frequencies by 
strokes until four have been made and then to make a cross 
stroke. This makes it easy to count the marks. For example : 


64 . 5 - 69.5 

59 . 5 - 64.5 

54 . 5 - 59.5 


Class 


Tally 


U+hl 
-HH +H+ J 
-H+hU 


Frequency 


6 

11 

7 


The tally marks, of course, should not appear in the final 
distribution. 

The steps in making a frequency distribution for a quantita- 
tive series consist in (1) noting the range of the 'data, that is, 
the distance between smallest and largest items; (2) deciding 
upon the number of classes into which the material is to be 
grouped; (3) determining the numerical limits of the classes; 
and (4) tallying the frequencies in the appropriate classes. 
Steps (2) and (3) are important because all of the subsequent 
calculations will be affected by the width and limits of the 
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classes. The data, when grouped, are considered to be either 
concentrated at the midpoints of the intervals or spread evenly 
over them. The calculations from grouped data will then not 
agree exactly with those from ungrouped series unless the width 
of the classes is equal to tHb collection unit. If the grouping 
is this fine, however, the classes may be so numerous that the 
advantage of employing a distribution is lost and the frequencies 
are likely to present a very irregular appearance, not typical of 
the continuous gradation expected from' ordered characters. It 
is therefore better to use a wider interval smoothing out the 
accidental irregularities, probably due to sampling, and making 
the subsequent calculation easier although slightly less accurate. 
When there are from fifteen to twenty-five classes with material 
consisting of one hundred or more items, the error due to group- 
ing is very slight, and even this may be adjusted by certain 
corrections (see Chapter XVI, section 8). 

The choice of class limits depends upon the accuracy of the 
original data. If the measurements are very fine and the classes 
fairly broad, the limits of the classes may be expressed in the 
form 55-59.99, 60-64.99, 65-69.99, etc. This method makes it 
possible to assign measurements very definitely to the appro- 
priate classes, since all items equal to the lower limit and up to 
but not including the upper limit are located in a given class. 
One difficulty with this designation, however, is that confusion 
sometimes arises regarding the numerical value of the upper- 
d$ss limits in calculation. Students may take these to be actu- 
ally 59.99, 64.99, etc. An alternative plan is to write the classes 
in the form 55-60 - , 60-65~, 65-70 - , etc., with the understand- 
ing that 60“ is equal to 60 for purposes of calculation, but 
means just less than 60 in the tabulation. 

A more important objection to the above method arises when 
the measurements are not very fine. If we assume that the 
items are given correct to the nearest integer, an even distribu- 
tion of the observations over a class interval would be repre- 
sented as shown in Fig. 3, p. 24. 
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The class values, or midpoints of the intervals used in subse- 
quent calculations, will thus be 57.5, 62.5, etc. These values, 
however, are not representative of the items in the respective 

classes. In the first interval, 
for example, there are three 
items below 57.5 and only 
two above, spacing the ob- 
servations unequally about 

FIG 3. Illustrating the incorrect class ^ clags va]ue . 
limits which appear when the items are 

measured to the nearest iifteger In order to adjust for this 

difficulty, the class limits 
should be set as in the diagram shown in Pig. 4 by moving one 
half of the collection unit down on the scale. The location of any 



frequency is as uniquely 
determined as before, and 
the class values 57, 62, etc. 
are more truly represent- 
ative of the items in the 



Claa a value Class value 


intervals 54.5-59.5, 59.5- 
64.5, etc. 

If the measurements are 
so fine that practically the 


fiT 62 

Fig. 4. Illustrating the correct method 
of stating class limits when the items are 
given to the nearest integer 


whole interval 55-59.99 could be filled with observations, then 


57.5 would be an approximately correct class value and the 



Fig. 6. Illustrating class values and limits with measurements 
a, very fine; b, to nearest integer 


limits 55-60” satisfactory. If, on the other hand, the meas- 
urements are rather coarse, the size of the collection unit needs 
to be taken into account by moving the interval back one half 
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the amount of this unit. If this is not done, all class values 
(and the resulting average for the whole series) will be one 
half of the collection unit too large. 

The following frequency distribution has been made from the 
Otis Test Score s^appearing in Exercise 1 at the end of this 
chapter. Inasmuch as the scores are given to the nearest inte- 
ger (point), the classes will run from 79.5-89.5, 89.5-99.5, etc. 


Table 4. Frequency Distribution for Otis Test Scores 


Class 

Tally 

Frequency 

179.5-189.5 

/ 

1 

169.5-179.5 

/ 

1 

159.5-169.5 

//// 

4 

149.5-159.5 . , 

+Hi //// / 

11 

139.5-149.5 

■Hi H- HU 

9 

129.5-139.5 . . . 

11LL+U-L / 

11 

119.5-129.5 .... 

** * f f i f r i 

tW 

6 

109.5-119.5 

//// 

4 

99.5-109.6 

// 

2 

89.5-99.5 

/ 

1 

79.5-89.5 

/ 

1 



Total 50 


It might be argued that a person receiving a score of 80 could 
not have done less than the amount required to receive such a 
score, and that he very probably did a little more, so that his 
truer score for that performance should be 80.5 instead of 80. 
This reasoning would lead to class intervals, 80-90", 90-100", 
etc., but would be contrary to the usual practice of taking scores 
at their face value. In the present discussion, therefore, we 
shall assume that scores are correct to the nearest integer. 

It will be noted that only eleven classes were used in this 
distribution because of the small number of cases involved. 

9. The Classifier 

In dealing with small samples it is frequently desirable to 
rank the items and to prepare short frequency distributions. 
For such purposes a device known as the classifier will be found 
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very convenient. It •consists of tabular arrays of small cells 
identified by units’ digits on one axis, and by tens’ digits on the 
other. The location of any item is then readily indicated by a 
tally mark in the appropriate cell. The accompanying classifier 
has been made for the Otis scores given in Exercise 1, p. 29. 

© 


Table 5. Classifier for Otis Test Scores * 


Tens 

Units 

Totaih 

D 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

18 








/ 

1 



1 

17 

l 

/ 

2 


1 

1 

l 

f 

| 

1 



1 

1 

16 


/ 

6 





^ / 

5 

l 

4 


/ 

3 

4 

15 

i 

// 

16.5 

u 

1 4.5 

, m 

12 

/ 

10 




/ 

9 

B 

' ' Hi 

11 

14 

/ M 
26 > 

d. / 
25 

f 

24 


/ 

23 

// 

21.5 

u 

19.5 


■ 


9 

13 

i 


// 

36.5 

/ 

35 

// 

33.5 

/ 

32 

/ 

31 

H 

!!! 

2$ 



11 

12 





/ 

42 

/ 

41 

I 


i 11 

38.5 


5 

11 


/ 

46 



// 

44.5 



1 

/ 

1 43 


!• 4 

10 

• 

/ 

48 





/ 

47 

1 

|* 



2 

9 






/ 

49 





1 

8 






' 

1 

/ 

50 



1 

Totals . 

3 

9 

5 

3 

5 

5 

6 

7 

4 

3 1 

50 


* This useful device was first brought to the attention of the writer by Dr. 
Leonard P. Ayres in a series of lectures given at The University of Chicago in 1920. 
It is recommended for use when dealing with fifty to one hundred cases. 
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The scores are entered in the classifier just as they come from 
the master sheet. Thus the first Otis score from the list is 171. 
Looking down the left-hand margin for the tens' digit 17, and 
moving across under the units’ digit 1, locates the tally in the 
proper cell. To check the work the tallying may be repeated 
by making a small dot over each tally stroke. 

It will be noted that the material has been arranged in classes 
ten units in width and that the distribution in the totals on the 
right is the same as that found in section 8. The distribution of 
the totals at the bottom of the classifier is a random arrange- 
ment, the number of scores ending in 0, 1, 2, 3, etc. tending to 
be the same in the long run. 

The numbers in the cells indicate the ranks of the various 
items, and are determined after all of the tallying is completed, 
by counting down from the highest score. The advantage of the 
classifier for ranking is that if the tallying is correct, none of the 
scores will be omitted as would be quite likely if they were 
arranged in rank order by searching in the list of fifty for suc- 
cessively smaller items. 

When a score of 152 has been reached in the ranking, three 
tallies will be found. Inasmuch as these have the same value 
it is customary to assign to each the average rank of 11, 12, 
and 13, which is 12. In the same way the two scores of 151 
would share the next two ranks 14 and 15, each being given the 
average rank of 14.5. 

In addition to the grouping and ranking of the data the classi- 
fier will also be found useful in determining the median. This 
average for ranked items is the middle score, or is halfway be- 
tween the two middle scores, for an even number of items. In 
the problem above the median is 140.5 by inspection. 

It will be noted that the median is here defined as the middle 
score. For an odd number of cases this definition offers no 
difficulty, but with an even number the use of the value half- 
way between the two middle scores is a convention supple- 
mentary to the definition. 
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10. Cumulative Frequency Distributions 

It is often us eful to have the data arranged in a cumulative 
rather than a simple frequency distributi on. This is accom- 
plished by tabulating all of the frequencies less than the upper 
limit of each class interval. For the Otis material the cumu- 
lative distribution would be as follows : 


Table 6. Cumulative Frequency Distribution for the 
Otis Test Data 


Score Less Than 

Cumulative Frequency 

, 189.5 

50 

179.5 

49 

169.5 

48 

159.5 

44 

149.5 

33 ' 

139.5 

24 

129.5 

*3 

119.5 

8 

109.6 

4 

99.6 

2 

89.5 

1 


The cumulative frequencies are of course easily tabulated after 
the simple frequency distribution has been made. Both meth- 
ods of representing series will be extensively used in applying 
the descriptive methods of the following chapters. 

EXERCISES 

1. Make a classifier for the fifty Terman scores in the table on 

iage 29 and obtain the ranks of the scores. Determine the median 
rom these ranks, (123 or 122.7. Arcs.) 

2. Work out a scheme for ranking the Chicago scores and obtain 

he median. (53.25. Ans.) 

3. Make a simple frequency distribution for the Terman scores 
rom the classifier. The classes will be 169.5-179.5, 159.5-169.5, 
tc. Make a similar distribution for the Chicago scores with classes 
4.75-79.75, 69.75-74.75, etc. 
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Scores op Fifty Pupils on Three Intelligence Tests 


Pupil 

Test 

Pupil 

Test 

Otis 

Chicago 

Terman 

Otis 

Chicago 

Terman 

1 ... 

171 

52 

117 

26 ... . 

133 

47 

101 

2 ... . 

169 

76.5 

153^ 

27 ... . 

161 

53.5 

137 

3 . . „ . 

128 

50.5 

131 

28 ... . 

145 

56.5 

119 

4 ... 

141 

46 

105 

29 ... . 

152 

56 

124 

5 ... 

106 

39.5 

71 

30 ... . 

157 

66.5 

170 

6’ . . . . 

146 

55 

130 

31 ... . 

144 

60.5 

155 • 

7 . . . . 

87 

34 

80 

32 ... . 

140 

60.5 

119 

8 ... . 

114 

42 

101 

33 ... . 

111 

38.5 

142 

9 ... . 

187 

70 

153 * 

34 ... . 

150 

63.5 

140 

10 ... . 

133 

51.5 

132 

35 ... . 

152 

65.5 

122 

11 .... 

151 

59 

136 

36 ... . 

137 

48 

115 

12 .... 

131 

52.5 

128* 

37 ... . 

146 

54 

125 

13 .... 

150 

63 

145 

38 ... . 

128 

44.5 

87 

14 .... 

118 

44.5 

110 

39 ... . 

145 

57.5 

120 

15 .... 

142 

65.5 

122 

40 ... . 

153 

50.5 

117 

16 .... 

166 

61 

152 1 

41 ... . 

149 

53 

135 

17 .... 

158 

55 

157* 

42 ... . 

114 

45.5 

100 

18 ... . 

101 

39 

88 

43 ... . 

135 

40 

125 

19 .... 

159 

57.5 

156* 

44 ... . 

131 

47 

120 

20 ... . 

126 

41.5 

92 

45 ... . 

161 

61 

149 

21 .... 

136 

65.5 

115 

46 ... . 

95 

37 

87 

22 .... 

137 

63.5 

109 

47 ... . 

134 

50 

103 

23 . . 

152 

75.5 

151 J 

48 ... . 

124 

48.5 

119 

24 . 

137 

45 

132 

49 ... . 

125 

43 

95 

25 .... 

132 

61.5 

130 

50 ... . 

167 

58.5 

178 


4. Arrange separately the Terman and Chicago scores in the form 
of cumulative frequency distributions. 

5. Make a frequency distribution for the following scores, using an 
interval of one unit: 11, 12, 12, 13, 13, 13, 14, 14, 14, 14, 15, 15, 
15, 15, 15, 16, 16, 16, 16, 17, 17, 17, 18, 18, 19. Calculate the average 
(mean). What will the average be if the intervals are taken 11-11.99, 
etc., instead of 10.5-11.5, etc.? What is the error in the average by 
the former tabulation method? (Error is .5.) 

6. Tabulate separately the scores on page 30 on spelling tests A 
and B for 125 pupils, using an interval of 5. 

7. Retabulate the scores in Exercise 6, using an interval of 10. 
Which interval is better? 

8. Make cumulative frequency distributions from the two spelling 
test distributions of Exercises 6 and 7. 
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Scores of 125 Pupils on Two Spelling Tests of Equal Difficulty 
(Maximum Score = 105) 


Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

Test 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

43 

44 

91 

84 

57 

59 

45 

37 

65 

68 

38 

41 

56 

55 

82 

87 

52 

49 

86 

87 

83 

87 

66 

61 

53 

61 

57 

69 

25 

25 

57 

65 

15 

'18 

64 

68 

91 

96 

48 

57 

63 

70 

47 

62 

64 

62 

84 

78 

71 

73 

92 

89 

15 

21 

73 

66 

89 

89 

64 

62 

68 

63 

63 

70 

74 

76 

81 

76 

48 

57 

94 

91 

44 

39 

54 

58 

90 

92 

74 

74 

79 

84 

100 

95 

68 

77 

70 

76 

86 

93 

45 

45 

68 

73 

29 

i 35 

87 

91 

33 

29 

79 

81 

26 

30 

43 

53 

83 

79 , 

42 

44 

65 

70 

83 

79 

54 ' 

56 

45 

48 

92 

97 

20 

33 

102 

101 

85 

87 

93 

89 

83 

88 

93 

91 

83 

70 

19 

26 

82 

74 

59 

64 

67 

72 

85 

85 

81 

80 

55 

57 

63 

62 

59 

61 

21 

27 

86 

83 

37 

41 

56 

48 

98 

99 

81 

76 

74 

77 

31 

26 

' 6 

- 6 

81 

84 

51 

46 

68 

75 

39 

42 

27 

37 

86 

79 

49 

52 

69 

62 

i 16 

16 

41 

52 

57 

71 

67 

61 

58 

54 

95 

96 

25 

31 

92 

82 

86 

80 

85 

85 

68 

71 

55 

59 

30 

35 

37 

35 

40 

36 

48 

56 

52 

55 

80 

79 

43 

49 

i 79 

90 

38 

49 

68 

77 

68 

72 

46 

47 

75 

80 

63 

68 

25 

22 

83 

75 

85 

83 

63 

55 

80 

86 

53 

59 



CHAPTER III 

TABULAR AND GRAPHICAL PRESENTATION OF DATA 
1. Purpose op Tables and Diagrams 

Although the preparation of tables and diagrams will usually 
be the last 'step in working out a statistical problem, it is well 
to consider such work at this point because of its relative sim- 
plicity and concreteness. For many elementary studies, more- 
over, such as school and publicity reports, the tabulation and 
graphical representation, of secondary material is about the 
only statistical method required. It is, therefore, desirable that 
everyone dealing with educational statistics should become 
acquainted as soon as possible with simple tables and graphs. 

In the following discussion the word "diagram" is used to 
describe all sorts of graphs, charts, plots, or maps used for the 
display or comparison of data. 

Tables and diagrams have a twofold purpose : one is to assist " 
in the analysis of, the material and simplify the calculations by 
representing the data in concise and orderly fashion, while the 
other is to summarize and make clear the findings of a study. 
Thus the chief reason for arranging material in a frequency 
table is to facilitate analysis and calculation. The important 
characteristics of the series may then be readily determined and 
the required calculations made more easily than from the un- 
grouped data. On the graphical side a method of calculation 
has been developed known as noniography. By means of 
curves drawn to suitable scales a great many statistical calcu- 
lations may be made very quickly. In many cases, however, 
the construction of the nomograph is very laborious and the 
desired calculations will not be given to a sufficient number of 
significant figures. With the modern development of calculat- 
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ing machines and statistical tables for computation, almost 
every sort of calculation will be found to be easier, more rapid, 
and much more accurate by numerical rather than by graphical 
methods. 

The proper use of tables to summarize numerical results is 
important because the success of a statistical study may depend 
a great deal upon the skill with which the tabular material is 
arranged. Good tables are usually brief and so titled as to be 
self-explanatory. By a suitable arrangement of headings a large 
amount of important information can be given in a very short 
space, comparison between similar items facilitated, and visuali- 
zation of group relationships made possible. 

Graphs or diagrams for presentation are intended to make 
the numerical comparisons clearer and more vivid. They are 
not primarily intended to summarize the statistical findings, 
which should appear in tabular form accompanying the diagram. 
If too many details are given in a chart its clarifying value is 
lost and a diagram that is not clear is probably not worth 
making at all. 

2. The Construction of Tables for Presentation 

While there is not universal agreement as to the terms used 
and the best form for a table, the following suggestions have 
the merit of successful usage in the publications of the Russell 
Sage Foundation. 

DEFINITIONS OF THE PARTS OF A STATISTICAL TABLE 

1. A statistical table is a quantitative presentation of facts by 
means of numbers arranged in a column or columns and distributed 
according to one or more groupings of the subject matter. 

2. A table title is a statement appearing at the head of a statistical 
table, showing the subject with which the table deals. 

3. A column in a statistical table is the series of numbers, gener- 
ally relating to the same unit, arranged vertically in the table. 

4. A line in a statistical table is a series of numbers arranged in 
a horizontal row in the table. 
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6 ; The body of a table is the aggregate of the columns and the lines. 

6. A column heading is a word or group of words at the head of a 
column of numbers in a table, showing the unit dealt with and the 
relation of the column to the classification followed. 

7. A brace heading , or box heading , is a word or group of words 
appearing above two or more columns of numbers in a table, which 
it has the effect of uniting as with a brace, and to each of which it 
bears the same relation. In connection with the column headings, 
the brace heading shows the unit dealt with and the relation of 
each column to the plan of classification followed. 

8. A line title is a word or group of words at the left of a horizontal 
line or row of figures in a table, showing the relation of the tine to 
the plan of classification followed. 

9. A total is a statement of the aggregate of two or more numbers 
appearing in a column or line. 

10. A grand total is a statement of the aggregate of several totals. 


Table 7. Expenditure per Inhabitant for Operation and Mainte- 
nance of Schools in Cleveland, and in Seventeen Other Cities of 
FROM 250,000 TO 750,000 INHABITANTS, 1914 


(City 

Estimated 
Population 
IN 1914 (IN 
Thousands) 


Rank in 
Expenditure 

per 

Inhabitant 

Total (in 
Thousands) 

Per 

Inhabitant 

Baltimore 

580 

$1955 

$3.37 

17 

Boston 

734 

5517 

7.52 

2 

Buffalo 

454 

2450 


12 

Cleveland 

639 

3570 


8.5 

Detroit 

538 

2563 

4.75 

14 

Indianapolis 

259 

1410 

5.44 

11 

Jersey City 

294 

1421 

4.83 

13 

Kansas City 

282 

1761 

6.24 

7 

Los AngeleB 

439 

3707 

8.44 

1 

Milwaukee 

417 

1795 

4.30 

15 

Minneapolis 

343 

2148 

6.26 

6 

Newark 

389 

2699 

6.94 

3 

New Orleans 

361 

1098 


18 

Pittsburgh 

565 

3602 

6.38 

5 

San Francisco . . . 

449 

1879 

4.18 

16 

Seattle 

313 

1751 

5.59 

8.5 

St. Louis 

735 

4085 

5.56 


Washington 

353 

2392 

6.7S 

4 

Average 

— 

— 

$5.59 

. "" 
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The model table on page 33 illustrates all of the terms used 
with the exception of the totals, which were not necessary. It 
will be noted that the basic information upon which the com- 
parisons are made is given in the table so that it could be veri- 
fied by the reader in case of doubt. The style notes used in the 
construction of the table are given in the following list : 

STYLE NOTES FOR MAKING TABLES 

I. Arrangement of Data 

1. A short table is clearer and more forceful than a long one. 

2. Original data should be presented in full. 

3. It is easier to compare numbers arranged one above the other 
than numbers placed side by side. Tables should be arranged so that, 
as far as possible, numbers to be compared are in the same column. 

4. Items listed in a table should usually be arranged in descending 
or in ascending order of their rank in the trait in which they are 
being compared. 


II. Titles and Headings 

1. The titles Bhould always go above a table since a table is essen- 
tially a list. 

2. Titles and headings should be so worded and the table so ar- 
ranged that the result will be a complete whole, independent of the 
accompanying text. 

3. Table titles should place emphasis upon the fact or facts which 
the table is intended to show. This can be accomplished by placing 
the important facts at the beginning of the title. 

4. WordB like 11 table showing,” "number of,” and "distribution 
of” should be omitted wherever the meaning of the title is clear 
without them. 


III. Punctuation 

1. In table titles use all capitals or capitals and small capitals. 

2. In column headings and in line titles, capitalize the initial letter 
of each important word. (In printing, capitals and small capitals 
may properly be used.) 

3. Do hot end a title with a period. If the title consists of two 
sentences, put a period after the first sentence. 
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4. Do not use periods in column headings or in line titles except 
for abbreviations and to separate sentences as above. Avoid abbre- 
viations when possible. 

5. Do not use periods in the body of a table except to separate 
dollars from cents or units from tenths. 

6. Where one line of items is to be compared with those in the 
rest of the table this line may be in heavier type, so that: it may be 
more readily seen. 

IV. Symbols 

1. Ditto marks should not be used either in the body of a table or 
in its headings and titles. 

2. Where sums of money are stated in columns, the dollar sign 
should be placed before the first item in the list and before the total 
or average. 

3. Footnotes to the table should be indicated by letters and not 
by figures (also good form to use symbols such as *, §, etc.). 

4. Where data are not available do not fill in the space in the 
table with 0's. Reserve 0 for the definite information that it gives, 

that is, nothing; use or to show that no figures 

are at hand. 

5. A row of dots or dashes on the lower part of the line may be 
used in the first column to guide the eye from each item to its cor- 
responding figure. These dots should not extend beyond the first 
vertical rule. 

V. "Total” and "Pek Cent” 

1. "Total” should always be written in the singular. 

2. "Per cent” should be written in two words, with no period. 

VI. Ruling 

1. There should be a double rule at the top of the table. 

2. A single horizontal rule should separate column headings from 
the body of the table. 

3. At the bottom of the table there should be a double horizontal 
rule. 

4. Totals and averages should be separated from the numbers of 
which they are the aggregates, by single heavy rulings (single light 
ruling is also good form). 

5. There should be vertical rules between the line titles and the 
figures, and between each two columns of figures. 
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6. Tables should not be closed in at the aides by vertical rules. 

7. Each column heading should be boxed in except at the two 
outer sides. 

8. These rules may be summarized as follows: There are three 
kinds of lines used in ruling a table : double lines at the top and bot- 
tom of the table ; single lines between column headings and figures, 
and between columns ; and heavy lines before totals and averages. 


VII. Spacing 

1. In long tables it is well to leave a double space after each five 
or ten lines of figures, to facilitate the reading. 

2. Numbers should be placed in the middle of the column with 
corresponding units directly under each other. 

3. Column and Bar Diagrams 

For a full account of the great variety of diagrams which may 
be used the reader is referred to such texts as Williams’s, listed 
with the selected texts in the bibliography. The discussion here 
will be confined to a few simple types which serve most of the 
purposes in an ordinary statistical study and which can be made 
without much training or great outlay of drawing materials. 
If elaborate figures are required it is probably better to have 
them drawn by an artist from a rough sketch rather than spend 
time in acquiring the skill necessary to use a drawing board and 
instruments. For the great majority of articles, books, and 
theses, however, only the simplest types of diagrams are neces- 
sary, and these may be made on ruled paper in black ink with 
very little practice. 

T he column diagram consists of a series of columns prop or- 
t ional in height to t he quantities represented . A scale usually 
appears at the left and a legend either on the background near 
the columns or below as in Fig. 6. In this figure two varying 
quantities are shown very effectively on the same chart, the 
hatched portion representing the undesirable condition. Such 
a diagram may be made with india ink on ruled graph paper. 
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blue lines being preferred, because these will be invisible if the 
chart is photographed. 

Fig. 7 is another ingenious variation of the column diagram. 
Each block represents a school identified by number so that it 
is possible to compare any school with another or with the whole 
group. This type of dia- 
gram can be effectively 
used to represent a group 
of test scores in such a 
way that each pupil can 
recognize his score by 
number without reveal- 
ing this fact to the rest 
of the class. 

I n case the colum ns 
are used to represen t, 
the frequencies of th e 
various cl asses along th e 
hor izontal scale the re - 
sulting diagram is known 
as ixlmfograrn. The col- 
umns are then propor- 
tional in height and 
area to the frequencies, 
and this property makes 
the histogram an exeel- 
lent representation of a 
frequency distribution. The histogram for the Otis scores in 
Table 4 is given in Fig. 8. It will be noted that the horizontal 
scale is given in even integers and the column moved slightly 
to the left so as to have the intervals 79.5-89.5 etc. 

An alternative representation of the frequency distribution is 
given by the f requency 'polyg on. This consists of lines connect- 
i ng the frequencies taken at the nutTpomts of the class inte r- 
vals. In Fig. 9 a histogram and frequency polygon are plotted 



PlG. 6. Showing the holding power of 
the schools 

The columns represent the children enumerated 
by the school census as of each age from six 
through twenty. Portion in outline represents 
children in public schools. Portion in black rep- 
resents those not in public schools. ( Cleveland 
Education Survey Report, 1916) 
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on the same background for comparison. It will be noted that 
the area under the histogram between I.Q.’s from 90 to 100 is 



83 64 85 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 73 74 76 ' 76 77 73 T9 80 81 82 83 84 85 86 


Fig. 7. Average scores made in spelling by ninety-six elementary schools* 

The figures below the diagram show the percentage^, and the ones in the diagram 
show the mimber of the schools 


exactly proportional to the observed frequency over that range. 
The area under the polygon over this same range is somewhat in 
defect, however, and similar discrepancies occur for the other 

intervals unless three points 
on the polygon happen to be 
on a line. For these reasons 
the histogram is a better rep- 
resentation of the frequency 
distribution when a curve is 
to be fitted to the data. In 
case a rough diagram is re- 
quired to show the overlap- 
ping of several distributions, 
the polygon is prohahly bet- 

80 90 100 110 130 ISO 140 ISO 100 110 180 ISO , , , , 

otis score ter, but for most other repre- 
FlG. 8. Histogram of Otis Test Scores sentations the histogram is 

preferable. 

In bar diagrams the varying quantities are represented by 
horizontal bars as in Fig. 10. The chief reason for preferring a 
bar to a column arrangement is one of convenience. If the line 

* From C. H. Judd, " Measuring t hi Work of the Public Schools,” Cleveland Edu- 
cation Survey Repo?l t 1916, p. 84. 
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titles are large as in the ac- 
companying figure, the use 
of columns would be awk- 
ward. For a fairly large 
number of items the bar 
diagram will also be found 
to be more effective. 

Quantities which exhibit 
variation in one dimension 
should be represented by 
column or bar diagrams 
which are themselves one- 
dimensional. The use of 
three-dimensional diagrams, such as a row of persons of vary- 
ing size to show increase in population, may be very misleading 



Fig. 9. Histogram and frequency poly- 
gon for the intelligence quotients of 
Table 20, Chapter VII 


Los Angeles 

Seattle 1 

Pitta burgh 

Boston 

Kansas City 

Minneapolis 

St. Louis 

Washington 

Buffalo 

Newark 

Indianapolis 
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San Francisco 

Detroit 

Jersey City 

Milwaukee 

New Orleans 

Baltimore 



Fig. 10. Expenditure per child in average daily attendance for operation and 
maintenance of public schools, for Cleveland and for seventeen other cities * 


because there is doubt as to whether the height, area, or vol- 
ume of the figures is proportional to the change in population. 

* From Earl Clarke, "Financing the Public Schools/' Cleveland Education Survey 
Report , 1916, p. 37. 
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4. Coordinates 


In order to remind the reader of his coordinate geometry, 
which will be very much needed in the work which is to follow, 
the next few paragraphs will be devoted to a summary of the 
elements of that subject. 

If two straight lines OX and OY intersect in a plane, it is 
possible to describe the location of any point P in the plane 
with respect to the point of intersection 0. For most 
representations it is convenient to have the lines inter- 
sect at right angles. The horizontal line OX is known 
6 ' as the a;-axis, or axis of abscissas, while the vertical 
s - line OY is called the y-axis, or axis 

4 . of ordinates. The distances of the 

a — — p point P from the two axes are 

known as coordinates of the point. 
2 " 1 1 Thus in Fig. 11 the abscissa of the 

1 " T point P is OM, or four units, while 

^ — — £ — — £ — £ — ~ x its ordinate is ON, or three units. 
_ r „ ,, T11 . .. ... These two coordinates will locate 

and abscissa uniquely the position of any point 

P with respect to the origin 0. 

It will be noted that in Fig. 11 only positive quantities can be 
represented. In case negative numbers occur, the coordinate 
system may be extended as shown in Fig. 12. The plane is thus 
divided into four quadrants numbered in counterclockwise direc- 
tion about O. The coordinates of a point in the second and 
fourth quadrants are opposite in sign, while those for a point 
in the third quadrant are both negative. The coordinates of 
the four points in the diagram are as follows: 


Fig. 11. Illustrating ordinate 
and abscissa 
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In plotting mathe- 
matical relationships it 
is usually necessary to 
employ the more ex- 
tended scheme with 
four quadrants, but in 
dealing with statistical 
data which are usually 
positive, the first quad- 
rant will suffice. 

The following table 
gives the lung capacity 
in cubic inches of 521 
boys in the laboratory 
schools of The Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The 



Fig. 12. Illustrating plotting in four 
quadrants 


ages of the boys ranged from five to nineteen years, the meas- 


urements being made within a few days of each birthday. 


Table 8. Lung-Capacity Data from the Laboratory Schools 


Age 

» Average Lunci Capacity 

5 

76 

6 

73 

7 

„ 88 

8 

95 

9 

106 

10 

122 

11 

129 

12 

148 

13 

165 

14 

184 

15 

211 

16 

230 

17 

252 

18 

264 

19 

287 


These data have been plotted in Fig. 13 and the points connected 
in the form of a polygon. The trend appears fairly straight with 
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the exception of a general dip during the years of adolescence. 
This dip has been verified by other material.* 

Such a plot as that shown below is of value in analyzing the 
data and in giving to the reader a clear idea of the relation 
between the variables involved. We shall turn next to the 

general consideration of such func- 
tional relationships. 


5. Functional Relationships 

When two variables are so related 
that the value of the first variable 
depends upon the value of the sec- 
ond variable, then the first variable 
is said to be a function of the second. 
The area of a square, for example, is 
a function of the length of the side ; 
that is, area equals (side) 2 , or y = x 2 . 
Here the relationship is exact, all 
true squares conforming precisely to 
the law. Such functional relationships may be called mathe- 
matical, and are generally written in the form y ~/(x). 

The second variable, to which values may be assigned at 
pleasure, is called the independent variable, or argument ; and the 
first variable, whose values are determined as soon as values of 
the argument are assigned, is called the dependent variable, or the 
function. In the above example the side x, representing the side 
of the square, is the independent variable, while y, representing 
the area of the square, is the dependent variable. 

Other examples of functions are breathing capacity, which 
is a function of the age of the person ; the number of words 
typed per minute, which is a function of the hours of practice ; 
and the score on an achievement test, which is a function of the 

* Karl J. Holzinger, ''On the Relation of Vital Capacity to Certain Psychical 
Characters," Biometrika, Vol. XVI, p. 139. 


Lun? capacity 
Cubic inches 



Fig. 13. A plot of lung- 
capacity data 
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time spent in studying the subject tested. Such functions differ 
from exact mathematical functions in that they depend upon 
many more variables than the ones given, and the relationships 
indicated are only approximate. Breathing capacity, for in- 
stance, depends upon a great many factors other than age. A 
curve or an equation expressing the most probable breathing 
capacity for given ages will then furnish a basis for rough es- 
timation rather than exact prediction. An important part of 
statistical method is concerned with the selection of those 
mathematical functions which will give the best "fit” for a 
given body of data (see Chapter XVI). 


6. The Straight Line 


One of the simplest mathematical functions is that wherein 
the change in y is directly proportional to the change in x, 



Fig. 14. Graphs of the lines 
y = 3x and y = \ x 



FIG. 15. Graph of 

y = 2 z + 3 


be straight lines through the origin, as shown in Fig. 14. In 
obtaining the coordinates of various points it is only necessary 
to substitute arbitrary values for the argument x, and find the 
corresponding values of y. While only two points are necessary 
to determine a straight line, one other value has been given as 
a check. 
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The general equation, of a straight line may be written in the 
form y = ax + 6, where b is a constant representing the distance 

from the origin to the point of intersec- 
tion of the given line and the y-axis 
( : y-intercept ), and a is a constant repre- 
senting the slope of the line (the tangent 
of the angle which the line makes with 
the ar-axis). The line y = 2 z + 3 is 
shown in Fig. 15. 



7. Non-Linear Relationships 


Fig. 16. Graph of 
y = x 2 — 3 x -h 2 


The term '"curve” is employed in 
mathematics to designate any line, 
straight or curved, when located with reference to some coor- 
dinate system. It has been noted that equations of the first 
degree in x furnish straight lines when graphed. In case higher 
powers of the argument are present, some other form of curve 
results. One of the sim- 
plest of these is the parab- 
ola the general equation of 
which is y = ax 2 + ix + c, 
where the letters a, 6, and 
c again represent con- 
stants which determine 
the particular curve. The 
parabola y=^x 2 — 3x + 2 
is shown in Fig. 16. Here 
positive and negative val- 
ues of the argument were 
substituted in the equa- 
tion of the parabola to find the corresponding values for y . 

The nomcd yrobab ility curve , which will be used a great deal 

- 

in the subsequent work, may be written in the form y = e 2 , 



" 2 ' 8 - 2 . 4 2 ‘°- i . e 1 ' 2 '‘ 8 “* 4 


0 .4 .8 h2L6 2.0 2.4 2.8 

1 


Fig. 17. 


zjl 

Graph of y = e 2 
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where e is the base of the Napierian system of logarithms and 
is equal to 2.71828. The curve in Fig, 17 has been plotted from 
the series of values furnished at the right. These values could 
be calculated directly, but are readily obtained from tables al- 
ready prepared. It is evident that the same positive and nega- 
tive values of the argument give only one value for the function, 
so that the curve is symmetrical about the #-axis. It is also to 
be noted that the vertical scale unit was not taken equal to the 
horizontal one. The choice of scale units will of course in no 
way alter the properties of the curve and is largely a matter of 
taste unless the curve is to. be "fitted” to a series of observa- 
tions. (See Chapter XII, section 5.) 


EXERCISES 

I 

l. Calculate the valuation per inhabitant from the following data, 
computing the per capita valuations to the nearest dollar. Make 
a table ruled up according to the specifications in section 2. The 
columns in the table will be (1) city, (2) population, (3) total valua- 
tion, (4) valuation per inhabitant, (5) rank. 


Population in 1914 
(Thousands) 


Baltimore . . 
Boston . . . 
Buffalo . . . 
Cleveland . . 
Detroit . . . 
Indianapolis 
Jersey City . 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles . 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis . 
Newark . . 
New Orleans. 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
Seattle . . 

St. Louis . . 
Washington . 


Estimated Valuation 
of All Property 
Assessed 
(Thousands) 


$723,800 

1,489,609 

494,200 

756,831 

598,634 

363,414 

257,645 

371,191 

836,604 

511,721 

639,269 

383,864 

314,086 

789,035 

1,247,391 

473,175 

1,125,309 

538,390 
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2. Make a column diagram for the following data on centimeter 
or similar graph paper : 

а. Each column represents a grade and is proportional in height 
to the membership of the grade. 

б. Darken the upper part of each column to show the proportion 
of overage children in each grade. 

c. Make the columns one centimeter wide and leave a one-half- 
centimeter space between columns. 

d. Print the total membership over each column or use a scale at 
the left. 

e . Put a suitable title at the bottom of the diagram. 


Number op Normal and Overage Pupils in an Ideal School in 
which an 80 Per Cent Promotion Rate is in Effect 


Grade 

Total 

Normal 

Overage 

I . . . 

125 

120 

5 

II 

125 

112 

13 

Ill 

125 

103 

22 

IV 

125 

92 

33 

V 

124 

82 

42 

VI 

121 

73 

48 

VII 

109 

63 

46 

VIII 

85 

t 

55 

30 


3. Plot the following pairs of scores for quality and speed on the 
Ayres Handwriting Scale. 

Q. 42, 31, 65, 59, 38, 62, 35, 47, 57, 67, 51, 42, 34, 29, 63 

S. 94, 91, 87, 81, 80, 78, 75, 74, 75, 73, 70, 68, 61, 43, 75 

4. Make histograms for the distributions found in Exercise 3 of 
Chapter II. 

5. Make histograms for the two spelling distributions of Exer- 
cises 6 and 7 of Chapter II. 

6. Construct graphs for the cumulative frequency distributions 
given by Exercises 4 and 8 of Chapter II. 

7 . Plot the straight lines, 

(a) y = 3 x — 7, (b) y = 2 x + 6, (c) x = 3 y — 4. 

8. Plot the curves, 

(a) y = 3x 2 + 2z- 1, (b)y = 4z 3 4 5 6 7 8 — 6x s + 2r + 3, (c)y = 10 e 2 . 

(Make use of the values given in section 7.) 



CHAPTER IV 


LOGARITHMS 

1. Introductory 

For most computations it is best to use a calculating machine, 
but for students such aids are frequently out of the question. 
They must often resort to ordinary arithmetic, slide rules, or 
logarithms in working out statistical problems. In dealing with 
classroom exercises and even extended problems such as those 
arising in connection with a thesis, logarithms will be found to 
be extremely convenient and accurate. The present chapter is 
therefore devoted to a brief account of their nature and use. 

The student who is familiar with logarithms may omit' this 
chapter, but it frequently happens that one needs to review this 
subject. The present material may then serve not only as a 
short introduction for the student who knows nothing of loga- 
rithms, but also as a convenient reminder of some of the things 
once known but forgotten. 

2. Arithmetical and Geometrical Progressions 

An arithmetical progression is a succession of terms such that 
each term differs from that immediately preceding it by a con- 
stant known as the common difference. Show that the following 
are examples of such arithmetical progressions or series : 


Arithmetical Progression Difference, d 

o. 1,2, 3, 4, 5,6, ••• +1 

b. 16, 14, 12, 10, 8, 6, • • • - 2 

e. 6, 11, 16, 21, 26, 31, 36, • • • +5 

d. 2J, 3f, 5, 6i 7$, • • • + ll 

— 6, — 3, — 1, + l f + 3 r -(- * * ■ +2 

/ . a f a + d, a + 2 d t a + 3 d f • ■ * + d 

47 
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A geometrical progression is a series of terms such that each 
term is the product of the preceding term by a constant known 
as the ratio. Examples of such progressions are as follows : 

Geometrical Progression Ratio, r 

a, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, •• • 2 

b. 100, - 50 , 25, - 12.5, 6.25, • • ■ -.5 

c * 5, 2 5 7 , / r , • • • S 

d. a, ar, ar 2 , ar 3 , ar 4 , • • • r 

The abbreviation for an arithmetical progression is A.P. 
and for a geometrical progression is G . P. 

The arithmetical mean of a series is obtained by dividing the 
total of the numbers by the number of items in the series. Thus 
in the series 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, the mean is 28/7 = 4. A general 
procedure for finding the mean of any arithmetical series may 
be shown as follows : Let the first term and the difference be 
' any algebraic numbers denoted by a and d and let n be a posi- 
tive integer representing the number of terms. We may then 
write 

Number of term : 1 2 3 n 

Progression : a a + d a + 2d - * • a +(« — 1) d 

The last term, or l, is clearly given by the formula 

l = a + (n — 1) rf- (1) 

If s denotes the sum of the n terms in such a progression, this 
sum written in natural and in reverse order will give 


s = a + [a + d] + [a + 2 d] + • • • [a + (n — 1) d] 
and s = l + [l — d] + [J — 2 d] 4- * • • [f — (» — 1) d]. 

Adding these two equations, member by member, we find that 

s = n(fl + (2) 

£/ 

The arithmetical mean, A. M., is therefore given by 


( 3 ) 
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Applying this formula to the A.P. 6, 11, 16, 21, 26, 31, we 
obtain A.M. = - = 18.5. 

If three numbers form a G.P. the middle number is called 
the geometrical mean of the other two and is obtained by extract- 
ing the square root of their product. This follows at once from 
the general form of a G.P. : a, ar, ar 2 ■ ■ ■ ar n ~ l ~ l. For any 
two numbers a and b, therefore, the geometrical mean is given 

by the formula , — 

G.M. = Vob. (4) 

Example. The G.M. of 1 and 9 is Vl x 9 = 3, that is, 
1, 3, 9 are in a G.P. with ratio 3. 

Insert four geometric terms between 18 and #7- The first 
term a = 18, l = and « = 4 + 2 = 6. Since l — ar n ~ 1 we 

have - = r n ~ l ~ whence r = \. The required terms are 

CL 

therefore 6, 2, f, and f. 

3. The Invention op Logarithms 

The most important discovery in the development of mathe- 
matical computation was the invention of logarithms by John 
Napier, Baron of Merchiston of Scotland (1550-1617). The 
principle underlying his invention may be explained in terms 
of arithmetical and geometrical progressions. 

Let such a pair of associated series be given as follows : 

A.P. 0123456 7 8 9 10 

G.P. 1 2 4 8 16 32 64 128 256 512 1024 

The product of any two numbers in the second line of numbers 
(G.P.) may be found by adding the corresponding numbers in 
the A. P., finding this sum in the A. P., and finally taking the 
corresponding number in the G. P. line as the required answer. 
Thus the product 4 x 128 may be found by adding 2 and 7 (the 
numbers in the A.P. corresponding), finding their sum (9) in 
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the A.P., and then thexorresponding number (512) in the G.P., 
this being the required product. The time-saving principle 
illustrated by this method is that the process of multiplication 
is replaced by that of addition. 

It is apparent that series such as the above furnish only a few 
of the possible products which might be required. The system 
needs, therefore, to be extended. In addition to continuing the 
progressions at either end, Napier inserted terms as illustrated 
by the following series : 

A.P: 0 .5 1 1.5 2 2.5 ' 3 3.5 

f 1 V2 2 V8 4 V32 8 V128 

G - P, tl 1.41 2 2.83 4 5.66 8 11.31 

This amounts to inserting arithmetical and geometrical means 
between the original terms. 

The above series are tabular representations of the function 
y = 2% where x denotes the numbers in the A.P., and y the 
numbers in the G. P. The number 2 is called the base and x is 
said, to be the logarithm of y to the base 2. The logarithm of a 
number is thus the exponent to which a fixed number, called the 
base, must be raised to equal the given number, or, if y = b 1 , then 
x is the logarithm of y to the base b, or x — log^ y. 

If 2 is the base, log 2 64 = 6, because 2 a = 64 ; if 8 is the base, 
logs 64 = 2, because 8 2 = 64. The number of possible bases is 
clearly infinitely large. 

The invention of logarithms by Napier stimulated an Eng- 
lishman by the name of Henry Briggs to work out a system of 
logarithms to the base 10. Between the years 1617 and 1628, 
Briggs and others completed tables of logarithms up to 100,000 
carried out to fourteen decimal places. Many other tables have 
since been computed, one of the most complete being a 20-place 
table carried out by Mr. A. J. Thompson* under the direction 
of Professor Pearson. 

* A. J. Thompson, Log arithmetic a Britannica, being a Standard Table of Loga- 
rithms to Twenty Decimal Places. Cambridge University Press, London, 1924. 
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The present chapter will deal entirely with the Briggs loga- 
rithms with a base of 10. Before considering their use, how- 
ever, a brief review of the laws of exponents will be given. 


4. Laws of Exponents 


The symbol a n is used to represent the product of a to n equal 
factors, or a” = o ■ a ■ a • a • • ■ to n factors where n is a positive 
integral (whole) exponent. Certain fundamental laws for such 
exponents may now be given as follows : 

I. (a m )(o") = a m +n ; for example, (10 2 )(10 3 ) = 10 2+3 = 10 5 - 
This follows at once from the fact that 

(a m ) (a H ) = (a ■ a • a ■ • • to m factors )(a ■ a ■ a • • • to n factors) 
= a • a ■ a • a • • • to (m + n) factors. 

The remaining laws are proved in a similar way. 

II. ^ = a m ~ n ; for example, = 8 s-4 — 8 2 . 

III. ( a m ) n — a mn ; for example, (20 2 ) 3 = 2O 0 . 

IV. ( ab) n = a n b n ; for example, (3 X 4) 2 = 3 2 X 4 2 . 

/2\ 3 _ 2 if 
• \l) ~ 3 3 

The above laws also hold when the exponents are any positive or 
negative integral or fractional numbers. Fractional and nega- 
tive exponents are defined as follows : 


— n a 3 

a n = y/cT ; for example, 8* = V8 2 = 4, 


a_n = ^ ’ for example ’ 16-2 = ife = ofei • 


16 2 

16 '^ = —j= 

Vl6 


256 

1 

4 ' 


If a~ n = it follows that a n-n — a° — 1. 
a n 

Thus any number to the zero power is equal to one. 
important law and should be remembered. 


This is an 
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Some further illustrations of the above laws are as follows : 

1 1 
2' 


1§I= 16*"* = 16"* = 


16* 


\/l6 


(27 2 )* = ^(27)2 = 9. 
(4x9)-*= 36~* = 


(1 

5» 

5 2 


1 

V36 6 

F = (|V = VL5 = 1.225. 


5 2 


_L 

25' 


5. Laws of Logarithms 

From the definition of a logarithm and the laws of exponents, 
the basic principles for logarithmic computation may be ex- 
pressed as follows : 

I. The logarithm of a product is equaTto the sum of the loga- 
rithms of the factors, or 

log. MN = logs M + log. AT. 

Proof. Let x = log. M and y = lo gi> N. Then If = M and 
b y = N (from the definition in section 3) and MN = ff +v , or 
log. MN = x + y = log 6 M + log* A\ The proofs for the re- 
maining laws are similar. 

II. The logarithm of a quotient is equal to the logarithm of the 
dividend minus the logarithm of the divisor, or 

M 

log. -jj - log. M — log. N. 

III. The logarithm of the nth power of a number is n times the 
logarithm of the number, or 

log. M n = n log. M. 

IV. The logarithm of the nth root of a number is one-nth of the 
logarithm of the number, or 

log. Vm = - log. M. 

Tb 
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6. The Briggs System of Logarithms 


Returning to the Briggs system of logarithms we may note 
that the logarithm of any number N to the base 10 is the ex- 
ponent x to which 10 must be raised to produce the number N. 


Thus, if 


x = logio N, 


then 


10* - N. 


Inasmuch as 10 is always the base here considered we may here- 
after write more briefly, 

x ~ log N. 

From the above definition we may write down the logarithms 
of certain numbers at once as shown in Table 9. 


Table 9. Showing the Logarithms of Numbers which are 
Multiples of 10 



The logarithm of a number between 100 and 1000 will evi- 
dently be somewhere between 2 and 3, that is, some fractional 
exponent. The number having the logarithm 2.5, for example, 
m ay be fo und by taking the geometric mean of 100 and 1000, or 
V 100,000 = 316.2. We may then write log 316.2 = 2.5. 

It is evident that logarithms consist of an integral and a 
decimal part, the former being called the characteristic and the 
latter the mantissa of the logarithm. Thus for the logarithm of 
316.2 the characteristic is 2 and the mantissa is .5. 
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Very complete tables of mantissas have been computed as 
described above and conveniently tabled for use. The charac- 
teristic, it will be noted, may always be obtained by inspection. 

In order to illustrate the procedure in finding the complete 
logarithm a four-place table of mantissas is given on pages 60 
and 61. Let the logarithm of 43.2 be required. Since this num- 
ber lies between 10 and .100 its logarithm will be between 1 and 
2 and hence the characteristic is 1. 

The mantissa, or decimal part, is found by looking down the 
column under N for the figures 43 and then proceeding to the 
right until the column headed 2 is reached. The number found 
is 6355. The decimal points have been omitted in the table, so 
that the complete logarithm is 1 + .6355, or log 43.2 — 1.6355. 

If the number had been 4.32, the characteristic would have 
been zero and the mantissa the same as before. Therefore, 
log 4.32 = 0.6355. This result is evident from the laws of ex- 
ponents, for if 1QI.6355 _ 43.2, 

then 10 1 - 6356 -r- 10= 4.32, 

or = 4.32. 

For the logarithm of .432, the characteristic will be — 1 and 
the mantissa will again be equal to + .6355. Instead of adding 
these two values directly, however, it is found more convenient 
to keep the mantissa positive and write 

log .432 = 9.6355 - 10, 

by adding and subtracting 10 from the characteristic. 

The general rule for determining the characteristic of a loga- 
rithm may now he stated as follows'. The characteristic of a 
number greater than 1 is one less than the number of digits to the 
left of the decimal point; while the characteristic for a number less 
than 1 is negative and one greater {numerically) than the number 
of zeros between the decimal point and the first significant figure. 

In looking up the mantissa of a number the rule is to neglect 
the decimal point and find the nearest mantissa for the given 
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sequence of digits. A more accurate method will be shown in 
section 7, where linear interpolation is presented. 

The logarithms of the following numbers should now be veri- 
fied by these rules and Table 10. 

log 6.37 = 0.8041 log .00004 = 5.6021 - 10 

log .0637 = 8.8041 - 10 log 1910 = 3.2810 
log .00637 = 7.8041 - 10 log 20000 = 4.3010 
log 1.01 = 0.0043 log 2 = 0.3010 

log .001 = 7.0000 - 10 log .999 = 9.9996 - 10 

A few short calculations may now be illustrated by the use of 
logarithms. Let the product 6.37 x 1910 be required. By the 
first law of the preceding section, 

log (6.37 x 1910) = log 6.37 + log 1910 

= 0.8041 + 3.2810 = 4.0851. 

The number corresponding to the logarithm 4.0851 is clearly 
between 10,000 and 100,000, and the sequence of the digits is 
determined by the mantissa .0851. The nearest fiiantissa in 
Table 10 is .0864, corresponding to the number 122, so that 
the required product to three figures is 12,200. By direct mul- 
tiplication the product is 12,166.70. ' 

The steps in the above calculation were as follows : 

1. Finding the logarithms of the factors (.8041 and 3.2810), 

2. Adding these logarithms (4.0851), 

3. Looking for the number (A r ) corresponding to the mantissa 
of the sum of the logarithms (122 corresponds to .0864), and 

4. Determining the number of places in the result by noting 
the characteristic of the sum of the logarithms (characteristic 
4 gives five digits before decimal point), and supplying zeros for 
the missing digits. (Answer is 12,200.) 

0437 

Next let the quotient be required. By the second law of 

logarithms, log quotient = log .0437 — log 6920, or (8.6405 — 10) 
— 3.8401 = 4.8004 — 10. The reason for adding and subtracting 
10 for negative characteristics now becomes apparent, for the 
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subtraction may be made continuous; that is, on reaching the 
decimal point, 1 may be borrowed from the 8, which is positive. 
The difference is therefore 4.8004 — 10. Looking in the table 
for the mantissa nearest .8004 we find .8007, which corresponds 
to the sequence of digits 632. The characteristic 4 — 10, or — 6, 
shows that five zeros must follow between the decimal point and 
the first significant figure in the number. The required quotient 
is therefore .00000632. By arithmetical calculation we obtain 
.000006315 + 

The great convenience of logarithms is shown especially in 
raising a number to a given power. If (.642) 6 be required, the 
third law of logarithms may be applied, and we find that 

log (.642) 6 = 6 log .642 = 6(9.8075 - 10) 

= 58.8450 - 60 
= 8.8450-10. 

The nearest mantissa is .8451 for N = 700, and the characteris- 
tic is — 2. The answer is therefore .0700. By multiplying out 

(.642)(.642) • • - to six factors we obtain .07002. 

10 > — 

By applying the fourth law, V.777 may be found as follows : 

log y/J77 = * log .777 = *(9.8904 - 10) 

= *(99.8904 - 100) 

= 9.98904 - 10. 

The required root is therefore .975. 

7. Interpolation 

A graph of the logarithm function y = logi 0 N may be made 
by plotting a few of the values from Table 10. (See Idg. 18.) 

The logarithm of 7 is given by the ordinate .8451, while the 
logarithm of 8 is represented by y = .9031. If the logarithms 
between 7 and 8 were unknown, an approximation to the loga- 
rithm of 7.5 could be obtained by assuming that the function is 
a straight line over this interval and taking the ordinate at 7.5 
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as the required logarithm. Graphically, this amounts to measur- 
ing the ordinate PQ shown in Fig . 18. Arithmetically, the pro- 
cedure is to take half the sum of the logarithms of 7 and 8, or 
.8741. Reference to the table, however, gives log 7.5 - .8751, 
so that there is an error of .001 in this case. 

The above method is known as linear interpolation and is 
extremely useful in case the interval over which the interpo- 
lation is carried is small. In such cases the function will be 
so nearly linear that only 
a slight error will result, i 
V alues of the function be- 
tween those given in the 
table may be found, and 
hence a greater degree of 
accuracy may be obtained 
than in the tabled entries. 

Thus, if the logarithm of 
7.637 be required, the log- 
arithms of 7.63 and 7.64 
may be found in Table 10 
and the extra amount for 
.007 found by interpolation. 

An enlarged portion of the 
graph is shown in Fig. 19. The difference between the loga- 
rithm for 7.64 and 7.63 is .0006 and is known as the tabular 
difference . From similar triangles it is now apparent that 



Fi(3- 18. Graph <>( y = log n illustrating 
linear interpolation for log 7.5 


~ 00 y = or c — .7 (.0006) = .0004, where c is the correction 

to be added to the lower tabular value. The logarithm of 7.637 
is therefore .8825 + .0004 = .8829. (From a seven-place table 
the logarithm is .8829228.) 

The labor of computing each correction is saved by using a 
table of proportional parts shown at the right of the main figures 
in Table 10. In finding the logarithm of 7.637, for example, it 
is only necessary to look up the logarithm of 7.63, move out along 
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this line to the value 7 at the top or bottom of the proportional 
parts, and read off the entry 4. This last result is to be added 
to the fourth place of .8825, giving .8829 as before. In a simi- 
lar way, the logarithms of 6.349 and .04233 are 0.8027 and 
8.6266 — 10, respectively. 

The table of proportional parts is also useful in looking up 
the number corresponding to a given logarithm. This may 
be illustrated by the following problem : 

Find the product of .7437 
and 3.242. 

log .7437= 9.8714-10 
log 3.242 = 0.5108 - 

log prod. = 10.3822 — 10 

The nearest mantissa smaller 
than .3822 is .3820, which corre- 
sponds to the number 241. The 
difference .0002 is now found in 
the proportional parts on the 
same line and by moving up to the top is found to correspond 
to 1. This last result should be adjoined to the three figures 
already found, giving as the required number 2.411. The whole 
procedure will become clearer if the logarithm of 2.411 is now 
worked out as shown in the paragraph above. 

The method of linear interpolation will be sufficiently accu- 
rate for small differences in logarithms and similar functions 
where one (and possibly two'; places beyond those given In the 
table are required. Thus -with Table 10 linear interpolation is 
adequate for the logarithms of four-place numbers, and with 
a five-place table such as Taylor’s * similar interpolation gives 
logarithms of five-place numbers. 

More exact methods of interpolation are often required in 
advanced statistical work, but the formulas become quite com- 

* Taylor, Five-Place Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables. Ginn and Com- 
pany. This table is especially recommended on account of its excellent physical 
make-up and the thumb index with which it is provided. 



Fig. 19. Showing linear inter- 
polation for log 7,637 
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plicated and are used so seldom in elementary work that they 
are omitted here. For a clear account the student should con- 
sult Forsyth,* and for more advanced treatment an excellent 
work by Whittaker and Robinson, t 


8. Some Additional Problems 


It should be noted that the operations of addition and sub- 
traction of numbers cannot be carried out by logarithms. Thus, 
if the problem to be worked out is 

(6.743) (89.24) - (36.5) 

475 

this must be broken up into two parts which are worked sep- 
arately by logarithms and combined only when the final answers 
are obtained. The work will then be as follows : 

log 6.743 = 0.8289 log 36.5 = 11.5623 - 10 

log 89.24 = 1.9506 log 475 - 2.6767 

log prod. = 2.7795 log quot. = 8.8856 — 10 

log 475 = 2.6767 . .-.quot. = .07684 

log quot. = 0.1028 
.-. quot. = 1.267 


The required answer is therefore 1.267 — .077 = 1.190. As we 
shall see in the next chapter, such a result should not be carried 
beyond four figures. 

In subtracting the logarithm of 475 from log 36.5 it will be 
noted that 10 has been added to and subtracted from the char- 
acteristic of the latter in order to facilitate the final subtraction 
of the logarithms. 

A typical problem that occurs in statistical calculation is of 
the form 


S.D.= 



for example, 



* Forsyth, Mathematical Analysis of Statistics, chap. ill. Wiiey, 1924. 
t Whittaker and Robinson, The Calculus of Observations. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, 1924. 
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Table 10. Four-Place Logarithms of Numbers (Continued) 


JV 

0123456 7 8 9 | 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

6 

55 

7404 7412 7419 7427 7435 7443 7451 7459 7466 7474 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

56 

' 7482 7490 7497 7505 7513 7520 7528 7536 7543 7551 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

6 

7 

57 

7559 7566 7574 7582 7689 7697 7604 7612 7619 7627 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

7 

58 

7634 7642 7649 7657 7664 7672 7679 7686 7694 7701 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

59 

7709 7716 7723 7731 7738 7745 7752 7760 7767 7774 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

7 

60 

7782 7789 7796 7803 7810 7818 7825 7832 7839 7846 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

61 

7853 7860 7868 7875 7882 7889 7896 7903 7910 7917 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

6 

62 

7924 7931 7938 7945 7952 7959 7966 7973 7980 7987 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

A 

5 

6 

6 

63 

7993 5000 5007 5014 5021 8028 5035 8041 8045 8055 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

64 

8062 8069 8075 8082 8089 8096 8102 8109 8116 8122 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

65 

8129 8136 8142 8149 8156 8162 8169 8176 8182 8189 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

63 

8195 8202 8209 8215 8222 8228 8235 8241 8248 8254 

1 

1 

2 

3- 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

67 

8261 8267 8274 8280 8287 8293 8299 8306 8312 8319 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

68 

8325 8331 8333 8344 8351 8357 8363 8370 8376 8382 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

69 

8388 8395 8401 8407 8414 8420 8426 8432 8439 8445 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

70 

8451 8457 8463 8470 8476 8482 8488 8494 8500 8506 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

71 

8513 8519 8525 8531 8537 8543 8549 3555 8561 8567 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

72 

8573 8579 8585 8591 8597 8603 8609 8615 8621 8627 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

73 

8633 8639 8645 8651 8657 8663 8669 8675 8681 8686 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

74 

8692 8698 8704 8710 8716 8722 8727 8733 8739 8745 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

4 

4 

5 

5 

75 

8751 8756 8762 8768 8774 8779 8785 8791 8797 8802 

1 

X 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

5 

5 

76 

8808 8814 8820 8825 8831 8837 8842 8848 8854 8859 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6 

5 

77 

8865 8871 8876 8882 8887 8893 8899 8904 8910 8915 

X 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

78 

8921 8927 8932 8938 8943 8949 8954 8960 8965 8971 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

79 

8976 8982 8987 8993 8998 9004 9009 9015 9020 9025 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

BO 

9031 9036 9042 9047 9053 9058 9063 9069 9074 9079 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

81 

9085 9090 9096 9101 9106 9112 9117 9122 9128 9133 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

82 

9138 9143 9149 9154 9159 9165 9170 9175 9180 9186 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

83 

9191 9196 9201 9206 9212 9217 9222 9227 9232 9238 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

6 

84 

9243 9248 9253 9258 9263 9269 9274 9279 9284 9289 

1 

1 

2 


3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

85 

9294 9299 9304 9309 9315 9320 9325 9330 9335 9340 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

86 

9345 9350 9355 9360 9365 9370 9375 9380 9385 9390 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

87 

9395 9400 9405 9410 9415 9420 9425 9430 9435 9440 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

as 

944 5 €45$ €455 €45$ € 455 € 45 9 €4 74 €4 79 9484 9489 

9 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

89 

9494 9499 9504 9509 9513 9518 9523 9528 9533 9538 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

90 

9542 9547 9552 9557 9562 9566 9571 9576 9581 9586 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

91 

9590 9595 9600 9605 9609 9614 9619 9624 9628 9633 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 4 

92 

9638 9643 9647 9652 9657 9661 9666 9671 9675 9680 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

93 

9685 9689 9694 9699 9703 9708 9713 9717 9722 9727 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

94 

9731 9736 9741 9745 9750 9754 9759 9763 9768 9773 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

95 

9777 9782 9786 9791 9795 9800 9805 9809 9814 9818 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

96 

9823 982 7 9832 9836 9841 9845 9850 9854 9859 9863 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

97 

9868 9872 9877 9881 9886 9890 9894 9899 9903 9908 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

98 

9912 9917 9921 9926 9930 9934 9939 9943 9948 9952 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

4 

99 

9956 9961 9965 9969 9974 9978 9983 9987 9991 9996 

0 

1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

N 

01 23456 789 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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With a machine or even by long-hand arithmetic, this result 
may be worked out quite rapidly if a good table of squares is 
used- The logarithmic calculation is a little awkward on ac- 
count of the subtraction under the radical, but inasmuch as 
some students find it convenient the method may be illustrated 
as follows : 


log 3483 = 3.5420 
log 794 = 2.8998 

log £ = 0.6422 
N 

£ = 4.387 

N 

s_ 

N 

Mb 


log 37 = 11.5682 — 10 
log 794= 2.8998 
log C = 8.6684-10 
log C 2 = 17.3368 - 20 
.-. C 2 = .002 

’ 2 = 4.385 

! ) = 0.6420 


I°g^-C2 = 0 .32 10 
log h = .6990 

log S. D. = 1.020Q S. D. = 10.47 


Another calculation may be illustrated by the formula 
S „ _ 743.2 


r = 


N<r x a y 


For example, r = 


682(2.673) (2.794) 


This is readily adapted to logarithmic work : 


log 682 = 2.8338 
log 2.673 = 0.4270 
log 2.794 = 0.4462 
log prod. = 3.7070 


log 743.2 = 12.8711 - 10 

log prod. = 3.7070 

log r = 9.1641 - 10 

r = ..1459 


A final problem may be worked out in the case of the geo- 
metric mean of several quantities where 

G.M. = </xT- T 2 • X 3 • • • X n 
for example, G.M. = "^27^4 X 2975 X 28.3 x 29.2 x 29.9 
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We therefore have : 

log 27.4 = 1.4378 
log 29.5 = 1.4698 
log 28.3 = 1.4518 
log 29.2 = 1.4654 
log 29.9 = 1.4757 
log prod. = 7.3005 
\ log prod. =■ 1.4601 
G. M. = 28.8 


EXERCISES 


1. !Find the logarithms of the following numbers by a four-place 
table. Check your results by referring to a five-place table: 634.2, 
59.61, 1.722, .004359, .1166, .00004795, 5566., 6234000. 

2. Work out the following operations by logarithms : 


ID 

(4) 


.6432 x .03475 


6.742 

(■3472) 2 (.6745) 4 ~l 2 
(1.342) 3 




6 1437.1 1 

\3622. ’ V472 x 347 ’ 


(5) V67 x- 68 X 69 x 70 


Ana. (1) .003315, (2) .7030, (3) .00247,' (4) .0001066, (5) { j! 3 ' 


49. 

4875. 


3. Calculate the standard deviations with the following data, 


using the formula S. D. = 


h. 



s 

N 

C 


h 

S. D. (Ans.) 

(1) 4732 

462 

.0123 

5 

16.0 

(2) 1692 

192 

1.1340 

3 

3.23 

(3) 1573 

641 

.843 

0.25 

0.330 

4. Compute the correlations for the data below, using the formula 

n 



b 


C 

r (An«,) 

(1) 176 


235 


182 

.851 

(2) 234 


234 


259 

.951 

(3) 193 


291 


279 

.677 

(4) — 64.2 


173.3 


1892 

- .112 

(5) 831 


831 


831 

1.000 
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5. Compute the geometric means for the following series : 

а. 169, 171, 165, 168, 173, 175, 170. (170.1. Ans.) 

6 . 33.1, 34.2, 33.4, 34.5, 33.6, 34.7, 34.8, 33.9. (34.0. Ana.) 

б . Calculate T\ 2.3 by the following formula : 


fl2.3 = ' 


r 12 — t 13 r_ 2 3 




Use Holzinger’s* Table VII for log Vl — r 2 . 


Ha 

T 13 

f23 

ris.3 (Am.) 

T 12 

Tl3 

f23 

rn.3 (Am.) 

(1) -82 

.16 

.17 

.815 

(4) .431 

,327 

.214 

.391 

(2) .09 

.16 

.17 

.065 

(5) .647 

.832 

.725 

.115 

(3) .80 

.80 

.80 

.444 ' 

( 6 ) .932 

.327 

.214 

.934 


7. Using the formula 

1 - Kim) = (1 - rf a )(l - r? 3 . 2 )(l - rh. 23 ). 


work out the values of # 1 ( 234 ) with the aid of Holringer’s Table VI. 


n? 


fl4.23 

Ri(s34) (Am.) 

(1) .791 

• .620 

.474 

.906 

(2) .833 

.695 

.347 

.928 

(3) .755 

.062 

- .007 

.756 

(4) .815 

.742 

.676 

.958 


* Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical Tables for Students in Education and Psychol' 
ogy. The University of Chicago Press, 1925. 



CHAPTER V 


ERRORS IN CALCULATION AND MEASUREMENT 

1. Accuracy in Statistical Method 

In dealing with statistical material it is desirable to recognize 
very early the importance of accuracy not only in the calculations 
which need to be performed but in the data themselves. The 
student should train himself to be accurate in his computations 
and to employ adequate checks wherever possible. He should 
also be cautious as to accuracy of the data which he is using, 
in order to safeguard against making unwarranted conclusions 
from the results obtained. 

Actual blunders in calculation can best be obviated by ex- 
treme care and adequate methods of checking all of the com- 
putations. Even with such mistakes eliminated, however, it is 
necessary to be cautious regarding the number of places to use 
in order to obtain a result to a given degree of accuracy. The 
distinction between different types of error is also important. 
For these reasons the present chapter will be devoted to some 
of the simplest principles involved in errors of calculation and 
measurement. 

2. Absolute and Relative Errors 

An error may be defined as the discrepancy between the ob- 
tained and the true values from a numerical process or meas- 
urement. If X\ be an obtained value and X the true value, 
the. difference, E x = Xi — X, is known as the absolute error. The 
ratio of the absolute error to the true value, or E x /X, is called 
the relative error. For example, suppose the true value of X is 
67.5 inches, and measurements X x = 66.9 inches and X 2 = 69.7 
inches have been made. The two absolute errors will be 

65 
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Ei = — 0.6 and E 2 ='+ 2.2, while the corresponding relative 
errors will be — .01 and + .03, or — 1 per cent and +3 per cent. 

Whenever values are obtained from the measurements of some 
continuous variables such as height, they can never be exact nor 
can their true value evei be determined. Ah such values, includ- 
ing the errors themselves, must be approximations. The best 
that can be done is to measure to a certain degree of accuracy, 
take the average of a number of observations as an approxima- 
tion to the true value, and consider the variations from this 
result as errors. Thus suppose a stick is measured ten times to 
the nearest millimeter and the following observations are re- 
corded : 57, 58, 58, 56, 57, 60, 57, 55, 56, 56. Their average, or 
57, might be taken as the true or most typical value, and the 
variations 0, +1, +1, —1, 0, +3, 0,-2, —1, —1 would be 
considered as absolute errors although they are themselves only 
approximations to the true errors. 

In case we are dealing with a discrete series such as the num- 
bers of pupils in various school grades the resulting observations 
of grade size may be considered as exact. It should be noted, 
however, that the unit of tabulation in such a series is the pupil, 
and that these units are equal to one another only in a very 
limited sense, that is, as human entities. 

3. Biased and Unbiased Errors 

Errors which tend to compensate or offset one another in the 
long run are known as unbiased or compensating errors. A good 
example is furnished by the rounding off of numbers to a smaller 
number of places as in Table 11. 

In rounding off the numbers to the nearest thousand, figures 
less than 500 are discarded and those greater than 500 are con- 
sidered as 1000. If figures had occurred at exactly 500, they 
would have been equally divided above and below, or in case of a 
single such number, 1000 would have been added. In the table on 
page 67 the "errors” in rounding were —347, — 143, +365, +228, 
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Table 11. Average Daily School Attendance in the 
United States, 1870-1910 


Yfar 

Children in 
A.D.A. 

Thousands op 
Children in 
A.D.A. 

1870 ... 

4,077,347 

4,077 

1880 

6,144,143 

6,144 

1890 . . . 

8,153,635 

8,154 

1900 

10,632,772 

10,633 

1910 .... 

12,827,307 

12,827 

Total .... 

41,835,204 

41,835 

Average 

8,367,041 

8,367 ^ 


and — 307, with an algebraic total of — 204. Even with so short 
a series the total error was relatively small, and for a longer list 
of numbers it would tend to become less because of the random 
distribution of digits greater and less than five. 

Unbiased errors are very important in the theory of averages 
because their balancing effect will tend to make the average 
more accurate than the original numbers. Thus, in Table 11, the 
absolute error in the rounded average is only 41, which is much 
less than that of any individual item. As a caution it should 
be added that the above short series happened to illustrate 
the above principles 
and was therefore 
chosen. In general a 
longer series would 
be required to secure 
any considerable bal- 
ancing of errors. 

Biased errors are 
those which do not 
tend to neutralize 
one another but accumulate in such a way as to produce a 
relatively large error in the total or average. Such errors are 
illustrated in Fig. 20 by the marks of two teachers. 



Fig. 20. Distribution of grades of a class of 
pupils by a regular teacher and by a substitute 

Based on one month's class work and five tests 
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* 

If biased errors are present in a series of observations, tjie 
• average will tend to be as inaccurate as the individual measure- 
ments upon which it is based. Suppose that a meter stick is one 
centimeter shorter than the standard. All measurements with 
it will have a relative error of 1 per cent in the same direction 
and the average will be likewise affected as illustrated in the 
following table : 

Table 12 . Hypothetical Measurements with Constant Error 
or 1 Per Cent 


Observed Measurement 

Constant Error 


69 

+ .69 


71 

+ .71 


69 

+ .69 


68 

+ .68 


73 

+ .73 

Total . . . 

. 350 

+ 3.50 

Average 

, . 70 

+ .70 


4. Significant Figures 

The digits in a numerical result which are known to be correct 
are called significant figures. Thus, if a measurement such as 
39.6 mm. be made, it is assumed to be correct to the nearest 
tenth of a millimeter and is said to have three significant figures, 
the true value lying anywhere between 39.55 mm. and 39.65 mm. 
If the same result is expressed as .0396 meter, it is still to be con- 
sidered as correct to three figures, the zero after the decimal 
point merely serving to fill a space. When zeros occur on the 
right of a series of digits the significant figures may be shown by 
the use of a decimal point. For example, a measurement such 
as 2600. is correct to four figures or is between 2599.5 and 2600.5, 
while 2600 is correct to only two figures and lies between 2550 
and 2650. By way of further illustration, the following num- 
bers would all be considered as correct to five significant figures : 
47.234, .00036924, .0042000, 4349.0, 1000.0, 956340, 1.0000. 
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6. Arithmetical Computation with Rounded Numbers 

Consider the following series of products with successively 
rounded values of w = 3.1415927 and e = 2.7182818, whose 
product, correct to eight significant figures, is 8.5397342. 


tt x e 

Product 

Correct Value 

( 3 . 141 5927 ) ( 2 . 7182818 ) 

= 8.53973425942286 

8.5397342 

( 3 . 141693 ) ( 2 . 718282 ) 

= 8.539735703226 

8.539734 

( 3 . 14159 )( 2 . 71828 ) 

= 8.5397212652 

8.53973 

( 3 . 14161 ( 2 . 7183 ) 

= 8.53981128 

8.5397 

( 3 . 142 ) ( 2 . 718 ) 

= 8.539956 

8.540 

( 3 . 14 ) ( 2 . 72 ) 

= 8.5408 

8.54 

( 3 . 1 ) ( 2 . 7 ) 

= 8.37 

8.5 

( 3 )( 3 ) 

= 9 . 

9 . 


The bold-faced figures are those which agree with the correct 
values on the right when the remaining digits are consolidated. 
Thus the first product is correct to seven significant figures only, 
for if rounded one place further to the right there would have 
been an error of 1 in the seventh decimal place, that is, 
8.5397343 instead of 8.5397342. Of the remaining products 
only three are correct to as many significant figures as occur in 
each factor, while three others are correct to one less figure. 
The table illustrates the rule that it is not safe to carry out the 
product of two such factors beyond the number of significant 
figures included in each. 

The same principle may be illustrated in another way. Sup- 
pose that the product of 36.9 by 8.74 is required, both factors 
being correct to three significant figures. The obtained product 
is 322.506. The maximum product is 36.95 X 8.745, or 323.12775, 
while the minimum product is 36.85 X 8.735, or 321.88475. In 
this problem it is therefore doubtful whether the correct answer 
is 322 or 323. To give the result to two significant figures, as 
320, would not be desirable, for both maximum and minimum 
products exceed the value. The answer 323 is to be preferred 
because it is nearer the average of the extreme products and 
therefore more probably correct than 322. 
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When several factors are involved the founding errors will 
tend to offset one another, but in case they do not, the error in 
the product may be relatively great, as illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example : 


Rounded value 34 X .129 X 6.784 = 29.764624 = 30 

Maximum value 34.5 X .1295 x 6.7845 = 30.311450 = 30 

Minimum value 33.5 x .1285 x 6.7835 = 29.201272 = 29 


The best answer for this particular problem is probably 30, 
but if a dozen more items were included the product might be 
given to one more significant figure than in the item with the 
least significant figures. 

In the case of division, similar reasoning may be applied. 
Consider, for example, the quotient 8.47 -s- 23 = .368. The 
maximum and minimum values are 8.475 -4- 22.5 — .377 and 
8.465 -4- 23.5 = .360, respectively. Here there is such wide varia- 
tion in the third figure that it could not be safely retained in 
the answer. The quotient .37 is probably best as an average 
between the extreme values .38 and .36. 

The general rule, then, is that a product or a quotient with 
rounded numbers should not be written to more significant figures 
than occur in the item with the least significant figures. 

For addition and subtraction it is necessary to consider the 
accuracy of the items rather than the number of significant 
figures. Consider the measurements 624.2 feet and 49.17 feet. 
The maximum error in the former is .05 feet and in the latter 
.005 feet. The maximum and minimum sums are therefore 
624.25 + 49.175 = 673.425 feet and 624.15 + 49.165 = 673.315 
feet. The sum is thus probably correct to only one decimal 
place and is obtained by rounding 49.17 to 49.2 and writing 
624.2 + 49.2 = 673.4 feet. 

When several items are added it is probably best to round 
them at once to the number of decimal places in the least accu- 
rate measurement. If compensating errors occur, they will off- 
set one another in the rounding of the items just as well as if 
more places had been retained and the sum rounded. 
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Hypothetical Problem Illustrating Rounding in Sums 


Original Items 

■ Rounded to Two Decimal 
Places 

Rounded to One Decimal 
Place 

67.432 

67.43 

67.4 

9.64 

9.64 

9.6 

10.4 

10.4 

10.4 

8.356 

8.36 

8.4 

17.9 

17.9 

17.9 

6.666 

6.57 

6.6 

8.327 

8.33 

8.3 

7.463 

7.46 

7.5 

29.638 

29.64 

29.6 

19.784 

19.78 

19.8 

Total 185.506 

185.51 , 

185.5 


It is readily verified that the maximum and minimum sums 
are 185.6145 and 185.3975. The answer 185.5 is therefore the 
best, and it may be obtained as well from the last column of 
figures as from the second where the items have been earned to 
two decimal places and the sum rou nded to one. 

In the case of a square root like V4986.1 -f- 827, the division 
under the radical should be carried to five significant figures if 
only the numerator is subject to error and th e deno minator is 
exact (see Standard Deviation). This gives V6.0291 = 2.46. 

6. Logarithmic Computation with Rounded Numbers 

Inasmuch as a good share of the students' calculations may 
be performed with the aid of logarithms it may be well to dis- 
cuss briefly their use with rounded numbers. As an illustration 
let the product 3.47 X 8.96 be required. The maximum and 
minimum factors /i and / 2 , their logarithms, and the resulting 
products may be set down as follows : 



/i 

h 

IrOG/l 

Log/2 

LoG/i/a 

hh 

Maximum . 

3.475 

8.965 

.5409548 

.9525503 

1.4935051 

31.153 

Actual . . 

3.47 

8.96 

.5403295 

.9523080 

1.4926375 

31.091 • 

Minimum . | 

3.465 

8.955 

.6397032 

.9520656 

1.4917688 

31.029 
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The best or most probable answer is 31.1, which is the product 
of 3.47 and 8.96 carried to three significant figures, and in order 
to obtain it four-place logarithms are as satisfactory as the 
seven-place. The abbreviated computation would then be 

log 3.47 = .5403 

log 8.96 - .9523 

log prod. — 1.4926 
prod. = 31.1. 

When four significant figures are involved, four-place loga- 
rithms may be employed, but a five-place table is much more 
convenient because no interpolation is necessary if the entries 
for N are given to four places. For example, the computation 
of the product 123.7 by 96.45 may be done in either of the fol- 
lowing ways : 


With a Four-Place Table 
and Interpolation 

log 123.7 = 2.09 23 
log 96.45 = 1.9843 
log prod. = 4.0766 
prod. ^ 11,930. 


With a Five-Place Table 
(No Interpolation) 

log 123.7 = 2 . 0923 7 
log 96.45 = 1.98430 
log prod. = 4.07667 
/.prod. = 11,930. 


With a product such as 34.79 by 7643.29, the second factor 
should be consolidated to 7643 or 7643.3 and a five-place table 
of logarithms employed. 

The general rule that will apply also in the case of division is 
that when n is the least number, of figures to which any o f the items 
is correct, an n or at most an n + 1 place logarithm table should 
be used. 

In logarithmic calculation involving formulas the same general 
rule m ay be f ollowed. Thus in the case of the functions 1 — r 2 
and Vl — r 2 , which occur very frequently, three-place, four- 
place, or five-place logarithm tables will be ample when the 
values of r are given to two, three, and four places, respectively. 
The following calculation illustrates the variations which may 
Occur in the numbers and logarithms : 
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r 

1-r* 

Log (1 - r*) 

* 

Value 

Min. 

Error 

Value 

Max. 

Error 

Value 

Max. 

Error 

.18 

.175 


.9676 

.9694 

.0018 

9.9857 

9.9865 

.0008 

.50 

.495 

aBrirnM 




9.8751 

9.8779 

.0028 

.82 

.815 

.005 

.3276 

.3358 

.0082 

9.5153 

9.5261 

.0108 

.99 

.985 


.0199 

.0298 

.0099 

8.2989 

8.4739 j 

.1750 


It will be noted that when the value of r is given correct to two 
places, the logarithm of (1 — r 2 ) may have an error in the first, 
second, or third place, etc., depending upon the size of r. Three- 
place logarithms of (1 — r 2 ) would therefore be sufficient for 
such problems. 

In a similar way it may be shown that while a product such 
as [1 — (,856) 2 ][1 — (.943) 2 ] may have a rounding error of only 
.00035 there may be an error of .005 in its logarithm, due to 
an addition of the errors in the two factors, as shown below. 

[1 - (.8565) 2 ][1 - (.9435) 2 ] = .02925, 

[1 - (.856) 2 ][1 - (,943) 2 ] = .02960, 

[1 - (.8555) 2 ] [1 - (.9425) 2 ] = .02995. 

Maximum rounding error = .00035. 

log [1- (,856) 2 ] = 9.42694-10 log [1- (,8555) 2 ] - 9.42833-10 
log [1- (,943) 2 1 ~ 9,04435 - 10 log [l-(.9425) 2 ] = 9.04803-10 
log prod. = 8.47129 — 10 log prod. = 8.47636 — 10 

Maximum errofin log prod. = .00507. 

The product to be chosen is surely right when written to one 
significant figure, as .03, but it might be correct to three sig- 
nificant figures, as .0296, on account of compensating errors. 

In case it is desired to have the final answer for a problem 
correct to n significant figures, it is usually best to begin with 
the items correct to n + 1 significant figures and use n + 2 place 
tables in the computation. 

*Karl J. Holzinger, Statistical Tables for Students in Education and Psychology. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1925. See Table VI for log (1 — r ! ). 
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7. Errors in Educational Measurement 

The errors discussed thus far have been due chiefly to the 
rounding of approximate measurements. They are not peculiar 
to any one field, but occur whenever measurements or observa- 
tions are made and should be taken into account in the sub- 
sequent calculations. Being unbiased in character their effect 
upon the final result may be controlled by care in the arith- 
metical operations as described above. The present section will 
be concerned with errors which occur in the measurement of 
mental characters. 

One difference between mental and physical measurements 
arises from the nature of the scales employed. Arithmetical abil- 
ity, for example, is a very complex character and its resolution 
into component abilities such as those of addition and multipli- 
cation is at best a matter of convenience because each of these 
is a combination of still more specific abilities. A unit of such 
arithmetical ability can therefore never be quite the equivalent 
of another unit in the arithmetical scale in the same way that 
an inch of height is the equivalent of another inch of height. 
Even two problems alike in type and equally difficult for a large 
group may not be equally difficult for a single pupil. The inch, 
on the other hand, has the same significance for the individual 
measurement as in the group. % 

This lack of equivalence of test units is closely related to 
another difference between mental and physical scales. The 
complete measurement of a mental trait is probably impossible, 
because the test must always be based on a sampling of the total 
available material. Spelling ability, for example, may be meas- 
ured by a number of well-known scales, but no single test nor 
the combination of several tests will give a complete measure 
of spelling ability. These tests, moreover, will be only roughly 
comparable because different words and methods of testing are 
employed. An approximate transmutation from one mental 
scale to another is always possible, but nothing approaching 
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the exactness with which inches may be converted into cen- 
timeters can probably ever be attained in the case of mental 
measurements. 

The examiner or observer in giving a mental test may intro- 
duce certain errors by his failure to follow the uniform directions 
for the administration of the test. He may create an unfavor- 
able mental attitude on the part of the pupils by hurrying them 
or urging them to be overcautious. In scoring the results he 
may make mistakes in using the key even with objective tests, 
or show poor judgment in rating the specimens in the case of 
product scales such as those for handwriting and composition. 

Another source of error in mental measurement is associated 
with what Professor Pearson has called static as distinct from 
dynamic characters. The former include such physical traits as 
height and weight, the measurement of which is direct and does 
not depend upon the attitude of the person at the time of ex- 
amination. Dynamic characters like lung capacity, strength of 
grip, or intelligence must be measured indirectly by some form 
of reaction, and therefore depend upon the bodily or mental 
fitness of the individual. The measurement of dynamic traits 
thus gives rise to a variability in reaction which may be called 
response error of the person tested. 

It should be noted that when a pupil has been examined 
several times on equally difficult forms of a test, any change in 
his response may be due in part to the attitude of the examiner, 
to imperfections in the test material, to practice effect, to fluctu- 
ations in emotional status and fatigue, etc. Response error as 
measured by variation in score may thus be a combination of 
several of the types of error already discussed. Certain formulas 
which attempt to measure response variability freed from other 
error are presented in Chapter XIII, section 9. 

As pointed out in the second section, the best approximation 
to the true value of any quantity is given by the average of a 
number of observations. For dynamic characters involving re- 
sponse error this conception of true value may be misleading. 
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'If a person has been tested ten times on as many equivalent 
mental scales the average score may be the most typical one, 
but the highest score is likely to be the best representation of his 
true ability because on that performance there were fewer in- 
terfering factors which prevented him from doing himself full 
justice. The same argument might be made with regard to 
characters such as lung capacity.. No matter how often the 
test is given the full lung capacity will never be registered, and 
the largest volume obtained may be considered as nearest the 
true result. 

With standardized tests both the average (most typical) and 
the highest (nearest the true) scores will be useful, the former 
giving the best prediction as to future performance, and the 
latter the best indication of potential ability under most favor- 
able conditions. 

The above types of error in calculation and measurement 
may be briefly summarized as follows : 

1. Unbiased or rounding errors to be taken into account in 
calculation. 

2. Biased errors such as those found in teachers’ marks. 

3. Errors of the scale : 

a. Non-equivalent units or items ; 

b. Inadequate sampling of available material. 

4. Errors of the examiner : 

a. In giving the test ; 

b. In appraising the results of the test. 

5. Response error (or variation) of the examinee. 

EXERCISES 

1. Round off the following numbers to four significant figures : 
35.675002, 846742., 390000., .6744898, .003674378. 

2. If the numbers 39.2 and 18.3 are correct to three significant 
figures, justify the product 717. rather than 700. 

Hint. Use maximum and minimum products. 

3. Justify the quotient 18.3 -s- 39.2 = 0.467. 
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4. Show that the sum of 13.26818, 138.36, 78.423, 7238.4289, and 
6.324 cannot be as large as 7474.82 or as small as 7474.79. 

5. Show that the product of 34.68 and 4.6, carried to three digits, 
lies between 158 and 161. 

6. Find the probable values of the following : 

a. Sum of 27.843, 182.6, 5478.29, and 5.2777 

b. Difference between 367.19 and 173.4395 

c. Product of 897.5 and 0.08 

d. Product of 37.846 and .0004 

e. Quotient of 37.846 divided by .0004 

/. Quotient of .0004 divided by 37.846 

7. Calculate the following products, using Holzinger’s Tables VI 
and VII and a five-place logarithm table of numbers. Repeat the 
calculations, rounding to four-place logarithms throughout, and com- 
pare results. 

Answers 

а. [1 - (.346)2] [1 - (.931) 2 ] = .1173 

б. [1 - (.845)2] [1 - (.674) 2 ] = .1561 

c. [1 - (.113)2] [1 - (.981)2] _ .0372 

d. V[1 - (.639) 2 ] [1 - (.846) 2 ] = .4101 

e. V[1 - (-550) 2 ] [1 - (.947)2] _ = .2683 

/. V[1 - (.600) 2 ] [1 - (.400) 2 ] = .7332 

8. Discuss the theory of "most typical” and "nearest true” 
scores given in section 7. Do you agree with the distinction and 
use described by the author? If not, why not? 

9. Can the measurement of mental abilities ever be made as 
exact as the measurement of physical objects? Explain. 

10. Estimate the absolute and relative error made in measuring 
a person’s height with an ordinary yardstick. Estimate the absolute 
and relative error made in measuring a person's intelligence, by a 
good group test and also by a good individual test. Use any data 
available to assist in these estimates. 



CHAPTER VI 
averages 
1. Introductory 

It has already been shown that the first step in making a long 
series of observations comprehensible is to arrange the data in 
the form of a frequency distribution. This enables one to see 
some of the more outstanding characteristics of the series at a 
glance, and at the same time makes subsequent calculations 
very much easier than they would have been with the data 
ungrouped. 

The hypothetical distributions shown in Fig. 21 reveal cer- 
tain important features by mere inspection. Curves (1) and 
(2) center about the value 15, which is a measure of type or 
average, but the first distribution is spread out more than the 
second. This second characteristic is known as dispersion, or 
variability. Distributions (3) and (4) are said to be skewed, 
the former negatively and the latter positively. Curve (5) is 
very steep (leptokurtic), whereas (6) is flat-topped (platykurtic). 
The first distribution, which is midway between the twoj might 
be regarded as mesokurtic. 

All these characteristics are very important in statistical 
analysis and they may aD be quantitatively determined by 
appropriate formulas rather than by inspection of diagrams 
as illustrated in Fig. 21. In the present chapter methods will 
be presented for the calculation of several important averages, 
which include the mean, median, and mode. Measures of dis- 
persion and skewness will be discussed in Chapter VII. The 
kurtosis of a distribution is so rarely studied that no formulas 
for its measurement are given in this text. Such formulas, how- 
ever, may be found in Kelley’s Statistical Method. 

78 
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2. Calculation of the Mean 

The most important and generally most reliable average hap- 
pens also to be the best known. This is the arithmetical mean . 
I t is defined simply as the sum of the values of the observation s 
divided b y their number, or by the formu la 

M — — / Mean for I 

N ’ \ ungrouped series j ^ ‘ 

where M is used to represent the arithmetical mean, X a value 
of the variable, and N the number of items. The symbol S 



FlG. 21. Illustrating variations in central tendency, dispersion, 
skewness, and kurtosis 


means " the sum of all quantities as follows,” that is, the sum of 
all the X’s. One property of the mean which follows at once 
from the above definition is that it is the magnitude each item 
would have if all items were the same size. 

The calculation of the mean for ungrouped data is very 
simple. It is only necessary to add the items and divide by their 
number. For long series, however, this process becomes very 
tedious and errors in addition are likely to creep in. Calcula- 
tion from the frequency distribution therefore becomes almost 
imperative with many items. The method will first be illus- 
trated by the use of a short series which has been so selected 
that the attention of the student will first be directed to the, 
method rather than to lengthy arithmetic. Needless to say, the 
series is too short for the average to be of any practical value. 
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Let the mean of the following scores be required : 97, 72, 63, 
68, 93, 84, 79, 87, 56, 52, 64, 71, 75, 67, 64. The total of these 
items, 2 X , is 1092 and their mean is 72.8. This is the true mean 
within the limits of the accuracy of the data. 

Next, assuming the scores are correct to the nearest unit 
only, we shall arrange them in a frequency distribution as 
follows : 

Class Frequency 


89.5- 99.5 2 

79.5- 89.5 2 

69.5- 79.5 4 

59.5- 69.6 5 

49.5- 59.5 _2 

15 


For purposes of calculation it is assumed that the frequencies 
are concentrated at the mid-points of the respective class in- 
tervals, such points being known as class values (Chapter II. 
section. 8)- The two top frequencies will thus contribute 
2 X 94.5 = 189.0 to the total instead of 97 + 93 = 190, and so 
on for the other classes, the complete calculation being 


x f 

94.5 2 

84.5 2 

74.5 4 

64.5 5 

54.5 J 
15 

It is evident that the sums I.X and 2 fX differ by 4.5, a dis- 
crepancy which is due to the fact that the frequencies were 
taken at class values instead of at observed values. With a 
longer series and more class intervals the above discrepancy 
would be smaller, because the larger number of unbiased errors 
would tend to compensate, and with a narrower interval less 
variation from the class values would be possible. The means, 
it will be noted, differ by only 0.3 in spite of the short series 
and coarse classification. It should also be observed that when 
X represents the same series of values the quantities 2 A and 


fx 

189.0 

169.0 

298.0 
322.5 

109.0 

1087.5 = XfX 


M = = 72.5. 

N 10 
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"ZjX are algebraically the same, / being merely a symbol of 
operation showing that the X’s were added in frequency groups. 

The above calculation may be considerably shortened by 
selecting an assumed mean, A, near the middle of the series as 
origin and measuring the variable in units of class intervals. 
We shall take these two steps separately to show their individual 
effect upon shortening the calculation. 


/ 

X' 

fX' 

/ 


rw&i 

2 

20 

40 

2 

2 

4 

2 

10 

20 

2 

1 

2 

A = 74.5 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

-10 

- 50 

5 

- 1 

-5 

2 

-20 

- 40 

2 

-2 

-4 

15 


-30 = 2/A" 

15 


- 3 = Z/d 


The X' series, or " reduced series,” has been obtained by sub- 
tracting 74.5 from each of the X’s in the preceding illustration. 
In order to obtain the mean from the calculation on the left it is 
necessary to add 74.5 to the mean of the X' values since each has 

— SO 

been diminished by that amount, that is, M = 74.5 + - jg- = 72.5. 

It will be noted that the X' values are replaced in the work at 
the right by d values, which are obtained by dividing the X’s 
by the width of the class interval, h. In obtaining the mean of 

the whole series, therefore, the mean of the d’s, or must be 
multiplied by h, before being added to the assumed mean, A. 
The work will then be M — 74.5 + x 10 = 72.5. 


Some students may understand the above method more 
clearly by the following algebraic proof. From the definition of 
X' we have 


so that 

Furthermore, 

Hence 


X! = X- A, 
-jr=iA.+-;^'v 
X' = dh. C 
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Summing over this expression (or adding member by member as 
many equations of this type as there are cases), we obtain 

2 X = 2A + 2dh. 


Dividing by N, factoring out h (which is a constant throughout 
the summation), and noting that 2 A = NA, we obtain the re- 
quired formula, A _ 1 _/Hfd\ L 

M= -N =A+ \n) Il 


{ Mean for \ 
distribution J 


(«) 


The symbol of operation, /, has been inserted for convenience. 
We shall next take a somewhat longer series in order to review 
the above procedure and note a check on the work. The follow- 
ing scores were made by a class in statistics on the Otis Self- 
Administering Test : 


Table 13. Illustrating the Calculation of- the Mean with Check 


Class 


n 

fd 


Check 



■1 

d r 

fd' 

69.5-74.5 . . 

6 

5 

30 

4 

24 

64.5-69.5 . . 

2 

4 

8 

3 

6 

59.5-64.5 . . 

3 

3 

9 

2 

6 

54.5—69.5 . . 

6 

2 

12 

1 

6 

49.5-54.5 . . 

10 

1 


0 

0 A = 52 

A = 47 44,5-19.5 . . 

23 

0 

0 

-1 

-23 

39.5-14.5 . . 

8 

-1 

- 8 

— 2 

- 16 

34.5-39.5 . . 

4 

-2 

- 8 

-3 

-12 

29.5-34.5 . . 

4 

— 3 

— 12 

-4 

-16 

24.5-29.5 . . j 

1 

N = 67 

-4 

- 4 
2 fd = 37 

- 5 

- 5 

Z/d'=- 30 


M = 47 + ffx5 = 47 + 2.76 = 49.76 
M (Check) = 52-|£x5 = 52- 2.24 = 49.76 


In the first of the above calculations for the mean the origin 
is taken at 47, opposite the largest frequency, 23, because it 
looks as if this would furnish a small 2 fd. The d’s are then 
tabulated 1, 2, 3, • • • and — 1, — 2, — 3, • • ■ from this point and 
- the fd products formed. The remainder of the calculation con- 
sists in substituting 2 fd — 37 in formula (6), where A = 47, 
N = 67, and h — 5. 
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The check on the right is made by selecting a new reference 
point or origin and repeating the calculation at least up to the 
quantity Zjd'. If the new origin differs from the old by one 
class unit, Zfd' will differ from 2/d by N. This can be seen by 
inspection or shown as follows : 

d = d’± 1, 

Zfd = Zfd' ± Zf, 

1 Ifd = Zfd’ ± N. (Check on mean} (7) 

In the above example, d' = d — 1 and Zfd' should equal 
Zfd — I V, which it does, checking the work to that stage in the 
calculation. The student is warned not to forget to multiply the 
quantity Zfd/ N by the width of the interval h. Failure to do so 
is detected by carrying the check computation through to the 
final result. It is therefore desirable to use the complete check 
until the student is confident of the accuracy of his calculations. 


3. Properties of the Mean 


The arithmetical mean has several important properties 
which should be noted. First of all, it is rigorously defined in 
algebraic terms and is based directly on the actual values of all 
the items. This makes it possible to obtain a definite average 
for any quantitative series, and gives a result which is truly 
characteristic of the whole distribution. 

The algebraic character of the mean makes possible the com- 
hination of averages from several series. Thus, if JXi, X Sr and 
X 3 denote the variables in three different groups of size Ah, N 2 , 


and A t 3 , the three means will be M\ = 
2X 


SXi 


> M 2 = 


zx* 


and 


M,= 


N 3 


Nv N 2 

The mean of all three series is the sum of all the X’s 


divided by the total number of items, or M -■ 


Ah -f- N 2 -J- N 3 

This result may be obtained from the individual means by 
multiplying each mean by the size of its group and dividing 
the sum of these products by the total number of items. 
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that is, M — — 2 M 2 + N 3 M 3 ' proper ty might be 

of great advantage in combining norms from different localities, 
for it would be necessary to know only the means and the 
number of cases in each group. 

It should be noted that the mean of several means is rarely 
the average of the items on which the separate means are based. 

g 

This can be seen by a very simple example. Let Mi = - = 3, 

20 15 “ 

M 2 = — = 4, and M 3 = — = 5. The mean of ail the items 
5 o 

is - — or 4.1, while the mean of the three means is 

° r 4.0. Both results are entirely correct, but repre- 

O 

sent quite different things. The reason for the discrepancy 
may be seen by noting that if the three means are different, 

+ S + + only when 

Ni + N 2 + N 3 8 

the three N’s are equal. Since it is usually the mean of the items 

which is required, the averaging of averages should ordinarily 

be avoided. 

Another property of the mean appearing from the definition 
is that every item, large or small, contributes its proportionate 
share to the result. This is regarded by some as a defect since 
extreme items appear to have an undue effect upon the mean. 
Against this objection it might be argued that if such extreme 
observations belong in the series, they should be permitted to 
contribute their full share. 

The algebraic properties of the mean are of further impor- 
tance in mathematical statistics where this average enters as 
a parameter in many formulas. It is probably as valuable in 
this respect as any other statistical constant. 

A final, and in some respects the most valuable, property of 
the mean is its stability under fluctuations of sampling for or- 
dinary distributions. If samples are drawn from a large body 
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of material and a number of means calculated, they will usually 
be closer to the mean of the whole material than if any other 
average had been employed. This property is often character- 
ized as the reliability of the mean (see Chapter XIII). 

4. Calculation of the Median 

The median for ungrouped series has already been introduced 
in connection with the classifier described in Chapter II. It is 
t he middlemost value of the variable when the observation s 
are ranked in order of size, or the magnitude such that gre ater 
a nd smaller values occur with equal trequenc y. For an odd 
number of observations without ties in rank, it is clearly the 
magnitude of the middle observation. For an even number of 
cases any value between the two middle items will satisfy the 
above definition, but it is customary to take as the median the 
average of the two middle values. In case there are ties in rank 
near the middle of the series, a weighted average is sometimes 
used as illustrated by the following observations : 1, 3, 5, 9, 
10, 12, 12, 12, 14, 14, 15, 16, , 17, 21, 23, 25. The value halfway 
between 12 and 14 might serve as the median, but the weighted 
mean of the middle observations would seem to give a little 
more stable result. The median in this example is thus 

3 x 12 2 x 14 g 

5 

When there are a sufficient number of observations to warrant 
the use of a frequency distribution, the above difficulties do not 
arise. The histogram of the Otis scores from Table 13 will illus- 
trate the procedure in this case. Under this representation the 
frequencies are assumed to be spread evenly over the class in- 
tervals, the areas being exactly proportional to the number of 
items between any two class limits. The median is now to be 
regarded as the value of the variable on either side of which half the 
fTequencies lie. The graphical solution amounts to determining 
the point on the scale the vertical through which bisects the 
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area under the histogram. It is thus only necessary to count in 
the frequencies from either end and interpolate across the in- 
terval containing the median. 

From Fig. 22 it will be noted that half of the frequencies is 
33.5, so that the problem is to determine the point above and 
below which 33.5 frequencies lie. Counting up from the lower 

end of the scale it is 
apparent that 17 fre- 
quencies lie below 44.5 
and 40 frequencies lie 
below 49.5. The me- 
dian therefore lies some- 
where between these 
two values. The differ- 
ence 33.5 — 17 = 16.5 
gives the number of fre- 
quencies beyond 44.5 
necessary to reach the median. From the rectangles in the dia- 

x 16 5 

gram it is apparent that = = so that the required distance, 

15 c “ 

x, is =~ x 5 = 3.6. The median is therefore 44.5 + 3.6 = 48.1. 



Fig. 22. Illustrating the median for the scores 
on the Otis Self-Administering Test 


The work may be checked by counting down from the upper end 
of the scale, giving median — 49.5 — — Jl) x g _ 4 g j 

Using certain abbreviations, we may write two formulas for 
calculating the median in the case of the frequency distribution. 
The term median interval is used to designate the class interval 
which contains the median. Let 
u. 1. and 1. 1. = upper and lower limits of median interval, 
for example, 49.5 and 44.5 in Fig. 22, 
f up and fdo = total frequency up to and down to median in- 
terval, for example, 17 and 27, 
fmd — frequency of median interval, for example, 23, 
h — width of class interval, and 
Md — median, 
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The formulas then become 


Md = /.?.+ 



f Median for] 
■| distribution i- 
[ counting up J 


(8 a) 


and 


Md = u.L- 



( Median for dis-1 
tribution count- > (8 b) 
ing down J 


If the student finds it easier to do the calculation by a series 
of steps, the following may be useful : 

1. Divide the number of cases by 2, ^ — 33.5^ . 

2. Determine by inspection the interval containing the 
median, (44.5 — 49.5). 

3. Count the frequencies up to the median interval, (f up =YI) m 


4. Subtract this last result from^ (33.5 — 17 = 16.5). 

5. Multiply the last result by the width of the interval and 
divide by the number of frequencies in the median interval, 
^16.5 x 5 


(hsF-m) 


6. Add this quantity to the lower limit of the median interval, 
thus obtaining the required median, (44.5 + 3.6 = 48.1). 

A similar series of steps may be written out for the calcula- 
tion when counting down from the upper end of the scale. 

It has been noted that the median determines the point on 
the horizontal scale the vertical through which bisects the area 
of the histogram. The mean, on the other hand, is the point at 
which the histogram would balance. It is the center of gravity 
of the distribution. The fd’s correspond to the moments in 
physics (force x distance), and the mean or center of gravity 
occurs where Zfd, = 0. r 

The table on page 88 shows the complete calculation of the 
mean and median for a longer series. It will be noted that 
the frequencies are given at central ages 45, 44, etc., or classes 
44.5-45.5, 43.5-44.5, etc., since all ages were tabulated to the 
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nearest year.. The data show the ages at which a group of 
college professors listed in Who’s Who received their Ph.D. 
degrees. All these men had an A. B. but none an A.M. degree. 


Table 14. Illustrating the Calculation of the Mean and Median 



5. Properties of the Median 

The lack of rigor in the definition of the median for undis- 
tributed series has already been noted, and in this respect the 
mean is clearly superior. For large bodies of data, however, in 
which the use of the frequency distribution becomes imperative, 
no difficulties as to rigid definition are likely to arise.* 

* Note that the median for grouped data becomes indeterminate when the fre- 
quency of the median interval is zero. This form of distribution, however, is very rare. 
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The median is based only indirectly upon all of the obser- 
vations inasmuch as it is determined by their relative size. 
Whether or not this is an advantage over the mean depends 
* upon the particular purpose for which the average is used. 
Under ordinary circumstances all items should contribute fully 
if included at all and the mean is therefore generally superior. 

In combining the averages of several series the mean has a 
great advantage over the median. A simple combination of the 
separate means and totals as shown in section 3 will furnish the 
mean of the entire group of items, while in order to determine 
the grand median it is necessary to combine all of the separate 
distributions into one and calculate from this. As regards other 
algebraic properties the median is again inferior since it cannot 
be employed in connection with the formulas of higher statisti- 
cal analysis. 

The reliability of the median, or its stability under fluctua- 
tions of sampling, is in general less than that of the mean. Only 
for very peaked or leptokurtic distributions of the type illus- 
trated in (5) of Fig. 21 is the median superior in this respect.* 

The advantage thus far appears to be entirely in favor of the 
mean, but the median has at least two points of superiority. It 
is easier to calculate for both long and short series, and in the 
case of ungrouped data the middle item which furnishes the. 
median can be uniquely identified and will remain the median 
item under any other form of measurement. Thus the height 
of the eleventh man in a group of twenty-one is typical of all in 
a very real sense, while the mean of the series will very probably 
not correspond to the height of any particular individual. 

For the large bulk of test data the norms, or average scores 
for unselected groups, are given in the form of the medians. In 
using such tests and in making comparisons it is therefore neces- 
sary to use this form of averager For most problems, however, 
the mean is distinctly superior and should be used unless there 
is some very good reason to the contrary. 

*Cr. U. Yule, Introduction to Statistics, p. S39. C. Griffin & Co., London. 
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J3. The Crude Mode 

• Th e modal value of a variable is the value of the most fre - 
q uent occurrence . Thus in Fig. 21 the modes are the abscissas 
corresponding to the highest points of the curves. F or groupe d 
s eries it is poss i ble to obtain only a crude mode, which may be de- 
fi ned a s the class valu e of the group with the largest frequency . 

The crude mode is obviously unstable inasmuch as it will de- 
pend upon the fineness of classification used in grouping the 
data. By widening or narrowing the class interval, the mode 
may be made to shift very considerably up or down the scale. 
It is therefore to be used only for rough inspectional purposes. 
Its great advantage, of course, lies in the fact that it can he 
determined at a glance. 

The following distribution shows two crude modes for the 
A. B. to A. M. spans of a group of college professors. The spans 
or years elapsing between degrees are again given at class values. 


Years between A.B. and A.M. Degrees 

/ 

/' 

13 

2\ 

6 

12 

! 4 J 

11 

3\ 

6 

10 

3; 

9 

10\ 

22 

8 

12/ 

7 

6 

A} 

23 

5 

4 

20 \ 

48/ 

68 

3 

2 

144 \ 

94 j 

238 

1 

152 

152 


515 

515 


In the first frequency distribution given by f, the crude modes 
appear at one and at three years. Grouping by two-year in- 
tervals brings a single mode at two and one-half years. The two 
crude modes 1 are of greater practical interest in this example 
because they show that if a graduate student fails to get his 
master's degree in one year, he will very likely take three years 
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instead of two. This is probably due to the fact that he has had 
to leave the university for a time upon failure to complete the 
work in a year or that after taking the bachelor’s degree he 
waited a year or two before working on the master's degree. In 
occasional problems of this sort the crude mode is of interest, 
but in general some other average should be used. 

7. The Geometric Mean and Geometrical Series 

Geometrical series, which were introduced in Chapter IV, will 
now be considered more generally and applied to some statistical 
problems. The geometric mean of a series of observations is the 
value obtained by finding the product of all the observations, 
and then obtaining the root of that product with an index equal 
to the number of items in the group. Thus the geometric mean 
of the values V ( , X 2 , X 3 , • • • X N may be defined by the relation 

^ *— { oe rr } w 

or in terms of logarithms, , T 

, [ Logarithmic [ 

log (<?. Mi) = — 2 log (V), *[ form of geo- j- (10) 
™ [ metric mean J 

the latter form furnishing the usual scheme of calculation. 

It will be noted that the geometric mean becomes zero if any 
of the X’s are zero, and may become imaginary if negative 
values occur. As shown in most texts in algebra, the geometric 
mean of a series will always be less than the arithmetic mean. 

A geometrical progression has been tfe/meii in Chapter IV as a 
series of terms such that each term is the product of the pre- 
ceding term by a constant factor called the ratio. In the geomet- 
rical series 8, 12, 18, 27, 40.5, this ratio is clearly 1.5, and the 
geometric mean of the whole series is 

■s/8 X 12 X 18 X 27 X 40.5 
= </8 X 8(1.5) X 8(1. 5) 2 X 8(1,5) 3 X 8 (1.5 ) 4 
= 'v'8 5 (1.5) l ° = 8 X (1.5)* 

G. M. = 8 X 2.25 = 18. 


or 
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That this result should follow appears at once from the more 
general form of the geometrical series a, ar, ar 2 , ar 3 , ar 4 , etc., 
the G.M. of the first five terms being 


■ ar ■ ar 2 - ar 3 ■ or 4 = Va 5 r 10 = ar 2 , 


or the middle term, which is 18 in the example on page 91. 

The arithmetic mean of the above items is 21.1. In order to 


show the relationship between these two means, they have been 
plotted with the data in Fig. 23. As a general average of the 



Fig. 23. Illustrating the geometric and 
arithmetic means for four and five items 


five numbers in the series 
the arithmetic mean is 
quite adequate, but as a 
measure of the average 
item in such a trend the 
geometric mean only is cor- 
rect. This is further illus- 
trated by the means of the 
first four terms. The A.M. 
is now 16.25 and the G.M. 
mean 14.70, the latter being 
again a point on the smooth 
curve connecting the items 


in the series. 


The geometric mean is thus useful in determining averages in 
historical trends where the items form something like a geo- 
metrical series. The cost data in Table 15 furnish an example 
of this sort. 

From the nature of a geometric series it is apparent that the 
ratio of each term to the one just preceding is equal to the con- 
stant ratio r. Applying this test to the cost data, a series of 
fairly equal ratios is found, showing that the original items 
form approximately a geometrical progression. In determin- 
ing the expenditure at any point in this trend, the geometric 
mean should therefore be used. The total yearly costs have 
been taken at the mid-year points, so that if the cost from the 
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Table 15. Cost Data Illustrating the Use of the Geometric Mean 


Yeas 

Expenditure 
for Public 
Schools in the 
United States 
(in Millions) 

Ratio of 

1 Each Item 
to One above 

1901-1902 

227.5 


1902-1903 

238.3 

1.047 

1903-1904 

252.8 

1.061 

1904-1905 

273.2 

1.081 

1905-1906 

291.6 

1.067 

1906-1907 

307.8 

1.056 

1907-1908 

336.9 

1.095 

1908-1909 

371.3 

1.102 

1909-1910 

401.4 

1.081 

1910-1911 

426.3 

1.062 

1911-1912 

446.7 

1.048 

1912-1913 

482.9 

1.081 

1913-1914 

521.5 

1.080 

1914-1915 

555.1 

1.064 

1915-1916 

605.6 

1.091 

1916-1917 

640.7 

1.058 

1917-1918 

702.2 

1.096 

1918-1919 

763.7 

1.088 


A.M. ~ 435.9 AM. - 1.0740 
G.M. = 406.9 G.M. = 1.0739 


Theoretical 

Series 


230.0 

246.9 

265.1 

284.8 

305.8 

328.6 

352.8 

378.9 

406.9 

437.0 

469.3 

604.1 

541.4 

681.4 

624.6 

670.7 
720.3 
773.6 


middle of 1909 to the middle of 1910 were required it could be 
app roximated b y finding the geometric mean of 401.4 and 426.S, 
or V171, 116.82, which is 413.7, or, since we are figuring in mil- 
lions of dollars, $413,700,000. 

For the entire series the A.M. is 435.9 and the G.M. 406.9, 
while for the set of accompanying ratios the arithmetic and 
geometric means agree at 1.074. The correct method of averag- 
ing such ratios is by the geometric mean, but in the above ex- 
ample there is very close agreement between the two averages 
because of the even nature of the series. 

The theoretical series given in Table 15 was obtained by form- 
ing a geometric progression with a = 406.9 and r — 1.074, and 
extending it in both directions from the beginning of the year 
1910. It may be noted that an error in the fourth place of 
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these numbers may oecur because of the cumulative nature of 
the errors in the powers of r. 

From the very good agreement between the observed and 
theoretical cost trends it is further apparent that the expendi- 
ture data form a good approximation to a geometrical series. 
From the years 1901 to 1918 the cost rose an average of 



7.4 per cent each year over the one just preceding. The char- 
acter of this increase is the same as that of a sum of money out 
at compound interest. 

The close agreement noted above might tempt one to extend 
the curve and predict future costs. Thus the expenditure in 
1922 might have been forecasted as (406.9) (1.074) 12 - 5 . This 
gives 993.2 as compared with an actual cost expenditure of 
1,580.7 millions. The large discrepancy is due chiefly to the in- 
fluence of post-war conditions upon the purchasing power of 
money. In making the prediction it was assumed that the same 
factors influencing expenditures from 1901 to 1918 would con- 
tinue to operate in 1922. This assumption, as we have seen, is 
not valid. 
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8. The Harmonic Mean 


The harmonic mean of a series of observations is the reciprocal 
of the arithmetic mean of their reciprocals, or if H (or H.M.) be 
the harmonic mean, 

■1 = — S(-V {Harmonic mean! (11) 

\/i / 


For the series 8, 12, 18, 27, 40.5 the harmonic mean will thus be 
given by 

H~ 5(8 + 12 + 18 + 27 + 40.5)' * 06512 - 
Therefore H = 15.4. 

The work can be done very readily using a table of reciprocals. 
The three averages for the above data may now be written 

H. M. = 15.4, 

G. M. = 18, 

A. M. — 21.1, 

which is the order of magnitude always found as shown by 
texts in algebra. 

The harmonic mean may be illustrated by a supposititious 
problem. Let us assume that five pupils worked an hour on 
some problems, with the results set down in two forms as follows : 


Problems Worked in an Hour 

Minutes Required to work a Problem 

Jil 

6 

8 

7.5 

6 

10 

4 

15 

2 

30 

Mr 6 

Mi 13,7 

Hr 4.38 

H t 10 


If r and M, denote the rate and arithmetic mean rate at which 
the problems were worked, and t and H t represent the time and 
harmonic mean time in minutes required to work a problem, it 
is evident that 
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r 


«60 


t 


or M,= 60i, (6 = 60xi). 

Similarly, Af t = 60^-> ^13.7 = 60 X • 

The arithmetic mean rates and mean times may therefore be 
obtained by determining the reciprocals of the harmonic mean 
times and rates and multiplying by the proper constant. 

Two experimenters, for instance, might have recorded their 
results, one as rate and one in time, but by using the above 
relationships their averages could be made directly comparable. 
Thus in the above example the mean rate, 6, may be found 
by the arithmetic mean of the rates or by dividing 60 by the 
harmonic mean of the corresponding times. 

In general, if the test results are recorded as rates, M, should 
be employed ; but if times are recorded, M t should be used. 
The corresponding harmonic means are chiefly useful in making 
results comparable when necessary. 


EXERCISES 

1. Calculate the mean and median for each of the following 
frequency distributions : 


(1) (2) (3) 


Class 

/ 

Class 

/ 

Class Value 

f 

94.5-99.5 

1 


1 

10 

1 

89.5-94.5 

2 

34.5-36.6 

- 

9 

2 

84,5-89.5* 

3 

32.5-34.6 

3 

8 

5 

79.5-84.5 

5 

30.5-32.6 

4 

7 

10 

74.5-79.5 

7 

28.5-30.5 

10 

6 

12 

69.5-74,5 

6 

26.5-28.5 

4 

5 

10 

64.5-69.6 

4 

24.5-26.6 

3 

4 

4 

59.5-64.5 

— 

22.5-24.5 

2 

3 

3 

54.5-5 9.5, 

i 

20.5-22.5 

2 

2 

- 





1 

2 

M = 77.62 


M- 28.81 

M = 

5.86 

Md = 77.00 


Md = 29.20 

Md~ 

5.96 
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( 4 ) / 

Class 

/ 

Class Value 

/ 

(6) 

Class 

/ 

89.5-99.5 

1 

95 

1 

40.5-43.5 

1 

79.5-89.5 

2 

85 

- 

37.5-40.5 

2 

69.5-79.6 

5 

76 

3 

34.5-37.5 

5 

59.5-69.5 

20 

65 

- 

31.5-34.5 

6 

49.5-59.5 

16 

55 

5 

28.5-31.5 

7 

39.5-49.5 

4 

j5 


25.5-28.5 

13 

29.5-39.5 

5 

35 

7 

22.5-25.5 

4 

19.5-29.5 

2 

25 

- 

19.5-22.5 

3 

9.5-19,5 

1 

15 

4 

16.5-19.6 

2 

M = 67.36 

5 

M = 42.14 

2 

M = 29.325 

Mrf= 59.50 

Md 41.67 


Md - 28.93 

(7) 

Cla&s 

/ 

(8) 

Class 

/ 

(9) 

Class Value 

f 

34.95-39.95 

1 

10.25-11.25 

2 

11.5 

1 

29.95-34.95 

3 

9.25 10.25 

2 

10.5 

2 

24.95-29.95 

7 

8.25-9.25 

4 

9.5 

4 

19.95-24.95 

10 

7.25-8.25 

7 

8.5 

5 

14.95-19.95 

4 

6. 25-7.25 

8 

7.5 

6 

9.95-14.95 

2 

6.25-6.26 

4 

6.5 

7 

4.95-9.95 

2 

4.25-5.25 

2 

6.5 

4 



3.25-4.25 

1 

4.5 

2 


M = 22.79 
Md s 23.20 


M = 7.35 M = 7.56 

Md = 7.25 Md = 7.42 


2. Calculate the means and medians for the data of Exercise 1, 
Chapter II, using class intervals of 10 for the Otis and Terman tests, 
and an interval of 5 units for the Chicago test. 


l 

Otis 

Chicago 

Terman 

Mean . . 

139.3 

53.75 

124.5 

Median 

140.6 

53.64 

i 

| 124.5 


A 718. 


3. Verify the means and mediansdor the distributions of the Army 
Alpha Test given on pages 98 and 99. The class values were taken 
at 207.5, 202.5, etc., which makes the averages .5 larger than they 
would have been if the intervals had been given as 204.5-209.5, etc. 
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Variables: Alpha Score x Schooling. Group I, II, III : White Draft 

(Native Born)* 

For men who took alpha only. 


Alpha Score 

Graulu 

High School 

7 

8 

1 

2 

3 

4 

205-209 . . . 





_ 


1 

- 

- 

- 

200-204 . . . 





- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

196-199 . . . 





- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

190-194 . „ . 





- 

- 

- 

- 

2 

3 

185-189 , . 





- 

1 

2 

3 

2 

9 

180-184 . . . 





- 

2 

2 

6 

4 

15 

175-179 . . . 





2 

5 

4 

6 

4 

16 

170-174 . . . 





2 

5 

6 

10 

11 

22 

165-169 . . . 





3 

X 

8 

7 

10 

38 

160-164 . . . 





- 

12 

18 

12 

10 

48 

155-169 . . . 





2 

15 

22 

20 

24 

56 

150-164 . . . 





7 

29 

36 

30 

29 

63 

145-149 . . , 





7 

48 

27 ~ 

42 

34 

96 

140-144 . . . 





7 

62 

44 

41 

41 

98 

135-139 . , 





15 

76 

56 

67 

46 

106 

130-134 . , . 





19 

108 

73 

85 

69 

130 

125-129 . . . 





17 

159 

86 

89 

62 

120 

120-124 . 





24 

164 

92 

94 

74 

121 

115-119 . . . 





36 

249 

113 

129 

80 

148 

110-114 . . . 





52 

309 

136 

126 

91 

151 

105-109 . . . 





66 

384 

173 

146 

83 

140 

100-104 % . . 





97 

430 

163 

174 

97 

135 

05-99 . . . 





141 

523 

199 

148 

95 

135 

90-94 . . . 





170 

624 

209 

174 

97 

105 

85-89 . . . 





187 

661 

230 

201 

107 

no 

80-84 . . . 





247 

J 756 

232 

167 

84 

103 

75-79 . . . 





326 

811 

248 

137 

82 

87 

70-74 . . . 





378 

914 

238 

165 

78 

81 

65-69 . . . 





385 

957 

225 

131 

57 

70 

60-64 . . . 





499 

989 

246 

146 

64 

57 

55-69 . . . 





594 

1.057 

178 

114 

38 

33 

50-54 . . . 





611 - 

996 

161 

95 

21 

32 

45-49 . . . 





650 

937 

143 

73 

24 

18 

40-44 . , 




. i 

660 

845 

107 

56 

24 

21 

35-39 . . . 





638 

706 

88 

49 

27 

14 

30-34 . , . 





636 

642 

80 

36 

13 

16 

25-29 . 





511 

461 

45 

f 31 

12 

11 

20-24 . 





380 

281 . 

27 

12 

8 

7 

15-19 . . 





231 

189 

10 

16 

4 

8 

10-14 . . 





54 

59 

1 

7 

4 


5-9 . . 





44 

34 

1 

2 

l 

1 

0-4 





3 

10 

1 

2 

- 


Tola] 

7.701 

14,518 

3,7 36 

2,638 

1,614 

2,423 


Af 

63.874 

68.287 

83-842 

90.366 

98.823 | 

109.881 

Md 

50.356 

66.277 

81.487 

89.502 

98.263 

110.911 


* Data from Memoirs of National Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV, p. 748. 
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Variables: Alpha Score x Schooling. Group I, II, III: White Draft 
(Native Born)* (Continued) 

For men who took alpha only* 


Alpha Score 

College 

1 

2 

3 

. 4 _ 

5 

6 

205-209 



- 


_ 

- 

200-204 



1 

2 

- 

- 

195-199 

2 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

190-194 

1 

2 

2 

5 

- 

1 

185-189 

4 

4 

4 

17 

2 

1 

180-184 

2 

3 

2 

19 

1 

- 

175-179 

9 

8 

6 

23 

2 

1 

170-174 

9 

13 

12 

36 

5 

1 

165-169 

16 

14 

14 

38 

1 

2 

160-164 ....... 

25 

18 

17 

44 

4 

3 

155-159 . ... 

22 

29 

28 

39 

2 

1 

150—154 

29 

34 

31 

47 

5 

1 

145-149 

33 

31 

28 

53 

6 

2 

140-144 . 

26 

26 

18 

41 

3 

- 

135-139 

61 

37 

21 

29 

3 

2 

130-134 

42 

50 

27 

29 

1 

1 

125-129 

62 

38 

29 

35 

4 

1 

120-124 

48 

43 

20 

34 

2 

1 

115-119 

44 

58 

28 

42 

1 

- 

110-114 

65 

48 

28 

28 

- 

1 

105-109 . 

52 

36 

23 

21 

6 

2 

100-104 

44 

33 

22 

17 

1 

- 

95-99 . 

58 

26 

24 

26 

2 

- 

90-94 

47 

51 

25 

17 

- 

- 

85-89 

55 

35 

21 

10 


- 

80-84 

41 

37 

17 

11 1 

1 

- 

75-79 

39 

29 

9 

6 

3 

2 

70-74 

46 

22 

12 

4 

1 

2 

65-69 

29 

29 

13 

13 1 


- 

60-64 . 

41 

17 

8 

2 

- 

- 

55-59 

38 

16 

11 

2 


- 

50-54 

16 

12 

6 

3 


- 

45-49 

23 

11 

8 

3 

2 

- 

40-44 

11 

7 

3 

- 

1 

- 

35-39 

17 

1 3 

1 

1 

- 

- 

30-34 

1 3 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

25-29 

2 

3 

- 

2 

- 

- 

20-24 

1 

4 

1 

- 

- 

- 

15-19 

4 


- 

- 

- 

- 

10-14 

- 


- 

1 

- 

- 

5-9 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

0-4 . . 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

Total 

1,056 

829 

523 

707 

60 

26 


M 

105.659 

112.168 

118.877 

136.581 

134.417 

140.0 

Md 

106.346 

114.427 

119.911 

| 141.890 

143.333 

| 147.5 


* Data from Memoirs of National Academy of Sciences, Vo], XV, p. 748. 
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4. Calculate the geojnetric mean for the following cost data : 


Total Expenditure for 

Year Schools in United 

States Relative to 1914 

1914 100 

1916 115 

1918 138 

1920 187 

1922 285 


(G.M. = 153) 

Taking a = 100 and ar A = 285, compute r and construct a geometri- 
cal series of five terms (r = 1.30) . Compare with the data. Should you 
conclude that the cost increased in geometrical progression during 
this period? 



CHAPTER VII 
MEASURES OF DISPERSION 
1. Introductory 


T he dispersion of a series of observations is the degree of 
scatter, or the extent t o which the. it ems are s pread out along 

0 1 ‘ * ~ Ml P— 

the scale from some average value . It is important to have 
measures of such va- 
liability for several 
reasons, one of them 
arising from its rela- 
tion to t he reliabilit y 
of th e averag e. 

IrmgT25* two dis- 
tributions with the 
same number of cases 
and the same average 
are shown. In the 
case of curve' (a) the 
observations cluster 
closely around the 
mean, while in curve (6) they are spread out much more along 
the scale. I t is t herefore apparent that .the. average of the first 
distribution is more representative of the whole series, more 
typical of all the observations, and for the same number of 
items to be regarded as the more reliable. In comparing two 
or more averages it is necessary, to have some measure of their 
respective reliabilities, and for this purpose a numerical repre- 
sentation of the dispersion of the series is first required. Appro- 
priate reliability formulas for averages and other statistical 
quantities will be found in Chapter XIII. 

101 
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Another need for a measure of dispersion arises when a genera l 
measure of homogeneit y is requi red. In teaching, for example, 
it is well known that when the students in a class differ widely 
in previous training and mental characteristics, instruction be- 
comes a very difficult problem. The measurement of the abili- 
ties involved and the quantitative appraisal of the variation in 
different groups make it possible to approach such a problem 
scientifically. Closely related to this problem is the question 
w hether or not uniform instructio n tends to bring a class up to 
a common level of attainment, or brin gs about a still furth er 
diff erentiation uTability'. These questions can be answered best 
by making use of somte measure of dispersion. 

Other uses of group variability appear in connection wi th 
problems in the overlapping of pupil abilities and in the stand- 
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by noting that if X' = X — A, then — = M — A, so that the 

sum of the deviations X' vanishes when M — A. In securing 
a measure of average variation it is therefore necessary to elimi- 
nate the algebraic signs in some way. The mean deviation is 
secured bv adding the absolute values of the deviations- fd isre- 
garding sign) an d divid ing by t heir number, or in symbol s, 

M.D. — (Mean deviation} (12) 

In the illustrative example, 

M.D. = ~ = 2.88. 

This simple process becomes lengthy if the mean and devia- 
tions are written to several decimal places, and for this reason a 
shorter method will 
next be introduced. 

The procedure is il- 
lustrated by Fig. 26. 

The above five scores 
are represented by 
the horizontal bars, 
and the deviations 
from the mean by the 
hatched and dotted 
portions. Since the 
total negative deviation is equal to the total positive deviation, 
the. d/svarion. fry. fhn, onrifit sejms, majj bn. obtained. h?j dates- 
mining the total negative deviation and multiplying the result 
by 2. Furthermore, the negative deviation may be found by 
subtracting from the sum of the segments AC and DF the sum 
of the original observations represented by AC and DE. 

The complete procedure may then be described as follows : 

1. Arrange the observations in order of size. 

2. Compute the mean, (16.6). 

3. Count the items smaller than the mean and multiply their 
number by the mean, (2 x 16.6 = 33.2). 



+4.4 




+2.4 




+.4 


1 

1 D 

E- 2.6 

F 

1 -1 “! 


H 

B *4.6 

C 

r ^ 


— T — i — i — r— i — i — i — i i“ i i — r >'■ i r-i i 

^Mean = 16.6 
T-l m l i i -1 


0 2 4 6 8 10 1£ 14 L0 IS 20 22 

Fig. 26. Illustrating deviations from the mean 
for five scores 
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In determining mean deviation it is theoretically better to 
take the deviations from the median instead of from the mean 
because, as can be readily .demonstrated, the total variation is 
less about the median. The above short method could not have 
been used, however, if the median had been employed, since 
the sum of the deviations about this average is not zero. Further- 
more, for longer series it makes very little difference numeri- 
cally which average is selected. The mean may, therefore, be 
used in ordinary practice. 

In the case of the frequency distribution the same method 
may be used as for ungrouped items, the values of the observa- 
tions being taken at the mid-points of the intervals, that is, at 
class values. The work is il lustrated with the following problem : 


Class 

/ 

d 

fd 


90-100- 

11 


3 

3; 

| 

8 x 63 = 504 

80-90- 

2 

M2 

2 

4, 

11 

370 

70-80- 

4 1 

1 

4j 

1 

134 

$0-70- 

sj 


0 

0 I 

2 

50-60- 

41 


- 1 

- 4 ] 


268 

40-50- 

30-40- 

a 

> 8 

— 2 
-3 

-6 

— 15 

M - D -=w =13 - 4 

20-30- 

-1 


-4 



Check : 

10-20- 

lJ 


- 5 

— 5, 


890 


20 



-4 


12 X 63 = 766 







134 

-% 


The class values in this example are 15, 25, 35, etc., so that 
the /nean is 65 — -gV X 10, or 63, by formula (6). There are 8 
frequencies below 63, and 12 above, since the 5 in the interval 
6(f-70 _ comes at 65. The product of 8 and 63 gives a result 
|qual to the sum of the items smaller than the mean plus their 
deviations from the mean. Next, the sum of the products of 
the smaller class values by their corresponding frequencies is 
55 x 4 + 45 x 3 + 15x1 = 370. Subtracting this last result from 
504 furnishes the total negative deviation 134. Multiplying this 
result by 2 to obtain the total positive and negative deviation, 
and dividing by 20 gives M.D. = 13.4. 
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By making use of certain abbreviations, a formula for mean 
deviation may now be set up. Let 

Am = the class value of the interval in which 
M lies, 

N a and Nb = the number of observations above and 
below M, 

T a and T& = the sums of the observations above and 
below M, 

2 j fd | o and 2 1 /d | ^ = absolute values of the parts of 2/d above 

and below A m , and 
h = the width of the class interval. 


The steps in the calculation on page 105 may now be combined 
so as to give the checking formula 

M n = 2 (T a - NaM} 2(NiM-T b ) 

N N 

or M.D. = — ~ Tb (13) 

It then remains to find T a and T b for the frequency distribu- 
tion. These are clearly given by 

T a = N a A m + (2\fd\ a )h 
and T fc = N t A m -(2|/dU)A. 

Substituting these values in equation (13) and noting ihat 

2|/d|„.+ 2|/d| 6 =2|/d|, 

we have 

** [ distribution J 

which is the desired result. 

Applying formula (14) to the problem on page 105, we find that 
«■ D. = 26 x 1°+ - 68 >< 12 - 81 - f = 18.4, aa before 
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In order to fix the method of calculation and to warn the 
student of the difficulty which arises when A is not taken in the 
interval in which M lies, another model problem is next given 
with complete computations. 


Table 17 . Illustrating the Correct and Incorrect Calculation 
of Mean Deviation for a Distribution using Formula ( 14 ) 


Correct Method 


Class 

Value 

/ 

d 

fd 

d f 

fd' 

97.5 

22 1 


3 

66 1 


5 

1101 


92.5 

68 

>-N a — 169 

2 

136 

>■ 253 

4 

272 


87.5 

51 


1 

61 J 


3 

153 

- 638 

82.6 

28 J 


0 

— 


2 

56 

77.5 

471 


-1 

— 471 


~1 

47 


72.5 

33 


-2 

- 66 


0 

0 


67.5 

21 


— 3 

-63 


-1 

-2n 


62.5 

57.6 I 

9 

6 

► Nt, = 120 

-4 

-5 

-36 

-30 

► — 269 

— 2 
-3 

-18 

-18 

► — 76 

52.5 | 

2 


-6 

-12 


-4 

-8 

47.5 ' 

1 

i 

-7 

-7 


-5 

-5 


42.5 

lJ 


-8 

— 8 J 


-6 

— 6 j 

* 



N = 289 



m 


S/d' 

= 562 


N a - 

-N b = 49 

2 \{d\<= 

522 


S|/d'| 

= 714 


Incorrect Method 


M = 82.5 - 5 = 82.223 

28" 

A« — Af = .277 
MD _ 522 x 5 + (.277)49 


289 


^ 10.70 


289 
2623.573 


289 


= 9.078 


The work on the left is correct, while that on the right with 
origin at 72.5 is quite wrong. In case it is found that A does not 
lie in the interval containing the mean, this should be adjusted 
at once, using the previous results as a check on the mean. The 
reason for the incorrectness of the method on the right may be 
shown by noting that the expressions for T a and T b on page 
106 give incorrect results in this case. The complete proof is 
left as an exercise for the student. 
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3. The Standard Deviation 

In order to introduce the ne xt measure of dispersi on we may 
return to the short series shown at the beginning of the preced- 
ing section. A measure of average deviation was there found 
by adding the deviates from the mean regardless of sign. By 
the present method the algebraic signs are eliminated by squar- 
ing the deviations from the mean. 


X 

X 

*2 


21 

19 

17 

14 

+ 4.4 
+ 2.4 
+ 0.4 
-2.6 


19.36 

5.76 
.16 

6.76 

= Vl0.64 = 3.26 

12 

-4.6 


21.16 


M = 16.6 


2x2 = 53,20 



2jX 2 

Th e quantity -p- m ight now be used a s a measure of mean 

s quare dispersi on, but it has been found much more convenient 
and theoretically desirable to take the square root of this aver- 
age. The standard deviation is therefore defined as 



Standard deviation,! ,. ... 
original form j ' ' 


The method of calculation for ungrouped series is com- 
paratively simple, but in order to obviate the squaring of deci- 
mals a short cut is usually employed. 

It has been shown in section 2 that 


x — X— M = x' — X' — M'. 

Therefore x 2 = (X') 2 - 2 X'M' + (M 1 ) 2 

and Sx 2 = 2(X') 2 - 2 M'(SX') + N(M') 2 . 

But since NM’ — 2X', 

we may write — (AT) 2 , 

|y (yt\2 f Standard devia- 1 

SID. = -J — - — - (Af ') 2 . -I tion for reduced V (16) 

v N [ series J 


or 
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Applying this formula to the above problem we have / 


X 

X 

II 

X 

to 

(X') a 1 


21 

9 

81 


19 

7 

49 

S.D. =V J r s - 21.16 

17 

5 , 

25 

= VlO.64 

14 

2 

4 

= 3.26, 

12 

0 

0 

as before. 

M' — 4.6 S(X') 2 = 159 



For the frequency distribution the same method is employed. 
Since X' — dh and M' =(Zfd)h/N (see Chapter VI, section 2) 


the formula becomes 
S.D. = 



Standard de-1 
viation for > 
distribution J 


(17) 


the calculation being carried through to the last step in class 
units when the result is then multiplied by the width of the 
class interval h. 

The work will be illustrated by the Otis test data from Table 
13. It is necessary to calculate only one column of items in 


Table 18. Illustrating the Computation of Standard Deviation 
for a Distribution with Check 


Class Interval 

/ 

d 

fd 

/da 

d' 

fd' . 


69.5-74.5 

6 

5 

30 

150 

4 

24 

96 

64.5-69.5 

2 

4 

8 

32 

3 

6 

18 

59.5-64.5 

3 

3 

9 

27 

2 

6 

12 

54.5-59.5 

6 

2 

12 

24 

1 

6 

6 

49. 5“ 54. 5 

10 

1 

10 

10 

0 

— 

' — 

44.5-49.5 

23 

0 

— 

— 

-1 

-23 

23 

39,5-44.5 

8 

~1 

-8 

8 

-2 

-16 

32 

34.5-39.5 

4 

-2 

— 8 

16 

-3 

-12 

36 

29.5-34.5 

4 

— 3 

-12 

36 

-4 ! 

-16 

64 

24.5-29.5 

1 

67 

-4 

-4 

37 

S/d 

16 
319 
; 2/rf2 

-5 

-30 

S/d' 

25 

312 

2/(d') 2 


<T* = [VV?-(!f) 2 J X 5 = [V4.7612 - .3049] X 5 = 2.11 x 5 = 10.55. 
Check: a - [Vtt - (4t)0 x 5 = [\/4 .6567 - .2005] x 5 = 2.11 x 5 = 10.65. 


The standard deviation is frequently Bymbolized by the small Greek letter <r. 
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addition to the computation for the mean. The quantities 
fd 2 are obtained by multiplying each value of d by the corre- 
sponding fd products. These may be checked by multiplying 
/ by d 2 . Thus, 5 x 30 = 150, 4 x 8 = 32, etc., or 6 x 25 = 150, 
2 x 16 =“32, etc. 

A more complete check may be made by choosing a new origin 
as in the calculation for the mean. If 


and 


d — d' -\- 1, 

d 2 = (d') 2 ± 2d' + l, 

Sfd B = S/(d') 2 ± 2 S/d' + N. 


Check on I 
standard j> (18) 
deviation j 


In the above problem d = d' + 1, so that 2-jd 2 should equal 
2 f(d') 2 + 2 2 fd' + N. Since 319 = 312 + 2(- 30) + 67, the work 
is checked to this stage in the calculation. The remainder of 
the computation consists in substituting the appropriate values 
in formula (17) as shown in the work under the model problem 
in Table 18. It will be noted that it is desirable to carry the 
work under the radical to four decimal places if the answer be 


required to two. 

Before comparing the above two measures of dispersion and 
noting their uses, another measure of variability will be intro- 
duced. This is known as the semi-inter-quartile range, or more 
briefly, as the quartile deviation. 


4. The Quartile Deviation 

This me asure of variabilit y is d e fined as half the range o f 
the middle 50 per cent of the observations when arranged i n 
order of size or in a frequency distribution. It is only necessary 
to determine two values, Qi and Q a , Below and above which one 
quarter of the measures He. The range Qi to Q 3 then includes 
the middle half of the observations and thp spTni-inter-rmartilp. 
range is defined by the exprossjaa- 


_ Os - Qi . 

2 ^ 


{Quartile deviation) 
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In the case of ungrouped material the work may often be done 
by inspection as shown in the accompanying table of total state 
and local per capita expenditures in southern states. Maryland 
is the median state with an expenditure of $6.11 per capita. 


Table 19 . Per Capita Expenditures for Education in Seventeen 
Southern States 


■ ■ 

State 

Per Capita Expenditure for 
Education in 1900 

Oklahoma 

1 $11.94 

District of Columbia 

1 10.68 

Delaware 

9.02 

West Virginia 

8.75 Qs = $8.58 

Texas 

8.41 

Florida 

7.72 

Louisiana 

6.65 

Virginia 

6.61 

Maryland 

6.11 Qa = Md = $6.11 

North Carolina 

5.44 

Tennessee 

4.96 

South Carolina 

4.63 

Arkansas . . 

4.62 Qi = $4.59 

Alabama 

4.55 

Georgia 

4.55 

Mississippi 

4.54 

Kentucky 

4.36 


q _ $8.58 $4.59~ 13.99^ ^2 qq 


The value for Q 3 is taken halfway between the expenditures 
for Texas and West Virginia, or at $8.58, and similarly for Qi, 
which is $4.59. Q is then half the difference between these two 
results, or $2.00. It will be noted that nine cases lie between Qi 
and Q 3 , and that this is more than half of the total number 
of items, which is seventeen. For so few items, however, it is 
hardly worth while to strive fora more accurate result, the pur- 
pose of the table being to furnish only rough comparisons. 

The differences Q 3 — Q 2 — $2.47 and Q 2 — Qi = $1.52 are not 
equal to Q, because of the lack of symmetry in the series, but 
their sum is of course equal to 2 Q. With this limitation in mind 
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the value of Q may said to furnish approximately the mag- 
nitude which, when laid off on both sides of the median, will 
include the middle half of the items. 

When the data are in a distribution, the values for Qi and Q3 
are computed in the same way as the median, the only difference 
being that one quarter instead of one half of the observations 
are counted in from either end. The procedure may be illus- 
trated for the following distribution of intelligence quotients. 
These data are taken from a survey made in several counties in 
Illinois, the results of the study being as yet unpublished. 


Table 20. Illustrating the Computation of Quartile Deviation 
. for a Distribution 



Q. t aiid Qi may most readily from formulas sim- 

ilar to those used for the median. If one quarter of the cases 
be counted in from either end of the distribution the formulas 
become 


N f 
4 ~‘ do 

0 S = u. I. ; — x h (20a) 

fa 

r Quart iles \ 

^ \ for distribution / 

pi = /. I + — f — X h, (20b) 


and 


h 
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where f\ and / 3 are the frequencies of the intervals where Qi and 
Qs occur and the other symbols are used as in the formulas for 
the median. The calculation is shown in full at the right of the 
distribution. A check may be made by counting in three quar- 
ters of the way from either end of the distribution and using 
similar formulas. 

5. Comparison of Measures of Dispersion 

In order to bring together the quantitative methods discussed 
thus far, all the simple averages and measures of dispersion 
have been computed for the above distribution and located 
graphically on a histogram. The student should work out and 
verify the following results : 

Mean = 89.28 M. D. = 13.65 

Median = 89.31 S. D. = 16.86 

Crude mode - 95.00 Q — 11.67 

The dose agreement of the mean and median would seem to 
indicate a high degree of symmetry in the distribution, but con- 
trary to expectation the data do not furnish a good example of a 
normal probability curve as will be shown in Chapter XIII. 

As illustrated by Fig. 27 a range of 2 Q includes the middle 
50 per cent of the observations, a range of 2 M.D. (from the 
mean) somewhat more than half of the cases, while a range 
of 2 S. D. includes about two thirds of the items. Furthermore, 
the ratio of Q to S.D. is approximately .69, while the ratio of 
M. D. to S. D. is .81. These are typical of the results found with 
fairly symmetrical distributions. For the normal probability 
curve these two ratios are .6745 and .7979 respectively (Chap- 
ter XII). 

By laying off the standard deviation three times to the left 
and to the right of the mean, a range of 6 S. D. from 38.70 to 
139.86 is obtained. By referring to Table 20 for the frequencies 
it will be noted that about 4811 cases, or 99 per cent of all 
the observations, lie within this range. For distributions of this 
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type, then, deviations greater than 3 S. D. from the mean occur 
very infrequently. Similarly, a range of 1\ M. D. will extend from 
38.09 to 140.47, while a range of 9 Q (laid off from the median) 
•runs from 36.80 to 141.82. Within all three of the above ranges, 
therefore, more than 99 per cent of the cases will ordinarily occur. 



Fiq. 27. Illustrating the comparative magnitude of several measures 
of dispersion 


As regards clear definition there is little choice between the 
three measures of dispersion when the data are arranged in a 
frequency distribution. For undistributed series, however, the 
quartile deviation has the same defects as the median. As illus- 
trated in Table 19, it is sometimes necessary to take the average 
of two neighboring values for Qi or Q 3 . 
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The algebraic properties of the standard deviation make it 
the most useful for combining the results from several series, 
and in connection with other statistical formulas. Thus, if two 
series of size Ni and N 2 have a total population of N — N\ + N 2l 
with means Mi and M 2 , and standard deviations cr 2 and a 2 , it is 
possible from these values to find the mean M, and the standard 
deviation a, of the whole group. 

It has already been shown in Chapter VI that 


M _ NjMi ± N 9 ,Mo 

N 


The standard deviation of the total series may also be found. 
From the proof in section 3 it is apparent that if the assumed 
mean A be taken equal to M for both series, 

Mi — M = Ci 

and M 2 — M — C 2 . 

The mean square variations of the component series about M are, 

by equation (16), — = cri 2 + Cj 2 and = <r 2 2 + C 2 2 , 

■W] N 2 

respectively. The total square variation, or 2V 2 , of both groups 
about M is therefore 

2(X'i) 2 + S(X' 2 ) 2 = + $2) + N 2 (<r 2 2 -f- C^), 

or Mr 2 = iVi(ai 2 + Cl 2 ) + /^(oj 2 + C 2 2 ), (21) 

and in case both the means and samples are the same size we have 

<r 2 = !(<U 2 + <r 2 2 ). 

The quartile deviation is probably the easiest measure of 
variability to compute, the mean deviation next, and the stand- 
ard deviation most laborious of all. Simplicity of calculation, 
however, should rarely determine which measure of dispersion 
to employ since other properties are much more important. 

The standard deviation is, in general, less affected by fluctua- 
tions in sampling than Q or M.D., and for this reason alone js 
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preferable to the others. It is sometimes argued that the pres- 
ence of a few extremely large or small observations may affect 
the standard deviation unduly, but if such items are truly a 
part of the distribution this objection is overruled. 

In view of all of the above properties the standard deviation 
is the best measure of variability to employ for the fairly sym- 
metrical distributions ordinarily found with educational or 
psychological data. A fairly safe rule with such material is to 
use the mean and the standard deviation whenever the data 
warrant careful treatment, reserving the median and Q for 
rough work with small samples. 


6. The Coefficient of Variation 

i - 

The measures of variability discussed thus far have two 
properties that are at once apparent. 

1. They are expressed in the units of the variable so that 
direct comparisons of dispersion can be made only between 
series on the same scale. 


2 . They depend upon the size of the deviations from some 
central tendency, but are quite independent of the magnitude 
of the average itself. 

A measure of variability which is independent of the scale 
units and which takes into account the size of the deviations rel- 
ative to the mean may be expressed in the form j ~Jn> 

which reduces at once to -77 • Professor Pearson has called this 

M 

quantity (when multiplied by 100 for convenience) the coefficient 
of variation, or percentage ratio of the standard deviation to the 
arithmetic mean. Denoting this new measure of variation by 


V, we have 


V = 


^Coefficient of variation} (22) 


It should be noted that while cr is the standard deviation of 
X, V is the standard deviation of 100 X/M. The student who 
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has difficulty in visualizing the significance of the coefficient of 
variation may thus regard it as the dispersion found when all of 
the observations (or deviations from the mean) have been made 
comparable by dividing each by M/ 100. 

Direct comparisons of measures of absolute variability such 
as standard deviation, and relative variability as given by the 
coefficient of variation, often lead to confusion. Both are root 
mean square measures of variability, but of quite different 
things as shown above. 

A simple example may illustrate this point : 

Mi — 20 problems, a\ — 4 problems, .•. Fi = 20 
< M 2 = 40 problems, «r 2 = 4 problems, .\ V 2 = 10 

These two series are equally variable as to absolute disper- 
sion, but the relative variability in the first group is twice that 
in the second. Both measures are entirely correct, although it 
has been argued by Franzen * that the coefficient of variation 
should not be used with such material because of the arbitrary 
nature of the zero point on educational tests and scales. This 
amounts to objecting to the coefficient of variation because the 
size of the mean is arbitrary, but on the same grounds we should 
object to the use of the mean itself. 

The chief use of the coefficient of variation is in comparing the 
dispersion of series where the means differ considerably in size and 
where the variation relative to the mean is therefore important. 

The following distributions (p. 118) give the per capita state 
and local expenditures of forty-nine states (including the Dis- 
trict of Columbia) for elementary and secondaiy education, 
and for all purposes in 1920. 

If the standard deviation had been employed in comparing 
the variability of these two groups, it would have appeared that 
there is much more uniformity among the states in educational 
expenditure than in total expenditures. Using the coefficient 

t 

* Raymond Franzen, "Statistical Issues,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
September. 1924, p, 381. 
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Table 21 . Per Capita Expend- Table 22 . Per Capita Expend- 
iture for Education in 49 iture for All Purposes in 49 

States * ' States * 


Expenditure 

/ 

$21-$22.99 ' 

1 

$19-$20.99 

2 

$17-$18.99 

3 

$15-$16.99 

6 

$13-$14.99 

4 

$11~$12.99 

6 

$9-$10.99 

9 

$7-$8.99 

7 

$5-$6.99 

3 

$3-$4.99 

8 

Total 

49 


Expenditure 

/ 

$100-$109.99 

1 

$90-$9 9.99 

- 

$80-$89.99 

1 

$70-$79,99 

1 

$60-$69.99 

8 

$50-$59.99 

7 

$40-$49.99 

6 

$30-$39.99 

12 

$20-$29,99 

6 

$10-119.99 

7 

Total 

49 


M = $10.94 M - $43.16 

a= $4,87 cr= $20.07 

V = 44,5 V = 46.5 


of variation, however, we find little difference in relative dis- 
persion. While both results are correct for some purposes, the 
latter gives the better measure of the relative extent to which 
these two types of expenditure have become stabilized. A varia- 
tion of a dollar in the first group is comparable with a variation 
not of one but of about four dollars in the second series. For 
such problems the relative rather than the absolute dispersion 
should be used to show the degree of uniformity in expenditure. 


7. Comparable Measurements 

One of the most important uses of variability is in furnishing 
units for the comparison of measurements on unlike scales. Be- 
cause of its algebraic nature, the standard deviation is the most 
useful for this purpose. The standard scores on tests X\, X 2 , A' 3 * ■ - 
may then be defined as the deviations from the mean divided by 

the respective standard deviations, or — * —* — • • • . Like the 

or <r 2 cr 3 

•Adapted from Miss Newcomer’s figures in "Financial Statistics of Public 
Education in the United States, 1910-1920.*’ The Macmillan Company, 1924. 
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coefficient of variation these scores are clearly abstract num- 
bers,’ since they result from dividing a denominate number by a 
quantity of the same denomination. 

It will be noted that the standard score of a pupil gives his 
relative position in the group in terms of a number of standard 
deviations above or below the mean. Thus, if the raw score 
be 120 with M = 90 and <r — 10, the statfdard score will be 
190 — 90 * 

— — = + 3. If on another test this pupil scores 18 with 

M = 12 and o* = 2, his standard score will again be + 3. His 
relative position in the distributions of both tests is approxi- 
mately the same as shown by the standard scores. 

Being abstract numbers, standard scores on several tests may 
be combined by addition. The only caution that needs to be 
observed is that the various distributions from which the original 
scores are taken for comparison shall be of the same general 
shape. For a very skewed distribution an observation one 8. D. 
above the mean of the series is not comparable with a meas- 
urement one S . D . above the mean of a symmetrical group. 

In order to illustrate the use of standard scores the following 
data resulting from seven different tests are presented : 


Table 23. Standard Scores of a Pupil on Several Tests 


Test 

Mean 

S.D. 

X = 

Scores of 
a Pupil 

z = X - M * 

X 

a 

1 

163 

10.2 

179 

+ 16 

+ 1.57 

2 

119 

8.1 

128 

+ 9 

+ 1.11 

3 

24 

6.0 

28 

+ 4 

+ 0.67 

4 

264 

39.8 

312 

+ 48 

+ 1.21 

5 

74 

8.2 

89 

+ 15 

+ 1.83 

6 

7.3 

2.1 

6 

-1.3 

-0.62 

7 

133 

16.4 

161 

+ 18 

+ 1.10 


Total 893 6.87 

Mean 127.6 0.98 


Total 893 6.87 

Mean 127.6 0.98 


♦The deviations x == X — M are first computed and then each is divided bv cr as 
shown in the last column. 
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If a composite score of the seven tests is desired, it would 
not appear correct to add the scores on the separate tests, be- 
cause they are in unlike units and undue weight would be given 
to extreme scores. The objection that unlike quantities should 
not be added is not a serious one because even horses, pigs, cows, 
and sheep may be added together to secure the total number of 
farmyard animals. This amounts, of course, to broadening the 
unit so as to include all items in the sub-classes' of the total 
group. The objection against the extreme weighting of some 
scores may be more important, for a score of 6 on one test may 
represent a mental effort as serious as a score of 179 on another 
scale. Both of the above difficulties are overcome when stand- 
ard scores are used, the only trouble being the amount of arith- 
metic involved and the presence of positive and negative scores. 

For very careful work the best method for comparing meas- 
urements and forming composites is through the use of standard 
scores. Test scores are far from stable, however, and great pre- 
cision in their treatment is not always desirable or necessary. 
In many composite tests the components may be added in the 
unweighted form with practically as good results as by the 
standard score or other methods of weighting. This is illus- 
trated by the Terman Group Intelligence Test consisting of ten 
parts. The simple total of all points made was found to agree 
(correlate) almost perfectly with the composite formed by 
weighting each of the separate tests and adding them. There is 
considerable disagreement, of course, in the case of some scores, 
but when fifty to one hundred cases are taken these individual 
differences have little effect upon the net result, especially when 
the number of test items is fairly large and they are not ex- 
tremely uneven in weighted value. 

Aside from the question of precision it may be important to 
represent scores in the standard form for the purpose of dearer 
interpretation. By a very simple formula based on standard 
scores it is possible to transmute the results on any number of 
tests so that they all have the same mean and standard devia- 
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tion. This method, which is quite old,* is frequently rediscov- 
ered and appears from time to time in a slightly different form 
in psychological and educational journals. 

Let X\ and X 2 represent the scores on two tests expressed 
in any units, M\ and M 2 the respective means, and <r x and a 2 the 
corresponding standard deviations. We may now write 

Xi _ 

0 \ (72 

U 1 

or xi = — x 2 . 

■ (T 2 

Since x= X — M, this may also be expressed in the form 

f Transmutation formula 1 

X\ = M\ + — (X 2 — M 2 ). < for comparable scores, > .*(23) 

[ score form J 

This is the desired transformation which, when applied to X 2 , 
makes its mean and standard deviation equal to those of Xj. 
These properties are apparent from the preceding equation. 
Hence by applying this formula to each item in the series we 
may, without affecting the relative position of any value, change 
the series so that it will have any mean and standard deviation 
desired. 

As an example we may select M\ = 50 and a\ = 10, these 
being convenient numbers. By the application of the above 
transformation to any number of tests, they may be brought 
into direct comparison with the one selected as standard. Thus 
the series of X scores shown below may be transmuted into 
comparable T scores t by the relation 

T=X x = 50 + ^^(X-3), 

or T = 24.02 + 8.66 X. 

* Galt on Introduced comparable measures in the form of deviations from the 
median divided by the se mi-in ter-quar tile range, 

t These are similar to McCall’s T-Scores. See William McCall, How to Measure 
in Education. The Macmillan Company, J922. See also Chapter XII, section 8, of 
the present text. 
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X 

/ 

¥ 

T 

/ 

5 

10 


67.32 

10 

4 

20 

M x = 3 

58.66 | 

20 

8 

30 

2 

50.00 : 

30 

2 

20 

<T a = = 1.155 

V3 

41.34 

20 

1 

10 


32.68 

10 


90 


1 

90 


The distribution of T scores obviously has a mean of 50 and 
a standard deviation of 10. By similar transformations any 
number of series will have these same properties, so that the 
scores on all tests may be brought into direct comparison. 
Thus a score of 50 will always represent the performance of an 
individual at the mean, while 30 will represent the score of a 
person two standard deviations below the mean, etc. If such 
a scaling method were adopted it should, of course, be ap- 
plied only to large groups of unselected children at different 
ages or grades. After the T scores have been worked out for 
the different tests, transmutation tables should be prepared so 
that any X score can be easily transformed into the correspond- 
ing T score. 

8. The Measurement of Skewness 


Whenever it becomes necessary to compare several distri- 
butions of varying degrees of asymmetry or skewness, some 
numerical measure of this property becomes desirable. Such 
a measure of skewness should be independent of the unit of 
measurement for the variable of the distribution. Thus for a 
distribution of heights, a representation of skewness is needed 
which will remain unchanged whether the measurements be 
made in inches or in centimeters: w 
One such measure may be obtained by the formula 


„ (03 - Md) — (Md - Qi) 

S 4 = 0 

_ Ox + 03 - 2 Md 

Q 


Measure of 
skewness 
based on 
quartiles 


( 24 ) 
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<?i Md Q a 

Fig. 28. A positively skewed 
distribution 


The skewness will thus be positive when the longer tail of 
the distribution is in the direction of the high values of the 

variable as shown in Fig. 28. - ; 

The lowest value given /f T\ 

by (24) is clearly zero when f j \. 

the distribution is symmet- / | ^ g [\ 
rical. While a maximum / f 2 ^ f 

value of 2 may be obtained ' - 

with the formula, in actual 

practice results beyond the FlG * 28 - 4 po f ltlvely skewed 

.... distribution 

limits ± 1 are rare. 

A better measure of skewness is given by Pearson's formula, 

o _ M — M 0 f Pearson’s measures) 

S * — ’ l of skewness / < 25) 

which also gives positive values for distributions of the type 
shown in Fig. 28. Owing to the fact that the true mode, M 0 , is 
very difficult to determine, this formula may be replaced by 
another expression in which an approximate value for M„ is 
employed. Pearson has shown that for moderately skewed dis- 
tributions, the relation between mode, mean, and median is 
given by 

M a = M — 3(M — Md). 

Substituting this value for M 0 in equation (25) we find 

o _ 3(1U — Md) ( Approximate meas-) 

* o- ’l ure of skewness J^ b ' 

As an example we may work out the degree of skewness in the 
distribution of I.Q.’s of Table 20, using formulas (24) and (26). 
Using (24), 

z (100.77 - 89.31) - (89.31 - 77.437) _ Q35 

11.67 

Using (26), 


3(89.28 - 89.31) 


= - .0053. 


For this distribution the skewness, measured by either for’ 
mula, is negative and slight. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Calculate the mean deviation and the standard deviation for 

the following scores (ungrouped) : 166, 159, 158, 151, 150, 142, 181, 
126, 118, 101. {M.D. = 17.0; S.D. = 19.7. Arts.) 

2. Compute the standard deviations for the frequency distribu- 
tions of the data ofrExercise 3, Chapter II. 

(<r 0 = 19.9; <r c = 10-5 ; <r t = 23.5. Arts.) 

3. Calculate the mean deviation, standard deviation, and quartile 
deviation for each of the problems of Exercise 1, Chapter VI. 



1 

2 

3 : 

4 

6 , 

6 

7 | 

8 

9 

M.D 

6.85 

2.79 

1.40 

11.43 

16.63 

4.61 

5.25 1 

1.33 

1.43 

S.D 

8.74 

3.61 

1.84 

15.08 

21.52 

5.67 

EsTI 

1.67 

: i:76 

Q 

5.94 

2.125 

1.125 

7.875 

11.29 

3.85 

4.31 | 

1.03 

1.30 


Arts. 


4. Calculate the coefficients of variation for the following dis- 
tributions : 


Monthlv Salary in 1914 

High-School 
Science Teachers 

High-School 
English Teachers 

$135-139.99 

1 

— 

130-134.99 

3 

— 

125-129.99 

4 

— 

120-124.99 

4 

3 

115-119.99 

2 

— 

110-114.99 

10 

1 

105-109.99 

7 

1 

100-104.99 

26 

2 

95-99.99 

8 ' 

— 

90-94.99 

16 

3 

85-89.99 

22 

10 

80-84.99 

15 

30 

75-79.99 

15 

36 

70-74.99 

5 

31 

65 -69.99 

4 

20 

60-64.99 

2 r 

8 

55-59.99 

0 

1 

50-54.99 

— 

1 


144 

147 


Science : U = $94.83. <r = $15.8, V = 16.7 
English: M - $77.67, cr = $10.9, V = 14.0 

Am. 

The V's are more nearly alike than the a’s. Explain. 
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5. Verify the results in the following table : 

Comparison or Foreign-Born Groups for Different Numbers of 
Years in the United States in Terms of Theoretical Combined 
Scale of Intelligence (Alpha, Beta, and all Individual Examina- 
tions Combined)* 


(Intervals are to be taken aa 22-23 v/ith class value 22.6 etc.) *- 


Combined Scale 

Years in United States 

Total 

0-5 

6-10 j 

11-15 

16-20 

Over 20 

22 

1.0 

0.4 

1.0 

0.4 

0.5 

3.3 

21 

2.8 

2.8 

2.4 

1.6 

3.6 

13.2 

20 

5.8 

8.1 

6.2 

3.83 

7.4 

31.33 

19 

14.0 

18.5 

12.98 

8.22 

12.1 

65.8 

18 

27.8 

38.1 

27.83 

17.94 

24.78 

136,45 

17 

55.5 

* 72.7 

52.24 

32.68 

41.11 

254.23 

16 

104.4 

142.4 

88.51 

59.62 1 

66.18 

461.11 

15 

172.5 

240.7 

139.85 

76.99 

86.44 

716.48 

14 

265.3 

355.2 

199.78 

115.24 

106.35 

1,041.87 

13 

368.3 

, 490.1 

273.95 

127.44 

127.11 

l r 387,4 

12 

441.2 

697.0 

308.72 

119.86 

113.13 

1,579.91 

11 

461.5 

596.9 

247.31 

86.62 

69.95 

1,462.28 

10 

470.9 

529.9 

189.02 

50.39 

44.34 

1,284.55 

9 

454.3 

474.7 

150.88 

27.54 

28.48 

1,135.9 

8 

*342.5 

347.4 

100.32 

17.08 

17.77 

825.07 

7 

212.7 

207.8 

57.38 

7.52 

9.29 

494.69 

6 

106.8 

101.6 

26.58 

3.92 

3.25 

242.15 

5 

44.8 

37.2 

10.02 

1.45 

.86 

94.33 

4 

16.4 

14.5 

3.74 

.50 

.25 

35.39 

3 

4.7 

4.3 

1.03 

— 

— 

10,03 

2 

1.6 

1.3 

.32 

— 

— 

3.12 

1 

.4 

.3 

— 

— 

— 

.7 

Total . . 

! 3,575.6 

4,281.9 

1,900.06 

758.84 

762.89 

11,279.29 

First quartile . 

9.36 

9.75 

10.66 

11.94 

12.15 

9.98 

Median . . . 

! 11.29 

11.71 

12.53 

13.51 

13.74 

12.03- 

Third quaYtile . 

13.34 

19.61 

14.28 

15.15 

15.69 

13.93 

Quartile devia- 







tion .... 

[ 1.99 

1.93 

, 1.81 

1.61 

.. 

I L72 

1.98 


6. Work out the standard scores for the first five pupils on the three 
intelligence tests of Exercise 1, Chapter II, using the means and 
standard deviations already calculated. 


Otis: 

1.59 

1.49 

- .57 

.09 

- 1.67 

Chicago : 

-.17 

2.07 

- .31 

-.74 

-1.36 

Terman : 

- .32 

1.21 

.28 

— .83 

— 2.28 Ans. 


* Data trom Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV, p. 704. 
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7. Convert the following distribution into a series having mean 
= 85 and S.D. = V30' 



Transformation equation is T = .3873 X + 65.64. 


8. Derive formula (17) from (16). 




CHAPTER VIII 


THE PERCENTILE METHOD 

1 . Introductory 

.There is nothing essentially new in the method of percentiles, 
but the recent wide use of percentile scores, ranks, and curves 
in dealing with test data warrants a somewhat detailed account 
of this method. 

It is hardly worth while to apply the percentile method in any 
form unless the data are sufficient in number to justify their 
representation in a frequency distribution. Percentiles are ob- 
tained in the same way as the median and quartile values which, 
as we have seen, are not well defined in the case of ungrouped 
items. Furthermore, the irregular nature of short series makes 
the percentile values unstable and of little practical significance. 
For these reasons the method will be discussed only in connec- 
tion with frequency distributions. 

2 . Percentiles 

A percentil ejsj L valu e of the variable below which a give n 
per cent of the frequencies lie. These values may be denoted 
by the symbol P„, where the subscript p refers to the percentage 
of observations smaller than P v . Thus Pio, P25, P50, and P 82 
are values such that 10, 25, 50, and 82 per cent of the cases 
lie below them. 

From this definition it is apparent that the median is equal 
to Pbo and that the quartile values Qi and <? 3 are equal respec- 
tively to P25 and P75. 

Formulas for the computation of percentile values may now 
be set up in a form similar to those used for the median. 
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In order to illustrate the use of formulas (27 a) and (27 b), the 
complete calculation for P 20 is given in Table 24. It should be 
noted that the ages are given at class values, the intervals being 
44.5-45.5, 43.5-44.5, etc. The check should be used until the 
student is confident of the accuracy of his calculations. 

By similar computations, the values for P 10 , P 20 , up to P 90 
may be obtained and set down as follows : 

Pio = 24.02, P* = 26.88, P 70 = 30.43 

P 20 = 25.18, Pso = 28.13, P ao = 31.97 

P ao = 26.02, Pa 0 - 29.47, P 80 s= 35.64 

These percentiles divide the series into ten equal parts so that 

a given age may be readily located in any part of the distribu- 
tion. Thus if a man received his Ph.D. at twenty-six, it is 
at once apparent that 30 per cent of the men, were younger 
than he when they took this degree. Similarly, a man who re- 
ceived the degree at thirty-two was among the oldest fifth of 
the entire group. 

The above method for obtaining percentile values is the most 
direct and accurate one. The same results may be obtained 
more easily, however, by making use of the cumulative fre- 
quency curve as described in Chapter II. The computation in 
this case is graphical and the accuracy of the results will depend 
upon the construction and use of the drawing. When adding in 
from the lower end of the series, the cumulative frequency dis- 
tribution for ages, may be arranged, as shown in Table 25 on 
page 130. 

The plot of these data is shown in the cumulative frequency 
curve of Fig. 29 on page 131. The p scale on the right is made 
by dividing the total cumulative frequency scale into 100 equal 
parts. In order to obtain any percentile value graphically it is 
only necessary to find the required percentile index p, on the 
p scale, move to the left from this point until the curve is 
reached, and then drop down vertically to the percentile value 
on the horizontal scale. 
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Table 26. Cumulative Frequency Distribution for Data 
of Table 24 


Age 

Frequency Less than Given Age 

45.5 

400 

44.5 

397 

43.5 

397 

42.6 

394 

41.5 i 

391 

40.5 

390 

39.5 

385 

38.5 

376 

37.5 

371 

36.6 

366 

35.5 

359 

34.5 

352 

33.5 

342 

32.6 

329 

31.5 

312 

30.6 

288 

29.5 

241 

28.5 

210 

[27.5 

183 

26.5 

146 

25.5 

92 

24.6 

54 

23.5 

25 

22.5 

11 

21.5 

4 

20.5 

2 


Fig. 29 has been drawn in the form of a polygon, consist- 
ing of straight lines between the cumulative frequency points. 
While it is sometimes legitimate to smooth in the points by a 
free-hand or fitted curve, the student had better confine him- 
self to the use of the polygon until he has made a special study 
of the subject of smoothing. 

r 

Although greater precision may be obtained by the use of the 
direct method of computing percentile values, the equivalence 
of the two procedures may be readily seen. Because of the 
manner in which the cumulative frequency curve is constructed 
the value of the ordinate gives the total frequency below the 
corresponding abscissa. Thus 54 frequencies lie below 24.5, 
and 92 frequencies lie below 25.5. By joining these points with 
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.4 


.1 SSff 126-2 Ii.= | 

0 H 1 — t- 1 — 1 1 1 1 1— 1 

20.6 24,5 28.6 52.5 

22.6 26.5 30.5 34.6 


B»= IS 0 - 6 

t H-i 1 1 1 1 — r 

2.5 $6-5 40.5 44.5 Age 


a straight line as in 
Fig. 30, it is assumed 
that the increase in 
cumulative frequen- 
cies AB is directly 
proportional to the 
part of the interval 
up to the correspond- 
ing point P on the 
horizontal scale. In 
this case the fre- 
quency at P is 20 
per cent of the ob- 
servations, or 80, so 
that AB = 26. The 
value of x is there- 
fore found from the 
proportion 


x _ 26 _ co 

Fig. 29. Cumulative frequency curve for ages y — 30 — 

at which Ph. D.'s were received ‘ ' 

Adding this result 

to 24.5, the lower limit of the interval, gives 25.18, or exactly 
the same result as by the direct method of calculation. 


3. Percentile Curves 


be made by plotting the 
series of values such as 
those worked out in sec- p Z6 - 6 

tion 2. T he orHinat.A is Fig. 30. Enlargement of a portion of the 

w hile the abscissa is the 

percentile index p. Such curves should be distinguished from 
cumulative frequency curves where integrated frequency is 



KB 

WBm 

H 

<32 
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represented by the ordi- 
nate and values of the 
variable by the abscissa. 
Both of these are often 
called percentile curves, 
but it is more in harmony 
with mathematical con- 
vention to name a curve 
according to what is rep- 
resented by the ordinate, 
and this is the basis for 
the above distinction. 
Inspection of Figs. 29 
and 31 shows that the two curves are essentially different in 
form, one being reversed in curvature from the other.* The 
percentile curve has been termed by Francis Galton an ogive. 



0 10 20 30 40 &0 60 TO 80 $0 f> 

Fig. 31. Percentile curve for Ph.D. data 



Fig. 32. Percentile or ogive curve for .Ph.D. data 


Another method for constructing s uch ogives is by means of 
the cu mulative frequency distribut ion. The difference between 
this method and the one just shown is that values of the ends 


Fig. 32 is the mirror image of Fig. 2 9 when turned through ninety degrees. 
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o f the class intervals are now plotted over computed n-scal w 
values instead of finding the percentiles at given p values, 10, 
20, 30, etc., and plotting them. 

The calculation is very simple, consisting of a series of cumu- 
lative frequency percentages for the values of p at the ends of 
the intervals. In Table 26 these results are set forth for the 
Ph.D. data. The computation may be done most readily by 
setting the reciprocal of 400 in the calculating machine and 
multiplying it into the series of cumulative frequencies. The 
curve as shown in Fig. 32 is now constructed by plotting the 
values from Table 26 and connecting the resulting points. These 
points are indicated by dots, while those previously calculated 


Table 26 . Illustratwg'Cumulative Frequency Percentages 


Age 

fe = Frequency Less t« A n 
Given Age 

p = Percentage 'i 

Frequency Less > s x 100 
than Given AgeJ N 

45.5 

400 

100.0 

44.5 

397 

99.3 

43.5 

397 

99.3 

42.5 

394 

98.5 

41.5 

391 

97.8 

40.5 

390 

97.5 

39.5 

| 385 

96.3 

38.5 

376 

94.0 

37.5 

371 

92.8 

36.5 

366 

91.5 

35.5 

| 359 

89.8 

34.5 

352 

88.0 

33.5 

342 

85.5 

32.5 

329 

82.3 

31.5 

312 

78.0 

30.5 

283 

70.8 

29.5 

241 

60.3 

28.5 

210 

52.5 

27.5 

183 

45.8 

26.5 

146 

36.5 

25.5 

92 

23.0 

24.5 

54 

13.5 

23.5 

25 

6.3 

22.5 

11 

2.8 

21.5 

4 ! 

1.0 

20.5 

“2 

0.5 
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from the simple distribution are given for comparison by small 
crosses. It is obvious that these latter values could have been 
obtained graphically by making use of the ogive formed by 
the dots. 


4. Use of Percentile Curves 

A review of the foregoing paragraphs will show that percentile 
values may be calculated in three ways. They may be computed 
numerically from formulas (27 a) and (27 b), making use of the 
simple frequency distribution ; they may be calculated graphi- 
cally from the cumulative frequency curve; and finally they 
may be obtained graphically from the ogive, or percentile curve. 

The particular method to be used depends upon the adequacy 
of the data, the number of percentiles required, and the accuracy 
needed. Unless the data are fairly plentiful (one hundred or 
more cases), the graphical methods are usually not as expedi- 
tious as the use of the formulas. Furthermore, if only the median 
and quartiles are required, it does not pay to throw the data into 
cumulative or ogive form in order to obtain them. Finally, if 
considerable accuracy be needed in the result, the numerical 
method is far superior to the others. 

In case a number of percentiles are required and the data are 
sufficient in number, either of the above graphical methods may 
be employed to advantage, where only fairly accurate results are 
needed. If the total number of cases gives a convenient quotient 
when divided by 100, the p scale of the cumulative curve may 
be readily constructed, and this method is probably the better 
to use. For most problems, however, the total frequency is an 
awkward number such as 371, so that tKe graphical construc- 
tion of the p scale becomes difficult. It is therefore usually best 
in constructing both the cumulative frequency curve and the 
ogive, to use the percentage frequencies as shown in Table 26. 

Anot her use of percentile curves is in the comparison of tw o 
series . As an example, one of Otis’s graphs is shown in Fig. 33. 
The two curves shown have been smoothed free-hand, but as 
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already indicated the subject of smoothing is beyond a course 
such as this, and the student will ordinarily do better to take 
the data at their face value in drawing such percentile curves. 



Otis t points out that the scores in Grade 5 B are appreciably 
higher than those of Grade 4B, but that on the whole the dis- 

* From Arthur S. Otis, Statistical Method in Educational Measurement. World 
Book Company , Yonkers-oc-Hudson, New York, 1925, 

t A. S. Otis, Statistical Method in Educational Measurement, p. 87. World 
Book Company, 1925. 
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tributions of scores of the two grades overlap very markedly. 
He goes on to show that "a convenient way to express the over- 
lapping is to state the per cent of scores of Grade 4B that exceed 
the median score of Grade 5B, or„to state the per cent of scores 
in Grade 5B that fall below the median score of Grade 4B. 
Thus, by finding the point on the 4B curve having a height 
representing a score of 37 (the median score of Grade 5B), we 
find that the upper 17 per cent of the scores on Grade 4 B, as 
indicated by the curve, are above the median score of Grade 5B. 
The dotted lines indicate the solution.” Otis also shows that 
such curves are convenient for finding and comparing various 
percentile values. Thus the pupils at the 10 and 90 percentiles 
in the two groups differ less widely than do the corresponding 
median pupils. This is shown by the vertical distance between 
the curves. There is, however, a certain amount of optical illu- 
sion in such comparisons which makes the curves appear to 
bulge apart in the middle. 


5. Percentile Ranks 


The percentile curve is also useful in determining graphically 
what are known as percentile ranks. These are the p values on 
the horizontal scale for such a curve. The percentile rank of a 
given score is therefore the per cerU of the dftseniotwtts he.lam th/rT 


score in the distribution . In obtaining such ranks from the ogive 
it is only necessary to find the given score on the vertical scale, 
run across horizontally until the curve is met, and then drop 
down at right angles to the required p value, or percentile rank. 
As an example, making use of Fig. 32, let it be required to find 
the rank of a man who received his Ph. D. at 36. The result, as 
shown, is a percentile rank of about 91. This means that out 
of one hundred such men nine were older when they received 
this degree. 

It may be noted that for percentile ranks 100 is high and 1 is 
low, which is contrary to the ordinary nractice of assienihe 1 to 
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the highest score in a series. Since the p values should naturally 
increase with an increasing value of the variable, this reversal 
seems justifiable in the case of percentile ranks, which need not 


be confused with ordinary 
ranks if properly specified. 

A formula for percentile 
ranks may be derived, mak- 
ing use of numerical rather 
than graphical interpola- 
tion as illustrated above. 



This method will be first il* Fig. 34. Illustrating linear interpolation 
lustrated by an enlargement wltJl the oglve 

of the portion of the ogive 

including age 36 as shown in Pig. 34. Prom similar triangles it 
is apparent that ^ ^89.75 ^ or a _ . 875 . The re- 

quired percentile rank is therefore 89.75 + *875 = 90.625. Such 
great accuracy as this is, of course, rarely necessary, and the 
final result may here be written 90.6, or possibly 91, as before. 

The formula for percentile ranks may now be set up by letting 


X — the value of the given score, 

R x = its percentile rank, 

1. 1. = lower limit of the interval containing X, 

R u and Rt = the percentile ranks of the upper and lower limits 
of this interval, and 
h = width of the class interval. 


We therefore have <• Percentile " 

R z = Rl + — (X—U.). I rank formula, l (28) 

h {. form 1 | 

As an illustration of the use of this formula we may compute 
once more the percentile rank for the age 36. From Table 26, 
Ru = 100^x3 6 6 = 91 5> and Ri = 10^359 = 89 .75. We there- 

fore obtain 

= 89.75 +. 7 — (36 - 35.5) = 90.625 = 91. 
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A more direct and usually more convenient formula for per- 
centile ranks may be obtained by letting 

f x = frequency of the interval where X occurs, 
and f U p — frequency up to this interval. 

We may then write 

d _ 100[/ x (y — l. /,) + (f up )h] / Percentile rank 1 ,nn\ 
Kz Nh \ formula, form 2J W 

Thus from Table 24 the frequency at age 36 is f x — 7, while 
the frequency up to this interval is 359. Substituting these 
values in formula (29), we find that 

r 100 TT (36 - 35.5) + 359 x 11 ™ ^ 

R 3 e = 4oo3TT 90,625 ’ 

as before. The student should show that formulas (28) and 
(29) are equivalent. 

Instead of finding the percentile rank of X it is often sufficient 
to find the percentile rank of the class value of the interval 
where X occurs. In this case, formula (29) reduces easily to 

„ _ 50/, , 100 (Juj,) _ 60/, , „ f Class value") , nns 
cR *-~N~ + ~N N~ +Rl ' { rank } (30) 

Applying this form to age 36, we again find C R 3 6 = 90.625, since 
36 happens to be the class value of the interval. The rank 91 
would be used for any age between 35.5 and 36.5, according to 
this last approximation, and. this is often sufficiently accurate 
with a narrow class interval. 

The percentile ranks of a set of scores often make a very con- 
venient record for administrative use. This may be illustrated 
in the case of a group of graduate students who were given an 
intelligence test. The gross scores were not used because of the 
lack of suitable norms for such groups. By converting the 
scores of the tests into percentile ranks, the relative position of 
each student in the group could be seen at a glance. Thus John 
Doe’s graduate record might appear as follows : 
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General average of college marks A— 

Estimated fitness for research . . Excellent 

Personality Pleasing 

Experience in college teaching 3 years 

Age 25 

Percentile rank in intelligence test. 97 


The youth, high scholarship, and personality of this man are 
indications of future success in college teaching. His percentile 
rank of 97 is additional evidence in this respect, because in 
a group of 119 students, he was exceeded by only 3 per cent in 
general mental alertness. 

Inasmuch as a very accurate rank for such purposes is not 
required, the graphical method of determination from the per- 
centile curve may be conveniently used. An error of 1 per cent 
in the percentile rank of a student will make no difference in 
the administrative interpretation of the test result, and this 
degree of accuracy may be easily obtained from the ordinary 
free-hand graph. 

While percentile ranks will furnish the medians and quartiles 
of the original distribution of scores, the ranks should not be 
treated like actual scores. In combining scores from several 
tests, for example, it would not be legitimate to add the raw 
scores from certain tests to other scores expressed in the form 
of percentile ranks. The distribution of such ranks will approx- 
imate a long rectangle, the standard deviation of which is of 
doubtful significance. It is therefore much better to keep the 
data in their original form for most purposes and to convert the 
items into percentile ranks only for such uses as those which 
have been described above. 

In general the whole percentile method is cruder but some- 
times more convenient than methods in which the raw scores 
are employed directly. Percentile curves and ranks are in ex- 
tensive use at present, but for careful analytical work it is usu- 
ally best to employ methods based on the actual rather than 
on the relative values of the scores. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Calculate the i m «, deciles by formula (27) foT the distribution 
of science teachers 1 salaries given in Exercise 4 of Chapter VII. 

(P 10 = $76.13; P*> = $80.93; P 30 = $85.50 ; P 4 o = $88.77; Pm 
= $92.81; Pc o=$99.63; P 70 = $102.65; Pgo = $106.57; P eo = $114.80. 
Arcs.) 

2. Construct a cumulative frequency curve for the data of Exer- 
cise 1, and check the above deciles by graphical computation, check- 
ing by the graphical method. 

3. Work out the nine deciles for the distribution of the fourth- 
year high-school group from the table in Exercise 3, Chapter VI. 

(Pio = 66.74 ; P 20 = 61.39 ; P* 0 = 92.76 ; P tt = 102.23 ; P 50 

= 110.91 ; Poo = 119.01; P 7 o = 128.84; P 80 = 138.98; ft o = 152.12. 
Arcs.) 

4 . Construct a percentile curve from the values obtained in 
Exercise 3. 

5 . Calculate a table of class-value percentile ranks, using for- 
mula (30) and the data of Exercise 3. Check by the cumulative 
frequency curve. 

6. Compute by formula (29) the percentile ranks for the fol- 
lowing scores: 167, 35, 171, 81, and 104, using the distribution of 
Exercise 3. (96.4, 1.8, 97.5, 19.7, 42.0. Arcs.) 

7. Prove that formulas (28) and (29) are equivalent. 



CHAPTER IX 


LINEAR CORRELATION WITH QUANTITATIVE SERIES 
1. The Meaning op Correlation 

Co rrelation is sometimes defined as the concomitant variation 
of two traits. This definition may be illustrated by the scores 
of fifty pupils on the Otis and Chicago group intelligence tests 
listed in Exercise 1, 

Chapter II. In run- 
ning through the 
pairs of scores for 
each pupil, it will be 
noted that a high 
score on one test is 
usually associated 
with a high score on 
the other, while a 
low score on one test 
tends to be paired 
with a correspond- 
ingly low score on 
the second test. 

This relationship, 
or correlation, is brought out more clearly by means of a scatter 
diagram, which is merely a plot of the associated pairs of scores 
as shown in Fig. 35. 

There is a general tendency in this diagram for the points to 
form a straight band across the graph, and this furnishes graph- 
ical evidence of linear correlation./ The narrower the band and 
the more closely the points duster along a straight line, the 
higher such correlation becomes. 

141 



Fig. 35. Scatter diagram of the Otis and Chicago 
test scores. (The numbers identify the scores 
. given in Exercise 1, Chapter II) 
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In Fig. 36 another scatter diagram is shown, but the band 
in this example forms a distinct curve. The correlation in 
this case is regarded as non-linear, but like linear correlation 
the relationship between the two variables becomes closer as 
the points form a narrower and narrower band, finally approx- 
imating a single-valued mathematical function. 

Expenditure per pupil in dollars 



Fic. 36. Showing the relationship between per-pupil expenditure and per- 
centage of total school expenditure derived from the state. (Data supplied by 

Dr. It. E. Wager) 

Perfect correlation is reached when all of the points in the 
scatter diagram fall exactly on a curve.* Two examples of such 
relationship are shown in Fig. 37, one for linear and one for 
non-linear correlation. With observed data, perfect correlation 
is, of course, impossible but very close approximations are often 
reached in verifying physical laws such as, stress = kx strain. 

* It will be remembered that curve la a general expression for the designation of 
both linear (straight line) and non-linear functions. 
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In view of the above discussion we may now define correlation 
as the tendency jar two observed variables to be related in the jorm 
of a single-valued mathematical function, or, more briefly, as the 
tendency toward single-valued functionality. A single-valued 
function is one such that for any value of the argument only 
one value of the function results. 

The present chapter will deal with linear correlation for quan- 
titative series, while Chapter X will be devoted to the measure- 
ment of curvilinear relationship. For both types of correlation 





y' i 

i 



" — 1 4 ’ “ 

Perfect non-linear correlation 


Fig. 37. Illustrating two types of perfect correlation 


it is possible to express the degree of association in numerical 
terms, and obtain an equation for the mathematical curve 
which most closely approximates the data. 


2, The Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient 

In Fig. 38 on page 144 it will be noted that the plane has 
been divided into four quadrants by erecting perpendiculars at 
the means on the two scales. Designating these quadrants in the 
usual way, it appears that points located in the first and third 
quadrants will tend to produce high correlation, while points 
located in the other two quadrants will tend to reduce the 
amount of such correlation. When the points are scattered 
randomly over the plane, the correlation will approach zero. 
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A measure of relationship might then be obtained by con- 
sidering the products of the deviations from the means, that 
is, * = X — M x> and y — Y —M y . For a point such as Pi, the 
product xy will be positive, while for P 2 in the second quadrant, 

the xy product will be neg- 
ative, etc. The average 
of all such pair-products 
might be used to measure 
correlation, were it not for 
p the fact that the deviations 
are expressed in the units 
of the respective scales. In 
order to overcome this dif- 
ficulty it is only necessary 
to use standard scores, that 



Fig. 38. Illustrating product moments in 
four quadrants 


is, — and — , and the result- 

(Tx (Ty 

ing product average will 


then become a pure number. Thus for N pairs of associated 


points the product-moment correlation coefficient becomes 


+ +**&)! N . 


Representing this coefficient by the symbol r, and denoting the 
sum in the usual way, we have 


or 

since 


Hjcu f P T °d uc t-Tnoi7ient "j 

7 = > -I correlation coefficient, > 

N * x<y v [ original form „ j 



( 31 ) 

( 32 ) 


The product-moment coefficient is thus the arithmetical mean 
<?f the pair-products of associated standard scores. The above ' 
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formula was developed originally by Karl Pearson,* who based 
his proof upon the product-moment function of Bravais, and a 
method of Galton's closely related to the above standard scores. 
It is therefore often called the Pearson correlation coefficient. 

If all the points in the scatter diagram lie on a straight 
line, the equation of this line through the origin (Pig. 39) will 



Fig. 39. Illustrating extreme variations in the correlation coefficient 


be y — ± nix, where ± m is the slope of the line. The value for 
the correlation coefficient in such a case may now be determined 
by noting that cr„ = mtr,, 


since 


N 


1 _ 2m 2 x 2 

I N ~ \ 1 V 


f 


and that Sxy = ± mXx 2 = ± mNcr* 3 . 

We may then write 

r= JSL = ± imd = ± l. 

Na , x <r v mN<r x 2 

In case all the points lie on a horizontal line with a zero slope, 
the value for r becomes indeterminate, that is, A symmetri- 
cal arrangement of the points about such a line, however, will 
give zero correlation, as shown in Fig. 39, because the quantity 
"Zxy is zero while N, a x , and c r„ are not zero. With actual data, 
therefore, the correlation coefficient may range in value from 
-ltol. 

* A full discussion of the history of correlation is given by Pearson in Biometrika, 
Vol. XIII (1920). Here Pearson assigns most of the credit to Galton and minimizes 
%he significance of his own important contribution. 
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3. Computation of the Correlation Coefficient 
, with Ungrouped Items 


While formulas (31) and (32) are useful for calculating the 
correlation coefficient, the arithmetic may become rather tedious 
on account of the fact that the deviations x and y are usually 
given in the form of decimals which would need to be multiplied 
and squared. In order to overcome this difficulty an alternative 
formula will be given. 

Remembering that x — X — M z , and that y=Y— M v , 
we may write 

xy ~ XY — YM X - XM V + M X M V , 
and Zxy = 2 X Y - Af«2 Y - M v 2 X + M x M t 2 (1) 

- 2XY - NMzM v , 

since 2X = NM X , 2 Y = NM V> and 2(1) = AT. 


Prom the chapter on dispersion it is also evident that 


and that 




Substituting these values in equation (31) gives the desired 
formula, 

r %XY - NMxMy f Correlation coefficient") ^ 3 ) 

VfSX 2 - - NMf) l (based on raw scores) J ' } 


This expression, although more complicated in. form than 
formula (32), is generally preferable to the latter because it in- 
volves the integral scores X and Y rather than the deviations 
x and y as decimals. By designating the total as T, it is evi- 
dent that T = NM, and the above formula may also be written 

j _ Y,XY ~~ TxMy r Correlation coefficient) ^ 4 ) 

VfSX 1 - TxMxXSY 2 - TyMy) l equivalent to (33) j V } 

It should also be noted that when the variables are measured 
from arbitrary origins, A x and A v , the last two formulas may be 
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applied to X' = X — A x , and to Y' — Y — A v . This follows at 
once. from the fact that 

M x — llfj ™ Axt and Af y — Ay, 

so that x' = x and y' = y. 

The primed variables may then replace the unprimed variables 
throughout in formulas (33) and (34), which means that the 
correlation remains unchanged when any numbers A and B are 
subtracted from X and Y, respectively. 

The above formulas will now be applied to a short problem 
with the data in the form of listed pairs of associated scores on 
two tests, X and Y. The material is too scanty to have any 
practical value, but has been chosen because the arithmetic is 
short and the attention may be fixed on the form of computation. 

Table 27. Illustrating the Computation of the Product-Moment 
Correlation Coefficient by Deviations from the Means 


Pupil 

Score 
ON X 

Score 
on y 

X 

V 

x a 

v 2 

xy 

A 

7 6 

17 

- 1.9 

-0.2 

3.61 

0.04 

+ 0.38 

B 

74 

15 

— 3.9 

- 2.2 

15.21 

4.84 

+ 8.58 

C 

82 

14 

+ 4.1 

- 3.2 

16.81 

10.24 

- 13.12 

D ....... . 


12 

-14.9 

- 5.2 

222.01 

27.04 

+ 77.48 

E 

74 

18 

-3.9 

+ 0.8 

15.21 , 

0.64 

- 3.12 

F 

91 

19 

+ 13. 1 

+ 1:8 

171.61 

3.24 

+ 23.58 

G 

86 

20 

+ S.1 

+ 2.8 

65.61 

7.84 i 

+ 22.68 

H 

82 

23 

+ 4.1 

+ 5.8 

16.81 

33.64 

+ 23.78 

I 

79 

20 

+ 1.1 

+ 2.8 

1.21 

7.84 

+ 3.08 

J 

72 

14 

- 5.9 1 

-3.2 

31.81 | 

10.24 

+ 18.88 


77.9 

17.2 

562.90 

105.60 

162.20 

(Mx) 

(My) „ 

(2a?) 

(2y») 

(2xy) 


In applying formula (32) it is first necessary to obtain the 
means and deviations from the means for the two series, the 
latter being given in the columns x and y above. The squared 
and product terms are then formed and the sums 2x 2 , 2 y 2 , and 
S xy obtained. The value for the coefficient then becomes 

162.2 162.2 162.2 c „ e 

T — — , ■ ^ — , - ■ — = — .DO D. 

V 662.9 x 106.6 V59442.24 243.8 
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When using formula (33) or (34), it will be found convenient 
to reduce the scores before calculating the necessary quantities. 
Subtracting 70 from each of the X scores and 15 from each of 
the Y scores gives the X' and the Y' series shown in the follow- 
ing illustration (data from Table 27). 


Table 28. Illustrating the Computation of the Product-Moment 
Correlation Coefficient by Deviations from Assumed Means 


Pupil 

X' 

Y' 

<X') a 

(Y')* 

(JC'Y') 

A ...... . 

6 

2 

86 

4 

12 

B 

4 

0 

16 

0 

0 

C 

12 

- 1 

144 

1 

-12 

D 

-7 

- 3 

49 

9 

21 

E 

4 

3 

16 

9 

12 

F 

21 

4 

441 

16 

84 

G 

16 

5 

256 

25 

80 

H 

12 

8 

144 

64 

96 

I 

9 1 

5 

81 

25 

45 

J 

2 

- 1 

4 

1 

-2 

Totals v . . „ 

79 

22 

1187 

154 

336 

M’ 

7.9 

2.2 

624.1 = T'xM'x 

48.4 = T'yM'v 

173.8 T'xM'v 

T'M' .... 

624.1 

48.4 

562.9 

105.6 

162.2 


T'xM'v = T'yM'x.= 175.8. 


The squaring and multiplying may now all be done mentally 
and the computation arranged as in the foregoing scheme. Usin? 
formula (34) we then have 

r = 162,2 = - + .665, 

, V562.9 X 105.6 

as before. 

Of the two types of calculation shown above, the second is 
usually the easier, although both become rather tedious with 
a long series. Formula (33) and occasionally formula (32) are 
recommended for short series of, say, 20 to 30 pairs of scorn, 
which do not warrant the use of a frequency table. 

As a warning to the student, it may be noted that correla- 
tions based upon such a small number of cases are not of much 
significance. In experimental work, however, problems of this 
sort do arise, and it would then be convenient to employ the 
above methods. 
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4. .The Computation of the Correlation Coefficient 
for a Frequency Table 

A two-way frequency table, or correlation table, may be made 
by noting the frequencies which occur in the cells bounded by 
certain class limits on the two scales. Thus, by taking class 
intervals of 79.5-89.5, 89.5-99.5, 99.5-109.5, etc. for the Otis 
test, and 29.75-34.75, 34.75-39.75, etc. for the Chicago test, a 
scheme for tabulation may be set up as shown in Table 29 (see 
data from Exercise 1, Chapter II). Instead of recording a pair 
of scores as a point on a scatter diagram, it is only necessary 
to make a tally in the cell within which this pair of scores must 
lie. All frequencies in a given cell are then assumed to have 
the class values of that cell. For example, the scores of the first 
pupil are 171 and 52. This pair of scores is recorded by a tally 


Table 29. Correlation Table for the Otis and Chicago Test Scores* 


80 

75 

70 

65 

l 60 

g 65 

B 50 
u 

45 

40 

95 

30 

Total 

OTia Score 


80 90 100 110 120 130 140 150 160 170 180 190 

Total 
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* The exact class limits have not been set down in the table, but these should be 
kept in mind in tabulating the frequencies and in subsequent calculations for the 
means. 
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in the cell indicated by 169.5-179.5 on Otis and 49.75-54.75 on 
Chicago, with the resulting class values 174.5 and 52.25. It will 
be noted that similar errors (differences between class values 
and observed values) appear throughout the table, but that 
the combined effect of these upon the correlation coefficient 
will not be large if the class intervals are fairly numerous on 
both scales, for example, from 10 to 20 intervals as in the case 
of the simple frequency distribution. 

Unless a mechanical sorting device is available the best way 
to make a correlation table is with" the aid of the small data 
tickets described in Chapter II. These may be sorted into a 
simple frequency distribution according to one of the variables, 
and each of the sub-piles then sorted for a distribution of the 
associated variable. It will be found convenient to write down 
the class limits on small slips of paper, laying these out in a row 
on a long table. The cards are then sorted into piles and the 
work verified by running through each one. These piles may 
then be secured with rubber bands and a new series of class 
intervals prepared for the next variable. As soon as each pile 
has been sorted in this way, the results may be tabulated in 
the appropriate column on a sheet of square-ruled paper or on 
a special form to be described below. 

In calculating the correlation coefficient for a frequency table 
it will be necessary to modify formula (33) so as to bring in 
the frequency notation. Let 

f x — the frequency of a column of type x, 
f y — the frequency of a row of type y, 
fxy = the frequency of a cell common to such a column 
and row, 

dx and d v = the deviations in class intervals from the assumed 
means on the two scales, 

h and k = the widths of the class intervals for the variables 
X and Y, respectively, and 

X' and Y' = the variables measured from arbitrary origins, A x 
and A v . 
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X' Y' 

It is now evident that d x — and d v — 

so that ZX'Y' = Zd z d v hk — (2/^ • djl v )hk, 

fxy being merely a symbol of operation. In a similar way it 
appears that 


NM'M' = ■ 


k, 2(X') 2 = (2/A 2 )H 


N(M ' X ) 2 = ( s M*) 2fe2 . 

N 


Substituting these values in formula (33) gives 

- 2 ^ 2 ] [ w - <35) 

{Correlation coefficient for distribution table} 

from which it follows that the correlation coefficient is quite 
independent of the magnitudes of the class intervals and of 
the units of measurement. The three principal terms in this 
expression have been designated as a, b, and c for convenience. 

The complete calculation with formula (35) is illustrated in 
Table 30 on page 152 for the Otis-Chicago data. 

a = 170 - 15 = 170 - 7.2 = 1 162.8 

oU J 

b = 210 - = 210 - 11.52 = |198.48 


c = 225 — 


50 

(15) 2 

50 

162.8 


- 225 - 4.5 = 


V&c V198.48 X 220.5 V43764.84 209.2 

By four-place logarithms, 

log 6 — 2.2978 log a = 12. 


= .778. 


log c = 2.3434 
log prod. = 4.6412 
log Vprod. = 2.3206 


log a = 12.2116 - 10 
prod. — 2.3206 
log r = 9.8910 - 10 
r = |+ .778 
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The computation down to the quantities 2/^d* 2 and 2/„d v 2 
is the same as for the standard deviation, so that the values 
for b and c may be readily obtained. 

The calculation for a presents a little more difficulty. The 
quantity 2 fxyd x d y is the result of multiplying each cell frequency 
by its d z and d 0 and then adding all the products so formed. 
A more convenient method of calculation, however, is to mul- 
tiply the cell frequencies in a particular column by the appropri- 
ate d y values, add the results thus found, and multiply this 
sum by the d x value of the column. Continuing in this way 
for all the columns, and adding the products thus found gives 
the required 2 Uydjiy. Thus, the frequencies in the column at 
150-160 on Otis have been multiplied by the corresponding 
d y values and the results recorded in the lower left comers of 
the cells as 5, 6, 4, 4, 0 (coming down from the top). The sum of 
these quantities is 19, which, when multiplied by the d x value 
2, gives 38 as the contribution of this column to the total 
2/rXA' The same result would have been obtained if the cell 
frequencies had been multiplied by d z and d y at the same time 
and added, thus: 

1x2x54-2x2x3 + 2x2x2 + 4x2x1 + 2x2x0 - 
= 10+12 + 8 + 8 + 0=38 

The work is shortened, however, by factoring out d x , which is 
common to all the products. 

The symbol 2 has been used to indicate summation over the 
whole table, that is, over N items. In order to distinguish sum- 
mation over the arrays (columns or rows), this has been desig- 
nated in the table by 2'. Thus, 2 7*A means the sum for one 
column of fxy multiplied by the corresponding values d y . 

A very useful check on the computation of a is shown by the 
double arrow in Table 30. The sum of the quantities 2 / / I /f>, 
should be the same as 2 fyd v , or 2(2'/^) = 2/^. Until he 
becomes proficient in working with the numbers in the comers 
of the cells, the student should always use this check. 
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The correction applied to 2f n d z d v will some- 

times be positive and sometimes negative, and it should be 
remembered that it is to be subtracted algebraically. The re- 
mainder of the calculation for r is shown in the example both by 
straight arithmetic and by logarithms which are recommended. 

Computations of this length need to be carefully planned and 
arranged in order that they may be done quickly and accurately. 
A standard form has therefore been prepared by the writer. The 
data may be recorded directly on this sheet (Table 31), and the 
calculations performed very rapidly. 

5. Lines of Regression 

In the problem just worked out, it was assumed that the 
trend of the data in the correlation table was such that the 
linear method might be applied. As already pointed out, 
the maximum correlation will occur when all the points fall 
on a straight line ; but with any scatter in the data, two lines will 
be obtained for a correlation table, one from the means of the 
columns and one from the means of the rows. The graphical 
test for approximate linearity and the justification of the use of 
the product-moment method are furnished by plotting the 
means of these arrays and noting the extent to which they fall 
on these two straight lines. A more rigorous test will be given in 
Chapter X, where it is shown that lack of such linearity reduces 
the amount of the product-moment correlation. 

The curves fitting the means of the columns and rows are 
known as regression curves. They will be illustrated with a larger 
body of data than that used above, on account of the small num- 
ber of frequencies in the Otis-Chicago table. The material in 
Table 32 was supplied through the courtesy of Mr. Douglas E. 
Scates.* The values on the horizontal scale are the percentage 

*"A Study of High-School and First-Year University Grades,” The School 
Review, VoL XXXII (March, 1924). 



Table 31. Correlation Form for Product-Moment Method 



Table 32, Correlation Table for University and High-School Averages 
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Total 37 1 76 1 54 176[ 160 157 142 113 92 101 90 81 77 46 45 30 23 7 1707 
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grades of students based on four years' work in high school, 
while the vertical scale gives the average mark of these students 
in grade points after three quarters of residence in The Uni- 
versity of Chicago- If the means of the columns be denoted 
by Y x and the means of the rows by X vt these values may be 
computed from Table 32 or by formulas 65 and 66 on page 182. 


Table 33 . Means of the Columns and Rows Obtained from Table 32 


X 

Y x 

Y 


80.5 

1.75 

- 1.00 

83.0 

81.5 

1.54 

- 0.67 

84.1 

82.5 

1.66 

- 0.33 

83.9 

83.5 

1.87 

0.00 . 

83.2 

84.5 

1.99 

0.33 

83.7 

85.5 

2.23 

0.67 

83.9 

S6.6 

2,22 

1.00 

84.1 

87.5 

2.70 

1.33 

84.3 

88.5 

2.86 

1-67 

84.3 

89.5 

3.08 

2.00 .... 

85.5 

90.5 

3.38 

2.33 

85.6 

94.5 

3.40 

2.67 

86.7 

92.5 

3.58 

3.00 

87.7 

93.5 

3.95 

3.33 

87.9 

94.5 

4.20 

3.67 

88.1 

95.5 

4.37 

4.00 

89.7 

96.5 

4.81 

4.33 

90.6 

97.5 

5.14 

4.67 

92.6 



5.00 

92.2 



— 

92.6 



5.67 

94.0 


- 

6.00 

95.5 


In Fig. 40 the means of the columns have been plotted as 
dots and the means of the rows as crosses. The former array 
of points fits rather closely a straight line drawn through them, 
but the means of the rows form an irregular curve. While free- 
hand curves drawn through both sets of points would give rough 
approximations to the regression curves, it is better to employ 
a mathematical method for fitting such curves. In the following 
paragraph we shall, therefore, discuss a method for obtaining 
the best-fitting regression curve in the form of a straight line. 
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A « oo 

6.67 

6.33 

A- 6.00 

4.67 

4.33 
B 4.00 

8.67 

8.33 
B~ 8.00 

Jlf 2 67 

C 2.00 

1.67 

1.33 

C~ 1.00 

0.07 
0.33 
D C.00 
- 0.33 
- 0.67 

E -l.oo 


Fig. 40. Regression lines for 1707 grades 
The dots represent the means of the columns and the crosses the means of the rows 


If we select the line for the means of the columns it is evident 
t;hat, when taken through the mean of the table at M (Fig. 41), 

its equation will be of 
the form 


y = mx y 


where m is the slope to 
be determined, and y de- 
notes a point on the line. 
If P represents any point 
in the table, its vertical de- 
viation from the line will 
be y — y, as shown in the 
accompanying figure. The 
problem now is to select 
m so that the sum of the squares of these deviations (residuals) 
for the N points shall be as small as possible, that is, so that 
2(y — y) 2 shall be a minimum. Replacing y by mx y and ex- 
panding, we may write the necessary condition in the form 



Fig. 41. Illustrating the derivation of the 
regression line 
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2 y 2 — 2 mZxy + w 2 Sk 2 = a minimum, 
or <t v 2 — 2 mra x (Ty + m 2 <r x 2 — a minimum. 


Differentiating * this last expression with respect to m, and 
setting the result equal to zero, gives 



which is known as the regression coefficient of y on x. The re- 
quired equation through the origin thus becomes 


y - 



Regression line for "I 
means of columns, re- i- 
ferred to mean of table J 


(36) 


In case the student is not familiar with the differential cal- 
culus, the above result may also be shown in the following way : 

Setting S u 2 — a v 2 — 2 mra x <r v + m 2 a x 2 . 


we shall assume m to have the value r — > and show that any dif- 

<r x 

ferent value will produce a larger squared sum. It follows that 

Sy 2 = <Jy 2 ~ 2 r 2 (Jy 2 + T 2 <Ty 2 , 


or 

Taking 
we find that 


m = r — + 5, 


S'y 2 = oy 2 — 2 r 2 u v 2 — 2 rv x a y h + r 2 a y 2 + 2 ra x <j y 6 + c r x 2 5 2 , 
or S ' v 2 = £t„ 2 (1 — r 2 ) -f- <r x 2 5 2 . 


No matter whether 5 be positive or negative, S' v 2 is greater than 
Sy 2 and the minimum value for m is therefore r — • 

By similar reasoning it may be shown that 


x 


' g. \ f Regression line for 1 
r — Jz/, < means of rows, referred > (38) 
^ [ to mean of table J 


• If the reader is unfamiliar with the calculus he should skip to the following 
paragraph. 
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where r— is' the regression - coefficient of x on y. The two re- 

<Jy 

gression lines given by (36) and (38) furnish not only the best 
fit to all the points in the table but also to the means of the 
columns and rows when the deviations are weighted by the 

frequencies of the arrays.* The regression coefficients r~ and 

r— give the average change in y and x for a unit change in x 
cr u 

and y, respectively. 

In case the variables are taken from the origins of the meas- 
urements, equations (36) and (38) may be transformed by the 
relations x = X — M x and y = Y — M v , giving 

— M z + M y r Regression "| (39) 
x * v -j lines in score l 

and X = r—Y-r^M v +M x . I form J (40) 

( Ty C Ty 

Using the notation a, b, and c as in the calculation of the cor- 
relation coefficient, and denoting the class intervals on X and Y 
by h and k, respectively, two other equations may be obtained. 

Since r — an ^ ~ ^ ^°^ ows that 


and 


X = ^Y-^M U + M x . 
CR ck 


'Regression lines in" 
score form and sym- 
bols on correlation 
sheet 


(41) 

(42) 


These last equations are the easiest to calculate, since all the 
necessary quantities may be obtained directly from those given 
in the work for the correlation coefficient. 

For the university and school data.in Table 32 we find that 

a = 17,468, M z = 86.71, 

b = 28,838, M v = 2.51, 

c — 28,249, . h — 1, and k = -j. 


Yule, Introduction to Statistics, p. 172- 
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Substituting these values in equations (41) and (42), we find 

that ' F = .2019 X - 15.00 

and X = 1.855 Y + 82.05. 

These regression lines are plotted in Fig. 40 on page 158. 
Representing the regression coefficiehts by 

, 0"y (ik /ACk\ 

byl ~ T ^~bh (43) 

{Regression coefficients} 

and b xy = r^r~ ^r* (44) 

it follows at on ce that r — ^/b xy ■ b yT . For the above data, 
therefore, r = V.3745245 = .6120. The correlation coefficient 
is thus the geometric mean of the two regression coefficients. 
Equations (43) and (44) also show that while b yx and b xV are 
functions of scale units, their product is a pure number. 

Returning to the equation for the means £>i the columns, it is 
evident that it may prove useful in predicting the most probable 
(average) university grades Y for given high-school grades X. 
Thus a student entering The University of Chicago with a high- 
school average of 95 will probably make a university average of 
.2019 X 95 — 15.00 = 4.18 grade points, or a little better than 
B ; while a student entering with a high-school average of 85 
will most likely have a university average of 2.16, or slightly 
better than the required C. 

A measure of the value of these predictiqns is given by the 
standard deviation of all the observed variations from the re- 
gression line. This quantity, which is known as the standard 
error of estimate, has already been presented in equation (37) 
for the line through the means of the columns. Working out a 
similar formula for the rows and multiplying the results by .6745 
in order to obtain the probable error * of estimate, we have 

* For a complete discussion of probable error, see Chapter XIII. The probable 
error is so defined that half of the errors lie within the limits* mean — probable 
error and mean + probable error,- or M ± P. E . 
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P.E. (est. Y ) = .6745 fr„Vl^r 2 
and 

P. £. (est. X) = .6745 <r x Vl - r 2 . 


{ 

{ 


Probable error of estimate 'l x, 
in predicting Y from X j * 


Probable error of estimate 
in predicting X from Y 



Since <r v k = 1.356, the probable error of estimate 


for university grades is .6745(1.356) Vl — (.612) 2 = .723. Such 
calculations are facilitated by the use of logarithms of Vl — r 2 

given on page 54 of Hol- 
zinger’s Tables. 

The complete equation for 
prediction may now be 
written. 

Y =. 2019 X- 15.00 ±.72. 

The use of this equation may 
be illustrated in the case of 
a student with a high-school 
average of 95. Substituting 
X s= 95, we find that F, or 
the most probable university average, is 4.18 grade points. 
This result is written 4.18 ± .72, with the interpretation that 
it is an even chance that the student’s university average will 
be anywhere from 3.46 to 4.90 grade points, or between B— and 
A—. This conclusion may be drawn from the fact that half 
of the observed deviations from the predicted mean (4.18) lie 
between these two values, or, as shown in Fig. 42, half the area 
of the curve lies between these limits. (See Chapter XII for 
further interpretation of probable error.) 

As might be expected, the value of the prediction becomes 
better as the correlation increases. When r = 1, the standard 
error of estimate is zero and the prediction is perfect in the 
sense that all the observed values lie on a straight line. For a 
list of cautions to be observed in using regression equations, 
see Chapter XV, section 4. 
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The meaning of the term "regression,” which is due to Sir 
Francis Galton, may be shown in the case of the line for pre- 
dicting the height of sons from the height of their fathers. 
The equation of this line is approximately 

S = .5 F + 34” (M s = M f = 68”) 

where S represents the son's height and F the father’s height in 
inches. By substituting a few values of F near the mean we find 
the results which are listed in the following table. 


s 

1 * 

s ~ F . 

64 

60 

+ 4 

65 

62 

+ 3 

66 

64 

+ 2 

67 

66 

+ 1 

Mean 68 

68 

0 

69 

70 

- 1 

70 

72 

-2 

71 

74 

-3 

72 

76 

-4 


The column S — F shows regression, or the tendency of the 
son’s predicted height to be nearer the mean than the height of 
his father. Thus a father 74 inches tall will be expected to have 
a son only 71 inches in height, while a father 62 inches tall will 
most probably have a son 65 inches in height, the son’s height 
each time regressing toward the mean of the race. This is one 
of the important laws of inheritance. 

Galton’s term "regression” continues to be used for any sort 
of curve which fits the means of the arrays in a correlation table, 
even though no problem of inheritance is to be. considered. 

6. The Interpretation of the Correlation Coefficient 

In the case of perfect correlation between two variables the 
association is regarded by some writers as a causal one, and a 
smaller degree of correlation as an approximation to causal 
relationship. It is usually best, however, to avoid this inter- 
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pretation and to regard the correlation coefficient merely as a 
mathematical expression for the degree of association between 
the traits, regardless of the factors producing the result. This 
may be illustrated by the correlation between height and score 
on an intelligence test with a group of pupils from Grades III 
to VII. The correlation found was .71, but it would be absurd 
to say that the physical growth caused the mental growth, or 
vice versa. The relationship observed was largely due to a third 
factor, age, which when eliminated reduced the amount of the 
correlation to only — .06. 

All statistical data are affected by a multiplicity of factors 
which may obscure the meaning of the relationship found be- 
tween two observed variables. For example, the correlation 
between high-school and university grades found on page 161 
was .612, a result doubtless due in a large measure to the men- 
tality of the student. Many other factors, however, such as his 
age, sex, nationality, health, ambition, methods of study, regu- 
larity of attendance, and personal appearance, as well as the 
type of examinations and reaction of the instructors, doubt- 
less contribute also to the observed correlation. Scholarship as 
measured by marks is thus a variable made up of a large num- 
ber of other variables, and the correlation found is of doubtful 
meaning so far as causes are concerned ; its main value here is 
for predicting university grades from high-school grades regard- 
less of the factors affecting such estimates. 

With standardized tests it is passible to obtain results which 
give a better approximation to the correlation between simple 
variables. The tests themselves measure fairly well certain 
aspects of human abilities such as rate in reading, accuracy in 
arithmetic, and quality in handwriting. Proper methods of 
administering and scoring the tests will eliminate to a large 
extent errors of the observer, while such outstanding factors as 
age, sex, grade, and nationality may be controlled by selection 
of the cases. The correlation between rate and comprehension 
in reading on a certain test for fifty pupils aged twelve and in 
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the seventh grade has therefore a good deal more meaning 
than the correlation for scholarship quoted above. 

One rather common interpretation of correlation is that it 
shows the percentage of agreement between the associated traits. 
Thus a coefficient of .90 would show 90 per cent agreement, 
while a coefficient of .45 would show 45 per cent agreement. 
This interpretation is entirely misleading since the intensity of 
association does not vary directly as the size of the correlation 
coefficient. 

Another custom in dealing with correlation is to classify the 
coefficients as "high,” "medium,” or "low.” Thus .75 would 
generally be regarded as "high, ” while .25 would be considered 
as "low.” This terminology may be convenient in dealing with 
test material where the percentage of coefficients above .75 and 
below .25 is small, but may be misleading when dealing with 
other types of data. In an age-grade table, for example, a 
correlation of .75 would be found by comparison with similar 
coefficients to be relatively low. Another misconception some- 
times occurs in interpreting a "high” coefficient, such as .7, as 
meaning almost perfect agreement. How far this is from the 
truth may be seen by mere inspection of the scatter diagram 
for values of this size. 

An interpretation of the correlation coefficient that is of some 
theoretical interest may be illustrated by a problem in dice 
throwing known as Weldon's experiment.* Twelve dice were 
shaken in a box and thrown again and again, the number of dice 
showing four or more spots on the upper face being recorded. 
When the results of the first, third, fifth, etc. throws were 
paired against the results of the second, fourth, sixth, etc. 
throws, no correlation was found because all the events were 
quite independent of one another. 

Next, half of the dice were stained red and after throwing 
them all and counting all those showing four or more spots, 

* William Brown, Essentials of Mental Measurement, p. 78. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, England, 191 1. 
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the second and every alternate throw thereafter was made by 
leaving the red dice upon the table, but counting both colors 
when computing the score. The number due to the red dice 
was thus common to the two scores. By continuing in this way, 
two series of odd and even throws were formed for which the 
correlation approached the value 6/12, or .5. In more general 
terms, if n is the total number of dice thrown, and c the number 
common to the pairs of throws, the expected correlation will be 



The correlation coefficient may thus be regarded as the ratio 
of the number of equally effective elements which two variables 
have in common to the total number of independent elements 
constituting each, or, more briefly, as the proportion of common 
elements or causes. It is hardly necessary to add that this in- 
terpretation is little more than suggestive in dealing with ordi- 
nary statistical data where systems of causation are extremely 
complicated. 

A final interpretation of correlation arise s from a considera- 
tion of the standard error of estimate, cr„Vl — r 2 . This quan- 
tity, as already noted, gives the error in prediction by use of a 

single score with the regression equation y = r — In case 

<r* 

r = 0, the prediction has a standard error which is equal to the 
standard deviation of the predicted variable and is therefore no 
better than that which would be obtained by selecting a value 
of y at random from the observed distribution. As r becomes 
larger, however, the predictive value of a single score becomes 
better than that afforded by such a chance estimate, the im- 
provement being measured in percentage terms by 

- f Improvement' 

woo (z=z^=s) = lood - vr=i* • ssr; dr) 

,a single score , 


* For proof see William Brown, Essentials of Mental Measurement, p. 79. 
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As an example, it may be noted that a correlation coefficient 
of .80 gives a value of I p = 40, which means that the regression 
forecast with a single score is here only 40 per cent better than 
a random guess. 

Interpretations of this sort may be useful in dealing with 
correlations as a basis for linear prediction, but they are likely 
to give a false impression of the intensity of association given 
by the correlation coefficient itself. Thus a coefficient of .80 
may be rather unsatisfactory for estimates by a single score, 
but the value I p = 40 can hardly lead us to regard .80 as a 
"poor” correlation with test scores, as one writer suggests. 

It should also be noted that the interpretation afforded by 
formula (47) is, like the preceding attempts, quite arbitrary. 
A very different but equally valid percentage measure could 
be easily derived by considering the squared error of estimate 
instead of the first power. 

The writer is of the opinion that "layman’s interpretations” 
of correlation coefficients should ordinarily be avoided. Such 
attempts, as already pointed out, are usually based on arbitrary 
assumptions and may furnish quite misleading and inconsistent 
results in the hands of the "layman.” The student of statistics 
will soon find that he needs no such devices and his best and 
most useful guide in interpreting correlations will be given by 
a simple scatter diagram with fitted regression curves. Com- 
parisons between correlation coefficients should always be made 
through the use of the sampling errors discussed in Chapter XIII. 

7. Some Uses of Correlation in Evaluating 
Test Material 

In the preparation of standardized test material several terms 
have come to be accepted with very definite meanings. One of 
these is the reliability of the test, which may be defined as the 
consistency with which the test measures what it purports to 
measure. An index of this consistency is given by the reliability 
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coefficient, which is merely the correlation between two forms of 
the same test given at different times. If Xi and Xj be the two 
test forms, this coefficient may be expressed as ru. 

Another characteristic of a test is its validity,* by which is 
meant the extent to which it does measure what it purports to 
measure. The evidence in this case must of course be indirect. 
It is customary to select some criterion C, which is known to 
index the trait in question. The correlation r cx between the 
criterion and the test therefore furnishes numerical evidence of 
the validity of the latter. 

Suppose, for example, that five tests are proposed as measures 
of intelligence. By correlating the results of each of these with 
the scores on some accepted scale such as the Stanford-Binet, 
a series of validity coefficients of the form r c 1 = .78, r« = .82, 
Ta = .40, tc 4 = .78, and res = .43 might be obtained. Tests Xu 
X‘>, and Xi would thus be regarded as considerably more valid 
than the other two. In case it is objected that high correlation 
is no sure evidence that the tests are measuring the same thing 
as the criterion, it may be argued that this is the best evidence 
we have and that such correlation shows that the tests have high 
predictive value, which is sufficient justification for their use. 

In case a number of similar tests are pooled the reliability 
and validity coefficients of the lengthened test may be obtained 
by applying Professor Spearman’s f theorem on the correlation 
of sums and differences. These new formulas will be derived 

directly, however, making use of standard scores such as z = - 
(see Chapter VII). 

Let 2 i = — and z'i = —r be the standard scores on two similar 

<r\ <t i 

tests, and let zi = — and z'i = —■ be the standard scores on 

<Ti a i 

* Instead of using the term "validity" some test workers prefer to speak of the 
" predictive value" of a test. This is essentially the same property as validity, inas- 
much as both are measured by correlating the test with some criterion. 

tC. Spearman, "Correlations of Sums and Differences," British Journal of 
Psychology, Vol- V (1913), p. 417. 
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comparable forms of each. The problem is to determine the 
reliability of z\ + z'\, knowing the reliability of z\. This will be 
given by working out 

hZ\Zl “|“ j “|“ 2z\Zf ‘Ez'xZ* i 

Nff(z l + z\)<7 (z, + z',) 


+ 2\)(Z/ + z'f) — 


which comes from expanding r = when x~Zi + z\ and 

Ncr z <r v 

y = zj + z'r- The standard deviations ^ and Odt t +*p re- 
duce to v/2 + 2ru, since tr Zl — <jv, = <r z , — oy r = 1. All the cor- 
relations between the z’s are equal to ru. We therefore have 


By induction it may be easily shown that by increasing a test 
w-fold with similar material the cumulative reliability coefficient 
is given by 

_ nr\i C Speatmaii-BTcrBTi toTTiiuta tor pTedicting") 

nr ~ 1 + (n — l)n/ l reliability of lengthened tests J ' 


This expression is often called the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula, since it was proved independently by both men. 

As an example let us assume that a test with a reliability 
coefficient of .7 lias been prepared. What will the reliability be 
when the test has been made three times as long by the addition 
of similar material ? The answer is found by substituting n = 3 
and ru = .7 in equation (48), giving 


3 x .7 
1 + 2 x .7 


.875. 


An empirical check on this formula was made by Miss Blythe 
Clayton* and the writer, with carefully graduated spelling 
material. Seven equally difficult tests with parallel forms were 
given and the results of actual pooling compared with those 


* Karl J. Holzinger and Blythe Clayton, " Further Experiments in the Applica- 
tion of Spearman's Prophecy Formula/’ Journal of Educational Psychology (May, 
1925), Vol. XVI, pp. 289-299. 
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predicted by the formula. The close agreement between ob- 
served and theoretical values is shown in the following table. 

Table 34. Observed and Predicted Reliability Coefficients for 
Successive Pools of n Equally Difficult Spelling Tests 


Number of Tests Pooled = n 

Observed Reliability 
Coefficient 

Theoretical 
Coefficient from 
Formula (48) 

1 . - 

.743 

.743 

2 

.841 

.853 

3 

.906 

.897 

4 

.916 

.920 

6 

.941 

.936 

6 . . . • 

.949 

.945 

7 

.955 

.953 


The formula for the validity of n pooled tests may be ob- 
tained by working out 

+ z 2 + 2a + •• • + 2*). 

For three such tests we shall have 

ZcZi -|- Sc?3 

A/0"cO'(Zi _|_ Zi + 3 3 ) 

Substituting the values for Zcz and a (Zl + Z2 + * a) , there results 


rc(z A + z 2 + **) : 


or 


-f Z 3 ) 

*c{z x + I a + z 3 ) = 




+ 2 r Zl * 3 -f- 2 r Zi j a + 2 

3r c , 

V3 + 6 r zz 


(49) 

(50) 


if the validity coefficients and correlations r« are equal. By 
induction it may now be shown that for n tests we have 


Ten ~ 


TiYcz 


/Formula for predicting validity) 


Vn + n(n — 1 )r 2Z l of lengthened tests 


j (51) 


A test with a reliability of .7 and a validity coefficient of 
•6 would, upon being made three times as long, have a validity 
coefficient of ’ 3x6 


V3 + 6 X .7 


. 67 . 
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An interesting agreement between psychological theory and 
statistical analysis may be noted in connection with formula 
(49). Suppose several tests are to be pooled for the measure- 
ment of intelligence. Some psychologists would select tests 
which correlate high with a criterion and low amongst them- 
selves so as to obtain not only those which are most valid but 
also those which measure as wide a sampling of intellectual 
abilities as possible. Psychological theory would then require 
a pool of tests with high values r«„ r Mji r« 3> etc., and low values 
etc. Very fortunately, such a combination will produce a 
high validity coefficient for the combined tests, as may be seen 
from formula (49). High coefficients, r ct , will give a large nu- 
merator, and low coefficients, r„, will give a small denominator, 
both acting in the same direction to produce a high validity 
coefficient for the pooled tests. . 

Another interesting application of correlation occurs in con- 
nection with the scoring of multiple-choice tests. The general 
formula advocated to correct for the element of guessing is 

where S is the score, R the number of right responses, W the 
number of wrong responses, C a constant, and n the number of 
choices. Thus if the examinee is to underline one of three sug- 
gested answers, he would be scored by the formula S = R — | W. 

Such complicated scoring methods may be avoided entirely 
if all pupils be allowed to finish the test. In this case, if A — the 
number of attempts, R + W = A = a constant. We may also 
write S = R + C(R — A), or S = aR + b where o and b are con- 
stants. The correlation between S and R will now be perfect, 
so that the number of "rights” furnishes as reliable and valid a 
score as the full formula. The proof that r SR = + 1.00 is left as 
an exercise for the student. (See Exercise 8.) 
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8. The Effect, of Selection upon Correlation 


If the correlation between two traits, Xi and X 2 , is given by 
ri 2 with a sample of N and selected values are chosen, reduc- 
ing the size of the sample to N — n, then the resulting correla- 
tion R 12 will differ from that obtained for the unselected group. 

Professor Pearson * has shown that if oj denotes the variabil- 
ity in Xi before selection and Si the variability after selection, 

then , , . „ 

_ [Correlation! , 

J after selec- l (®3) 


*„=§i 

CTl 


^l-ri a 2 +nV (^) 2 


l tion J 


The correlation R 12 decreases with Si, so that restricting the 
range of Xi lowers the original correlation. 

As an example, let us assume that the correlation between two 
traits is given by r 12 = .7, and that values of Xi are taken so 
that (7i = 10 is reduced to Si = 5. Substituting these values 
in equation (53), we find E 12 = .44, which is considerably less 
than the correlation before selection. 

In case there is selection in both variables the adjustment 
formulas! become very complicated. The beginning student 
will do well to avoid problems involving such correction until 
he is in a position to read the papers cited in footnotes below. 


9. The Effect of Range of Talent upon Correlation 

The magnitude of correlation coefficients clearly depends 
upon the particular group studied. Thus, "to secure a reliabil- 
ity coefficient of .40 from a group composed of children in a 
single grade is probably indicative of greater, not less, reliability 

than to secure a reliability coefficient of .90 from a group com- 

r 

* Karl Pearson, "On the Influence of Natural Selection on the Variability and 
Correlation of Organs," Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London , 
Series A., Vol. CC, p. 23. 

t Karl Pearson, "On the Influence of Double Selection on Variation and Cor- 
relation of Two Characters," Biomelrika, Vol. VI (1908). 
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posed of children from the second to the twelfth grades,” as 
shown by Professor Kelley.* 

This difference in the value of the obtained correlation is due 
to what Kelley calls " range of talent/' and he has given a formula 
(see equation ( 116 )) for adjusting coefficients for varying ranges of 
talent. The proof of the formula, however, is open to some ob- 
jections and it is probably better, therefore, to compare correla- 
tion coefficients only when they have been obtained from the same 
group or from groups varying but slightly in range of talent. 

As a general caution it may be noted that it is not safe to 
compare correlation coefficients of any sort obtained from 
groups where the range of talent or other conditioning factors 
such as range in age are very different (see Chapter XV). 

EXERCISES 

1. Make correlation tables for Otis with Terman and for Chicago 
with Terman tests from the data of Exercise 1, Chapter II. Use inter- 
vals of 69.5-79.5 etc. for Otis and Terman, and 29.75-84.75 etc. for 
Chicago. Work out the coefficients of correlation. 

( Tot == -718 ; t C t — -681. Arcs.) 

2. Make a correlation table for the two spelling tests of Exercise 6, 

Chapter II, using intervals of 5 units for both tests. Work out the 
correlation coefficient. (r ^ .963. Arts.) 

3. Compute the means of the columns and the means of the rows 
from the table of Exercise 2, and plot them on graph paper. Calcu- 
late the equations -of the two regression lines and plot on the same 
graph. Determine the two probable errors of estimate. 

(A = 1.01B - 2.28 ± 4.04 ; B = .92 A + 6.63 ± 3.85. Ans.) 

4. Calculate the correlation coefficient, regression lines, and prob- 
able errors of estimate for the table on page 174. Compute the 
means of the columns and rows and plot with the regression lines as 
in Exercise 3 V The values of the constants are given below the table. 

5. Compute the correlation coefficient for the table on page 175. 

* T. L. Kelley, ‘'The Reliability of Test Scores,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, May, 1921, p. 374. 



CORRELATION OF BETA RAW SCORE (SUGGESTED FORM) WITH ALPHA RAW SCORE — ENGLISH-SPEAKING WHITES 

from Nine Camps* 
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* From Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, VoL XV, p. 392. 



Correlation between Alpha Raw Total and Reported Schooling. Group X : Native-Born Draft, 



From Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV, p. 780. 
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6. Work out the correlation coefficient for the first 25 pairs of 
scores for the data of Exercise 2, using the method described in sec- 
tion 3. Compare the amount of arithmetic with that involved in the 
use of the correlation table. 

7. The experimental reliability coefficients found by lengthening a 
spelling test from one to ten times the original value were : .850, .903, 
.927, ,946, .960, .970, .974, .976, .980, and .981. Calculate the corre- 
sponding theoretical coefficients from the Spearman-Brown formula, 
using ru = .847 and n = 1, 2, 3 ■ • • 10 successively. (Data furnished by 
Professor G. M. Ruch.) 

(.847, .917, .943, .957, .965, .971, .975, .978, .980, .982. Ans.) 

8. Work out the proof for the exercise suggested at the end of sec- 
tion 7. 

9. Prove that the correlation between aX + b and cY^d is the 
same as the correlation between X and Y where a , b, c , and d are 
constants. 



CHAPTER X 


NON-LINEAR CORRELATION 
1. The Correlation Ratio 

As pointed out in Chapter IX, when the means of the arrays 
do not lie fairly closely on a straight line, the regression is to 
be regarded as non-linear. The correlation coefficient, which 
measures the approach to functionality only when the traits 
have a linear relationship, 
will give an understatement 
of the degree of association 
present for such curvilinear 
trends and is therefore inap- 
plicable. An extreme case 
of this understatement is 
illustrated in Fig. 43, where 
all the observations lie on a 
half circle. The correlation 
as defined by approach to functionality will be perfect, but 
the product-moment coefficient will give zero as the amount of 

m. 

association. This may be readily verified by noting that from 
the symmetry of the points, hxy will equal zero. 

In order to measure the correlation for non-linear tables, 
Professor Pearson has devised a coefficient known as the corre- 
lation ratio. The meaning of this coefficient may be shown by 
returning to formula (37) for the standard error of estimate 
of y on x. Rearranging the terms in this formula, we have 

» _ | __ S v 2 ( Correlation eoeffi-\ 

“ < 7 U 2 ’ \cient in ratio form f ' ' 

where S„ is the standard deviation of the differences y — y, or 
residuals from estimation by the regression line f/ = mx. The 

177 



Fig. 43. An extreme case of non-linear 
correlation 
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coefficient of correlation was derived on the assumption that 
the means of the columns, %, and the means of the rows, x y , lie 
on their respective regression lines. 

In case the means of the columns, #*, do not lie on a straight 
line, the residuals y — y may be replaced by the differences 
V — Vx, whose standard deviation is denoted by <r av . The correla- 
tion ratio for the means of the columns may then be defined as 



and, for the means of the rows, as /Correlation ratios,/ 

original form J 

(56) 

From Fig. 44 it is apparent that the differences y — y x and 
their standard deviation <j ay measure the extent to which the 

points in the scat- 
ter diagram are con- 
centrated about the 
irregular" regression 
curve. When all the 
points in the diagram 
are located at the 
column means, the 
differences y—y x and 
<Ta y will be zero, giv- 
ing 7/^=1; but when 
there is any scatter 
in the arrays, <x ay will 
not be zero, and r\ vx will be less than 1. The correlation 
ratio thus measures the approach of the data to any single- 
valued function, while the correlation coefficient indicates the 
closeness to linear functionality. 

It is further evident that if the regression is linear, y — y 
— y — y x for all the columns, so that S v = o av , and r ij vx . If the 
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regression is not linear, y x = y ± d, or y — y x ± d = y — y. 
Squaring both members of this last expression, summing over 
the whole table, and introducing j z as a symbol of operation, 
we have 


2/,<jr - y x ) 2 ± 2 lf x (y - y x )d + 2 fj 2 = 2f x (y - y) 2 . 


Since the middle term on the left is zero for each column, this 

reduces to 2 2 ^ 

+ ^= S 2 . (57) 


By combining equations (54), (55), and (57), we finally obtain 


<01 


i/x 


- r 2 ) = <r$. { 


Relation between correla- 
tion coefficient and ratio 



This proves that r\ yx is always greater than or equal to r, since 
<r<t is a positive quantity. The same reasoning might of course 
be applied to y xv . 

Prom the above discussion it is apparent that the single 
measure of association furnished by the correlation coefficient 
may be replaced by the two correlation ratios which are always 
numerically greater than r. The correlation coefficient fails to 
measure the full amount of association in case the regression is 
not linear, and should not be used unless the departure from 
linearity is negligible (see section 4). 


2. Modified Formulas for the Correlation Ratios 

Formulas which are more convenient for computation maybe 
obtained by modifying equations (55) and (56) and introducing 
the methods and notation of Chapter IX. The quantity y — y x , 
when squared and summed over a column, gives 

Z'(y - y x ) 2 = Z'y 2 - 2 '% , yy x + ~ Z % 2 = H’y 2 - fxVz 2 , 

where the primes denote summation over a column. 

Summing next over the whole table, we find 

2 S'(y - y x ) 2 = ZZV - 2 Ly 2 . 
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Denoting the standard deviation of g* by Oy x , we then have 





(59) 

If this result is substituted in equation (55), we obtain 



II 

r Correlation ratios as ■) 

(60) 



quotients of two [ 


and, similarly, 

J 

II 

(standard deviations) 

(61) 


The correlation ratio is thus the quotient of the standard 
deviation of the means of the arrays divided by the standard 
deviation of the whole table. , It should be noted that in forming 
<Ty x , the deviations are weighted by the frequencies of the arrays. 

We shall next modify formulas (60) and (61) so that the cal- 
culations may be carried out with the variables taken from 
arbitrary origins as in the formulas of Chapter IX. 

The first formula may be written 


where 


fyx 


FMMy - 
\ N 


-r z y 


My = Ay + 


(Z/A)* 

N 


{ Correlation ratio 
for means of col- 
umns 



and Y x = A y + . 

Jx 

We therefore have 


Mu -Y x __ S/A Z'fnA 

k N f x 

and 

(M,-y,)» = yy^ .+ yyy 


Summing over the columns and then over the whole table, 
we find 


k 2 




(Sif v dy) + 2 


r (ST^) 2 i 

/* J' 
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since SS'-M^=S/A- 

Jz 

Upon collecting terms we may write 


- Y x ) 2 = Z |~ (S7,A) 2 | (sy a = e 

and, similarly, 

- *») 2 = ; |~ (y/zA) 2 j _ (S/A) 2 = d 
It has already been shown in Chapter IX that 

y '=(\jf)' ,and, ’' = (\il) t - 

Substituting these results in formula (62), we have 

_ _ Id 

and, similarly, ”* 1 / — 


{ 


Correlation ratios for') 
correlation blank J 


(63) 


(64) 


These last formulas are especially convenient when the correla- 
tion coefficient and ratios are to be compared as is often neces- 
sary. The quantities b and c and the corrections for d and e are 
obtained in working out the correlation coefficient. The re- 
mainder of the computation for d and e may be readily done 
with the aid of the special correlation sheet shown in Table 35. 


3. A Combination Form for the Correlation Coefficient 

and Ratios 

In Table 35 the full computation of the correlation ratios is 
shown. It will be noted that this form differs from the one 
shown in Table 31 in that two additional columns and rows for 
the calculation of the ratios are given. 

For the items on the row headed (2 % v d„) 2 it is only neces- 
sary to square, by means of tables, the quantities (27nA) 
already found in calculating r. In the last row these squared 
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items are divided by the corresponding frequencies f x , the total 


sum being 2 


The correction to this last quan- 


tity is > also known from previous work. Making the 

correction, we obtain e= 10,827, and by a similar calculation for 
the rows we determine d = 11,817. The remainder of the com- 
putation may be readily done with the aid of logarithms as 
illustrated on the sheet. 

It will be noted that the computation for 'Zf xy d x d y has been 
checked by working out this quantity from both the columns 
and rows. Other important checks, such as 2 {2 — 2fyd v , 

should be noted on the sheet and carefully observed in the cal- 
culations. 

' The value for ?j yi comes out as .6191, while r\ xv is .6401. The 
former ratio is in close agreement with the correlation coeffi- 
cient, r — .6120, on account of the linearity of the means of the 
columns. The coefficient however, is somewhat larger than 
r because of the irregular regression curve for the rows. 

In case the means of the arrays are required for plotting they 
may be readily found by use of the formulas 


and 



'Means of the'l (65) 
■ arrays in a cor- V 
. relation table J (gg^ 


where A x and A u are the assumed means and h and k the class 
intervals for the variables X and Y, respectively. The quanti- 
ties 2'/*j ,dx and ^'j xy d v may be taken directly from the correla- 
tion sheet. For the means of the columns, we should thus have 

y 8 o. 5 = 2.667 + X | = 1.75, 
y e u> = 2.667+ =^x | = L54, 

7 82 .6 = 2.667 + x | = 1.66, etc. 




Table 35. Form for Correla Coefficient akd Ratios 
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4. Tests for Linearity 

In order to determine whether or not a correlation table is 
sufficiently linear so that r may replace t? as a measure of asso- 
ciation, a test for linearity known as Blakeman’s test may be 
applied. The observed difference between i) yx and r for the 
data on page 182 is .6191 — .6120 = .0071. With a similar table 
it appears quite likely that this difference might be zero. 

The tests of Blakeman which we shall use here may be ex- 
pressed in the following form : The difference between rj and r is 
to be regarded as insignificant, provided that 

4 047 

^ ~ < —7?= V(tf - -r*) {(1 - il 2 ) 2 - (1 - r 2 ) 2 + 1} , (67) 

{Blakeman’s test for linearity} 
or, if tj 2 — r 2 is small in comparison with r, ~ 

VN Vij 2 - t 2 < 4.047. (68) 

{Blakeman’s short test for linearity} 

A full discussion of such sampling tests will be found in Chapter 
XIII, but for the present we shall merely illustrate the above 
rules by applying them to the university and high-school corre- 
lations found in the preceding section. 

For the coefficients 77 yz and r we have, upon substituting the 
necessary values in formula (67), 

.°°874 < Vi00874 {.989} = .00911. 

Using formula (68), we have 

41.32 x .0935 = 3.86 < 4.047. 

By both tests, therefore, the regression is to be regarded as 
linear and the use of a linear equation for predicting university 
from high-school grades is justified. 

Applying formula (68) to 77^ and r, we find 
41.32 X .1876 = 7.75 > 4.047. 

The regression in this case is non-linear, and for a full measure 
of the association, rj xv must be used. 
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For a small number of cases (say 50) it is frequently impos- 
sible to determine with certainty whether or not the regression 
is linear. With small tables, therefore, unless the regression is 
obviously curved, the calculation of r will be all that is required. 
With considerably larger bodies of data, however, the test be- 
comes important and the use of r should be justified by com- 
parison with both of the correlation ratios. 

5. A Method of Eliminating the Effect of a Variable 
upon the Association between Two Others 

If three or more correlated variables are involved, the asso- 
ciation between two of them for a fixed value of the third is 



often required. In case the regressions are all linear throughout, 
the problem may be solved by the use of multiple correlation 
as shown in Chapter XV, but with non-linear relationships the 
solution becomes more difficult. 

The most direct and the best method for dealing with such 
problems is to correct the two associated variables for values of 
the third. The method may be illustrated for two variables, both 
having non-linear correlation with age. Designating these as 
X, Y, and A, the correlation for A eliminated is required. 

It is first necessaiy to prepare the correlation tables for X 
with A and Y with A and determine the regression curves for 
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7 on A and A on A as shown in Fig. 45. These curves may be 
drawn in free-hand, or fitted by the method of least squares as 
shown in Chapter XVI. A certain age, A», is then selected for both 
tables, and all the values of X and of Y are corrected to this age. 

Let the ordinate of any observation in the table at age A t 
be denoted by Y t , and let Y t and F, be the mean values of Y 
at A t and A, furnished by the regression curve. Then the re- 
quired value of y, at A 8 will be given by the relation 


y. = y. + {y ( - Y t ). { 


f Corrective formula') 
for eliminating age J ^ ' 


From Fig. 45 it will be noted that this formula merely as- 
sumes that the growth in Y t from A t to A, is parallel to the 
regression curve between 
these points. The corrected 
variable Y, is thus the most 
likely value that Y t will 
have when the individual has 
reached the standard age. 

The arithmetic is most 
easily done by preparing a 
table of values Y, for all 
ages and then applying for- 
mula (69) to the observations 
at each age across the correlation table. Similar corrections 
may be made for the variable X, and all the results recorded 
on the tabulation cards. The correlation between the corrected 
values y„ and X, then gives a good approximation to the 
result that would have been obtained if all the subjects had 
been measured at the same age. A,. 

In case the standard deviations of the arrays of ages are not 
equal, another correction may be made. Equal variability of the 
arrays across the table is described as homoscedasticity, and 
unequal variability as heteroscedasticity. The new correction, 
then, is for heteroscedasticity as illustrated in Fig. 46. 



Fig. 46. Illustrating formula (70) 
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If an individual <tt *A t is one standard deviation above the 
mean Y t , his most probable deviation at age A a will be one stand- 
ard deviation above the mean at standard age. Denoting the 
standard deviations of the arrays at A ( and A, by <r t and cr ty 
respectively, the corrective formula then becomes 

Y __ y , (y \ °\* / Corrective formula adjusting I 

5—5 ' 1 ^ o’ t (forage and heteroseedasticityj ' ' 

In applying this formula it is necessary to work out the ratios 

~ for each age, multiply the result by the corrective factor 

<r t 

(Y,? — Y/), and add to the value for Y s . 

The corrected values X* and Y* may now be correlated, and 
the result will give the relationship between these variables for 
the age eliminated. This is essentially what is known as a partial 
correlation between X and Y (for A fixed). In case the variables 
X and Y have linear regression with A, a partial correlation may 
be worked out by the use of a formula (see Chapter XV). 

It may finally be noted that the regression curves for the cor- 
rected variables X 3 and Y« may be non-linear and the correlation 
ratio required. Whatever measure of relationship is used, how- 
ever, the resulting association is freed from the effect of the 
third variable A. 


EXERCISES 

1. Work out the correlation coefficient and the two correlation 
ratios for the table on page 187. Apply the tests for linearity. 

(r — — .828 ; — .961 ; r\ y x — .958. Arcs.) 

2 and 3. Calculate the correlation coefficient and ratios for the 
tables on pages 188 and 189, and test for linearity. 

4. Show that the method for correction given by formula (70) is 
equivalent to equating standard scores at ages Ar and A*. 

* For an illustration of the use of this formula see a paper by the author, u Od the 
Relation of Vital Capacity to Certain Psychical Characters/’ Biometrika, Yol. XVI, 
p. 139. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE BINOMIAL DISTRIBUTION 

1. Introductory 

As pointed out in the first chapter, the inductive side of statis- 
tical method is based on the theory of probability. The com- 
parison of results from different samples, inferences regarding 
differences, and generalizations of various sorts are possible 
only by resorting to the theory of chance. 

So important is this aspect of statistical science that some 
writers * devote practically all of their treatment to the theory 
of probability. For an elementary course and for the non- 
mathematical student such extensive treatment is impossible. 
We shall therefore be content to present here some of the 
simplest ideas in this theory with the understanding that the 
student is urged to amplify his knowledge of probability by 
consulting such works as Keynes, f Whittaker, f and Fisher. 

In the present chapter we shall take up certain elementary 
theorems in probability and discuss the chance distribution 
known as the point binomial. Certain properties of this series 
which are important in the theory of sampling will also be con- 
sidered. The binomial law also serves as a good introduction 
for the normal probability curve, which will be taken up in the 
following chapter. 

In order to remind the student of some of the algebra useful 
in the development of the point binomial we shall turn first to 
the theory of combinations. 

* Arne Fisher, The Mathematical Theory of Probabilities. The Macmilkn Com- 
pany, second edition, 1923- 

f J. M. Keynes, A Treatise on Probability. The Macmillan Company, 1921, 

X Whittaker and Robinson, The Calculus of Observations. D* Van Nosfcrand 
Company, 1924. 
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2 . Permutations and Combinations 

Suppose that a group of n objects is given. Any set of r* of 
these objects, without regard to their order, is called a combina- 
tion of the n objects taken r at a time, and is denoted by the 
symbol n C T . For example, the combinations of the first four 
letters of the alphabet taken- three at a time are 

abc abd acd bed 

Since there are four of these, we may write 4C3 = 4. 

If the order of the objects be taken into account, the arrange- 
ments are known as 'permutations and are denoted by n P r . Thus 
the letters a, b, and c may be arranged in a row in the order 
06c, acb, bac, bca, cab, and eba, so that 3P3 = 6. In the case of 
four letters, each of the four combinations of three furnishes six 
permutations, so that the total number of permutations of four 
things taken three at a time is twenty-four, or 4P3 = 24. 

The general formulas for permutations and combinations may 
be shown to have the forms 


and 


„P r = n(n - 1 )(n — 2) • • 

• (n - r + 1) 

(71) 

„ n(n - l)(n - 2) • • 

• (n — r + 1) nP r 

(72) 

" Cr “ 12 3- 

• - r r\ ' 


The quantity r! is known as "factorial r” and means the 
product of all integers from 1 to r. 

It is also shown in algebra that n C, = so that „C n 

= n Co = 1. This theorem will be needed in a later section. 

Applying the above formulas to four letters taken two at a 
time, we find 

4P2 = 4 X 3 = 12, and 4 C 2 = f^| = 6. 

i. X ^ 

* This *V* should not be confused with the correlation coefficient. It seemed beat 
to retain this symbol in the theory of combinations because of ita wide use by 
mathematicians. 
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These results may be easily verified by making all possible ar- 
rangements of four letters two at a time, 

ab ac ad be bd cd 

ba ca da cb db dc 

The student may also check the following numerical results 
by applying the above formulas : 

5P3 = 60 5C3 = 10 0P4 = 360 6C4 — 15 

6P2 = 30 6C2 = 15 ioPs = 720 10C3 = 120 


3. Elementary Probability 


If an event may happen in h ways and fail in k ways, and if 
each of the h + k ways is equally likely to occur, the mathe- 
matical probability* of the event happening is 


P = 


h 

h + k ’ 


and the probability of its failing is 


k 

q ~ h + k 


(73) 


(74) 


It is evident that the probability of an event happening plus 
the probability of its failing is equal to 1, which is the mathe- 
matical symbol for certainty. The above results may also be 
expressed by saying that the odds are h to k in favor of the 
event happening, or k to h against its occurrence. 

Some of the simplest examples of such probability are fur- 
nished by the results of penny and dice tossing. Let us assume 
that the penny is a homogeneous disk and exclude the possibility 
of its standing upon an edge or sticking in a crack. If the tum : 
ing up of the head is regarded as a successful event and the 
turning up of the tail as a failure, it is evident that In 

the case of the die, the turning up of the ace might be considered 


* We are not concerned here with the various types of probability discussed in 
auch treatises as Keynes > op. cit. 
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a success. Since there are six equally likely ways for the die to 
fall, the probability of the successful occurrence of this event is 
g , and that of its failure is f . It should also be noted that the 
odds are even of turning up a head with a coin, but are five to 
one against the turning up of an ace on a die. 

If several pennies or dice are used, the resulting tosses are 
considered as compound events, and the occurrences of the indi- 
vidual events are regarded as entirely independent of one another. 
Thus with two pennies, a toss resulting in two heads is a com- 
pound event, and the fall of one penny is not influenced in any 
way by the fall of the other. 

It should be observed that the same results will be obtained 
whether we deal with the occurrences of a number of similar 
events, or with several trials of the same event. This may be 
illustrated in the case of penny-tossing. The various tosses 
which occur with three coins are the same combinations that 
arise when one penny is tossed three times in succession and the 
individual occurrences then combined. A compound event may 
therefore be obtained by several trials of a single event. 

The probability for the occurrence of a compound event such 
as all heads on three successive trials with a penny (or from one 
toss of three pennies) may be obtained by applying the defini- 
tion of probability given above. The number of equally likely 
ways in which the coin may fall on the first trial is 2, and on 
each of the other two trials also 2, so that the total number of 
equally likely'- possible ways for the compound event to occur is 
2 x 2 x 2 = 8. The number of favorable ways for the event to 
happen is clearly 1, so that the required probability is i. By 
similar reasoning it may be shown that if the probability of an 
event is p, the probability of its occurrence on all of n trials is p\ 
In case we are dealing with a number of dissimilar independent 
events whose individual probabilities are p\, p 2 , P3 ■ ■ ■, the prob- 
ability of their all occurring together is pi x p 2 X pz • • •• 

This last theorem may be illustrated in the case of a penny, 
a die, and a deck of playing cards. The probability of turning 
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up a head on the penny, an ace on the die, and the king of 
spades from the deck on one trial for each is ^ x i X ^ 

The probabilities of a complete set of compound events may 
be illustrated by examining the combinations which occur when 
three coins are being tossed. If the coins are designated by 1, 2, 
and 3, while H stands for head and T for tail, the following 
arrangement of the eight different throws may be made : 

(1) T TTH T H H H 

(2) T T H T H T H H 

(3) T H T T H H T H 

Of the 8 equally likely combinations, one is TTT, or all tails, 
while another is TTH, or two tails and a head. This latter 
compound event may occur in 3 different ways, however, so 
that the probability of its occurrence is f . A complete set of 
such probabilities may then be set down as follows : 

Probability of TTT — | 

Probability of TTH = § 

Probability of THH = § 

Probability of HHH = 1 

A general expression for the above results may now be ob- 
tained by using the theorem for the probability of compound 
events. The probability that an event will occur on all of 
n trials is evidently p In the above problem this is (J) 3 = f. 
The probability that the event will occur n — 1 times and fail 
once is p n ~ 1 q. This result, however, may occur in n different 
ways, as is evident from the illustrative problem. The complete 
probability for n — 1 successes and one failure is therefore 
np n ~ 1 q. Next, the probability that in n trials the event will 
occur n — 2 times and fail twice is p n ~ 2 q 2 . But again, this may 
occur in the number of ways in which two things may be selected 

7Z(7l 1 } 

from n, which is — ^ g = „C 2 . The total probability is there- 
fore „C 2 (p” -2 ? 2 )* Thus for three trials the probability that 
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3 ■ 2 1/1\ 2 3 

there will be one success and two failures is zr— % xd;)=- 
in this example. V / 8 

Continuing in the same way, it is evident that the general 
expression for the probability of obtaining exactly r successes 
and (w — r) failures is given by n C r p T q n ~ T . 


4. The Binomial Theorem and the Point Binomial 


The binomial theorem may be written in the form 
(a + b) n = a n + na n ~ l b + ^ a n_2 & 2 

-S 6 3 + ... + b n ( 75 ) 


■ n(n-l)(n-2) 
+ 1-2-3 


The expansion on the right is the general result of multiply- 
ing out (a + b) (a + b ) (a + b) to n factors. By making use of 
the notation for combinations, a more convenient form of this 
expansion may be obtained : 

(o+6) n = n Coa' , + n Cic n - l &+ 0 C 2 fl n - 2 b 2 + n C3a n - 3 6 3 +- • • + n C„b n . (76) 

✓ 

Applying this theorem to ( q + p) n , we have 

(.q+P)’ l —nCoq n +nCiq n ~ 1 p+nC 2 q n ~ 2 p 2 + n Csq n ~ 3 p 3 + ' • •+nC„p n > (77) 

{Point binomial} 

the terms of which agree with the general expression for the 
probability of r successes found in the preceding section. The 
conclusion then is that if n trials be made of an event for which 
the ■probability of occurrence is. p avd the probability of failure is q, 
the 'probabilities of 0, 1, 2, • • • n successes are given by the successive 
terms in the expansion of the binomial ( q -{- p) n . 

As an illustration of this theorem the thirteen terms of the 
binomial ( 2 + 1) 12 ^ worked out in Table 36 on page 196. 
These are the probabilities of getting 0, 1, 2, • • • 12 heads when 
one coin is tossed twelve times or twelve coins are tossed once. 

It is apparent from these results that the probability of getting 
all heads or all tails is very small. If twelve coins were used, only 
about once in 4000 throws would such an event occur. 
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Table 36. Illustrating the Probabilities of Obtaining 0, 1 , 2 ... 
HeadS in Tossing Twelve Coins 


Successes (Heads) 

Probabilities 

0 

i 

4 0 0 0 — 

.000244 

1 

?rs<r - 

.002930 

2 

; oa 

'4 d 5'U — 

.016113 

3 

3 3 0 _ 

TUTS — 

.053711 

4 

465 _ 

4 0 S 6 — 

.120850 

5 



TOBtl — 

.193359 

6 

' 934 _ 

— 

.225586 

7 

7 93 _ 

Ttfinr — 

.193359 

8 

49 5 _ 

4 0 — 

.120850 

9 

31 <3 _ 

TCtS fl — 

.053711 

10 

fl fl 

TCTU — 

.016113 

11 

13 _ 
— 

.002930 

12 

1 _ 
TUTU — 

.000244 

Total 

1 

1.000000 


The expression (q + p)” is often called the point binomial, 
sinee its expansion is represented by a series of isolated points. 

In Fig. 47 these points 
have been connected by 
straight lines, forming 
a polygon very much 
like the normal curve 
in general appearance 
(see Chapter XII). 

It has already been 
proved that the prob- 
ability of a specified 
number of successes is 
given by the appropri- 
ate term in the point 
binomial. Another important result is that the probability of 
an event occurring r or more times in n trials is the sum of the 
terms in the expansion of (q + p) n from n C r q n ~'p r to „C n p n inclu- 
sive. This follows from the fact that the n + 1 compound events 
are mutually exclusive, or such that the occurrence of one com- 



Succeeaea 

Fig. 47. Plot of the binomial (4 + i) J2 
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bination excludes, for that throw, the other n possible arrange- 
ments. As shown in algebra, the probability that some one or 
other of such mutually exclusive events will occur is the sum of 
the probabilities of the separate (here compound) events. 

Thus if twelve coins are thrown the probability of obtaining 
nine or more heads on a single toss is the sum of the probabilities 

4 3 o 2 96 + TjHhr + Tcri r + 4 "o *9 6 = roWi or .073. This result may 
also be worked out by noting that of the 4096 equally likely 
arrangements of the 12 coins there are 220 ways in which nine 
heads may turn up, 66 ways in which ten heads may occur, 12 
ways for eleven heads to appear, and 1 way in which twelve 
heads may be obtained. This gives a total of 299 ways in which 
at least nine heads may appear, and the probability for such 
an occurrence is -t o^e from the definition of simple probability. 

5. The Mean of the Point Binomial and its 
Standard Deviation 

We shall next prove two interesting theorems in connection 
with the point binomial. These are known as the theorems of 
Bernoulli and are of great importance in statistical theory. 

The mean of the point binomial is np, and its standard deviation 
is y/npq. 

In proving the theorems, M and a are calculated as follows : 


Table 3T. Calculation of JVf and a fob the Point Binomial 


Successes 


rr 

fd 

fd 2 

0 

qn 

o 1 

- 

- 

\ 

nq n ~ l p 

l 

nqn-ip 

nq n ~'p 

2 

■ 

2 

7i(n — l)q n - 2 p 2 

2 n(n - , 

3 

it(» - 1)0* - 2) 

1 

3 

n(»-l)0>-2) a 

3n(»-l)(»-2) 


1-2-3 q 

I 


1-2 1 p 

1-2 q ^ 

Totals . . 

1 


np 

np[l + p(n - 1)] 
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The sum of the frequencies is (q + p) n , or unity, and S/d may be 
readily factored into 

np |^g n-1 + (n — l)< 7 n-2 p + — — ^ q n .~3p2 -j- . . . j 

— np(q -f p)"' 1 — np. 

We may now apply the formula for the mean, M = A+^—jk. 

Since A = 0, N = 1, S/d = np, and h— 1, the mean of the bino- 
mial becomes /Mean of the point "1 

M = ni >' i binomial J (78) 
, ii svgw 6 

In order to obtain the sti , JL,.<mon it is necessary to 
find S/d 2 for the above series. The last column of items in 
Table 37 may be factored as follows : 

S/d 2 = np Jq— 1 + 2(n - 1 )q"~ 2 p + — - ~~ 2) q n ~ 3 p 3 + • • - j • 

The terms in the brackets may now be broken up to form two 
series in |- p). Thus, 

S/d 2 = np 1 + ( n ~ l)7 n “ 2 P + qn-3p2 _| 1 

+ j (» - 1 )g- a P + 2 ~ y ( |-- 2) q - V + ••}] 

= np[(9 + p )" -1 + («- l)p {q n ~ 2 + (n — 2)q n ~ 3 p-\ }] 

= np[(q + p) n_l + (n - l)p(g + p) n_2 J 
= np[l+(n-l)p]. 

Applying formula (17) for standard deviation, we find that 
<S — ^ ^ _ n 2p2 _ Vmp(l — p), 

or <T = \fnpq. {Standard deviation of the point binomial} (79) 

The above formulas make possible the complete description of 
certain distributions given by chance. The terms in the series fur- 
nish the ordinates of the curve, while the mean and the standard 
deviation from the formulas (78) and (79) are convenient meas- 
ures of the central tendency and dispersion of such a distribution. 
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For the binomial (£ -f ^) 12 the mean and the standard devia- 
tion by these formulas work out at 6 and V3 respectively. In 
the case of such a symmetrical series, the mean is of course 
obtained by inspection. 

If twelve dice are thrown and the turning up of an ace is 
considered 7 a success, the probabilities of 0, 1, 2 • • • 12 suc- 
cesses,are given by the terms in the expansion of (| + ^) 12 . 
This series is distinctly skew, but the mean and the standard 
deviation are readily found to be 2 and on applying for- 
mulas (78) and (79). Practical evidence of the convenience of 
these formulas may be obtained by working out the same 
results directly from the frequencies. 

6. Experimental Verification . / the Binomial Law 

In order to see whether or not the actual results of penny and 
dice tossing come out as predicted by the above formulas, it will 
be interesting to cite one or two examples. While such experi- 
ments serve to verify in a rough way the properties of the point 
binomial, it should be noted that strictly speaking they are not 
verifications at all because the 'conditions implied in the for- 
mulas can never be met on actual trial. The perfectly homo- 
geneous penny or die does not exist, nor is it possible to make 
the tosses so that certain throws are not favored over certain 
others. Differences between the observed trials and the theo- 
retically correct results will then be due not only to the number 
of trials or size of the sample but to imperfections in the 
objects thrown, and to faulty methods in tossing them. The 
student is urged, however, to make a few personal experiments 
such as those quoted below in order that he may become more 
familiar with the meaning and practical utility of the bino- 
mial law. 

In the following experiment twelve dice were thrown 4096 
times, the method being to roll them down an inclined gutter 
of corrugated paper. A throw of 4, 5, or 6 was considered a 
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success, so that p — <t— i. The the oretic al mean will then be 
np, or 6, and the standard deviation y/npq, or 1.732. The follow- 
ing table gives the observed and theoretical frequencies. 

Table 38. Observed and Theoretical Frequencies op 0, l, z . . . 
Successes from the Tossing of Twelve Dice with Throws of Four, 
Five, or Six as Successes 


Successes 

Observed 

Frequency 

Theoretical 

Frequency 

Successes 

OBSERVED 

Frequency 

Theoretical 

Frequency 

0 . . . . 

— 

1 

7 . . . 

847 

792 

1 . . . . 

7 

12 

8 . . . 

536 

495 

2 . . . . 

60 

66 

9 . . . 

267 

220 

3 . . . . 

198 

220 

10 . . . 

71 

66 

4 . . . . 

430 

495 

11 . . . 

11 

12 

5 ... . 

731 

792 

12 . . . 

— 

1 

6 ... . 

— I 

948 

924 

Total . . 

- 

4096 

4096 

• 


The mean of the observed distribution is 6.139 and its stand- 
ard deviation is 1.712. The actual proportion of successes is 
0.512 instead of 0.5. The agreement, on the whole, is there- 
fore.rather good. ' 

In the next experiment a throw of a 6 was considered a success, 
so that p = and q — f. The theoretical mean is 2 and the 
standard deviation is 1.291. The observed frequency distribu- 
tion was as follows : 

Table 39 . Observed Frequencies of 0, 1, 2 . . . Successes resulting 
from the Throws of Twelve Dice with the Turning of a Six as 

a Success 


Successes 

Frequency 

Successes 

Frequency 

0 

447 

5 

115 

1 

1145 

6 

24 

2 

1181 

7 

7 

3 

796 

8 

1 , 

4 1 . 

380 

Total 

4096 


The observed mean is 2.000 and standard deviation 1.296, while 
the actual proportion of successes is .1667, agreeing with the 
theoretical values to an extent that is probably accidental. 
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The above results show that with careful extensive experi- 
ments such as these, the observed series is in good agreement 
with the binomial expansion. 

7. The Binomial Applied to Statistical Data 

In the case of frequency distributions of observed data af- 
fected by many factors, the point binomial might often be used 
were it not for the large number of terms involved, and the 
difficulty of replacing the mathematical probability, known 
a 'priori, by an empirical probability ratio furnished by the data. 

As an, illustration we may take the records of 400 candidates 
for the master’s degree in a certain university. Among other 
requirements it was necessary for the candidate to have an 
average of B— or better. For the present purposes, such an 
average may be considered a success, and a lower average may 
be regarded as a failure. Out of 400 candidates 331 maintained 
a satisfactory average, so that the empirical probability of such 
a success is ftHr = .8275. It should be noted that such a ratio 
might change considerably from time to time, and would also 
tend to be unstable when applied to small numbers. We cannot 
expect, therefore, to get as good results from such empirical 
ratios as from the probabilities in the case of penny-tossing. 

The average number of candidates coming up at one time was 
about ten. Taking this number as the size of the sample (cor- 
responding to the number of coins tossed) the point binomial 
(.1725 + .8275) 10 might be used to determine the probability 
for any number of successes, say nine or more. 

The terms in this binomial (computed by logarithms) to- 
gether with the results actually found by trial are given in 
the table on page 202. The probability of getting 9 or more 
successes in a sample of 10 is the sum of the probabilities .314 
and .150, or .464. The expected number from 400 candidates 
will, therefore, be 400 x .464, or 186. This result happens to be 
in close agreement with the observed number, (6+ 13)10= 190. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Expand the following binomials, and plot the results. 

(i + i) 7 * (§ + h ) i0 1 (i + §)*» + '9) 5 , Gl + *9) 10 . 

2. If the terms in the expansion of (§ + §) 10 represent the proba- 

bilities of 0 f 1, 2, 3 . * . 10 successes, find the probability of obtaining 
seven or more successes in ten trials. CiVa 6 * = *172. Ans.) 

3. Find the means and standard deviations for the binomials of 
Exercise 1, using formulas (78) and (79). Verify some of the answers 
by direct calculation from the full expansions of the binomials. 

4. From Table 41 of Chapter XII determine the empirical prob- 
ability of a man selected at random being over 71i| inches in 
height. Use the total distribution. (.039, Ans.) What is the prob- 
ability that a man’s height will be between and 67i| inches? 
(.155, A ns.) What is the probability that a man’s height will be 
greater than 72^| inches or less than 62^| inches? (.052. Ans.) 

5. Suppose that a penny is tossed, a die thrown, and a card 

drawn from an ordinary deck. What is the probability of the com- 
bined event: head on the coin, ace or six on the die, and a heart 
on the card, with a single trial for each ? Ans.) 

6. What is the probability of turning up a total of eight with 

two dice? GaV 'Ans.) 

7. If three cards are drawn from a suit of thirteen cards, what is 

the chance that both king and queen are drawn ? (^g-. Ans.) 

8. Show that if np be a whole number, the mean of the binomial 
coincides with the greatest term. 

9. Derive formulas (78) and (79) by differentiating the expres- 
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THE NORMAL PROBABILITY CURVE 

1. Introductory 

In the present chapter we shall discuss the properties and 
uses of the normal probability curve, the general form of which 
is doubtless already familiar to the student (see Fig. 51). 

An example of a distribution resembling the normal probabil- 
ity curve is furnished by the mental age data in Fig. 49. When 
these data are separated into "normals” and " defectives” two 
fairly symmetrical curves result. Burt* explains the lack of 
complete symmetry in the curve for normals on the ground 
that the Binet Scale lacks adequate tests for the brighter chil- 
dren of the older ages. He concludes that even though his data 
are somewhat irregular, they do not " in any way contradict the 
hypothesis of ' normality, ’ the theory that ability is distributed 
in close conformity with the normal curve of error.” 

In the case of certain physical characteristics such as height, 
the normal curve appears to give an excellent fit to the observa- 
tions. The data in Table 41, quoted from Yule, f furnish a very 
good example. 

The histogram for the frequencies in the total column of the 
table is shown in Fig. 50, where the symmetry and general 
resemblance to the normal curve are apparent. 

The above examples suggest that the frequency distributions 
of some mental and physical traits conform fairly well to the 
normal curve. It would be far from correct, however, to assume 
that all human characteristics are normally distributed. This 
assumption was made by an early statistician named Quetelet. 

* Cyril Burt, Mental and Scholastic Tests, p, 162. King and Son, Ltd,, London, 
1921. , 

f Yule, Introduction to Statistics, p. 88- 
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FlG. 49. Distribution according to general intelligence of children of ordinary 
elementary and special M.D. schools 

From " Mental and Scholastic Teats,” by Cyril Burt. Courtesy of 
P. S. King and Son, Ltd. 



Scale in inches 

Fig. 50, Histogram for heights of 8585 men 
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Table 41. Distribution of Stature for Adult Males Born 
in the British Isles 


Height in Inches 

Number of Men according to Birthplace 

Total 

(Without Shoes) 

England 

Scotland 

Wales 

Ireland 



I 

1 

— 

— 

2 

7&il-76U 

I 

4- 

— 

— 

6 

74^-7514 

9 

6 

1 

— 

16 

73f|-7 44# 

16 

15 

1' 

— 

32 

72^-1-7311 

48 

26 

2 

3 

79 

7141-7244 

117 

69 

6 

10 

202 

70tS-71« 

254 

102 

21 

15 

392 

69t£— 

473 

115 

33 

25 

646 

68H-69j-| 

753 

218 

52 

40 

1063 

6744-6844 

886 

210 

72 

62 

1230 

6644-6744 1 

916 

210 

128 

73 

1329 

65r4-6Gp! 

881 

139 

145 

58 

1223 

64yt— G5-f£ | 

740 

100 

108 

33 , 

990 

6344-6444 

524 

47 

83 

16 

669 

6241-6344 

320 

19 

48 

7 

394 

6144-6244 

128 

9 

30 

2 1 

169 

60yf— 61yff 

70 

2 

9 

2 | 

83 

5944-6044 

39 

2 

— 

— 

41 

5844-6944 

12 

' — 

1 

I | 

14 

57II-58H 

3 

1 

— 

— 

4 

56I4-57U 

1 

— 

1 

— 

2 

Total | 

6194 

1304 

741 

346 | 

8585 


He pictured an average man with physical and social traits at 
the means of a series of probability curves. The work of such 
men as Pearson and Charlier; however, has since shown that 
characteristics are best represented by a variety of curves 
ampng which the probability curve is a special type. (See sec- 
tions 8 and 9 of Chapter XVI.) 

It will be shown in section 5 that the resemblance of a fre- 
quency distribution to the normal curve cannot be satisfactorily 
determined by mere inspection of the data. A rigorous test of 
the normality of a given distribution involves the superposition 
of a norma] curve on the data and a mathematical comparison of 
the observed and theoretical frequency. 
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The normal probability curve is very important in the field of 
educational measurements because of its usefulness in scale con- 
struction and in many calculations involving qualitative series. 
It is usually necessary in such problems to assume some form 
of distribution and the normal curve is taken because, of all the 
curves which might be employed, it gives the best single ap- 
proximation to the ordinary test score distribution. The mathe- 
matical properties of the probability curve, including tabulations 
of its integral and ordinate, make the calculations involved very 
much simpler than with some skew form of curve. 

Although no formal derivation of the normal curve will be 
given, its relation to the point binomial will be shown as well as 
its usefulness in the elementary theory of probability. 


2. The Equation of the Normal Probability Curve 


As already pointed out, the practical use of the point bino- 
mial requires a great deal of labor. If, for example, the samples 
in the problem of section 7, Chapter XI, had consisted of twenty 
instead of ten candidates, the terms in the binomial ( q + p) 2 ® 
would have to be computed. 

An important simplification of the binomial law may now be 
reached by allowing the size of n to increase indefinitely. It is 
obvious from the binomials discussed thus far that as n becomes 
larger the resulting polygon over the n + 1 points becomes 
smoother and tends to spread out more and more in both direc- 
tions from the mean. The limit to the point binomial, (q -f p) n , 
as n increases indefinitely, may be shown by mathematical proof * 
to be given by the continuous curve 


y = 


l 

V2w 


e 



Normal curvet 
with area = 1 



* Yule, Introduction to Statistics, p. 301 (simple proof). 

t The normal probability curve was first given by De Moivre in 1733 but was 
later rediscovered by Laplace and Gauss. 
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where e — 2.7183 • • which is the base of the Napierian system 
of logarithms, and it is the familiar ratio of the circumference 
of a circle to its diameter. 

Just as the sum of the ordinates in the point binomial ( q + p) n 
is equal to unity, so the area under this curve is equal to 1. 

From equation (80) it is evident that for x = 0, y = J— ; 

V2 ira 

and that about the value 0, which is the mean, the curve is sym- 
metrical, because the same positive and negative values of x give 

a single value for y. By writ- 
ing the equation in the form 

y = - — (8i) 

it is also apparent that no 
matter how large or small x 
is taken, y will never become 
equal to zero. The curve is 
thus symmetrical about the 
mean at x = 0, and extends 
indefinitely in both directions, approaching the x-axis as an 
asymptote as shown in Fig. 51. 

In case the normal curve is applied to data for which the total 
frequency is N and not unity, the form of the equation becomes 



1=0 

Mean 


Fig. 51. Normal curve with unit area 
(if (r = 1) 


N 

V- /— g 
V 2 7 T<r 


x2 

2cr * = y Q e 


i T N< 
1 \ wi 


Normal curve 
with area = N 


each of the ordinates for unit area being multiplied by N. The 
. N 

coefficient— . — is often designated as yo, and is the maximum 
V2 7 ro- 

prdinate at x = 0, since e° = 1 as noted in Chapter IV, section 4. 
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3. The Area, Ordinates, and Deviates of the 
Normal Curve 

If the standard deviation ot the normal curve be chosen as 1, 
for convenience, the equation then takes the form 

2 1- 1 J Ordinate of the normal curve, with "j /go\ 

\/2n t un ‘ t arpi1 and standard deviation J ' ^ 

The values of x, or number of standard deviations from the 
mean, are called deviates ; z is the usual symbol for the ordinate 
at a given deviate; 
and joe will be used 
to denote the area 
from the mean to 
such a deviate. These 
three functions of the 
curve have been com- 
puted and tabled in 
various ways, and are 
of the greatest impor- 
tance for a variety 
of statistical calcula- 
tions. An illustration , 
of these functions is 
given in Fig. 52, the numbers being taken from Table 42. It 
will be noted that for a deviate* =? 1.5, the ordinate z will have 
the value .130, while the area from the mean, or %a, will be 
43.3 per cent of the total area of the curve. 

The methods for calculating the areas and deviates are a 
part of the calculus, but the ordinates may be determined by 
merely substituting various values for * in equation (83). For 

example, when x = 0,z = ^66 - 3989> SimiIarl y> when x = 1 > 

*'ffe< 2 - 7188 r*=.^ so- 
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For certain problems, which will be taken up later, it has 
been found convenient'to calculate and table these functions in 
two ways : 

(1) Areas and ordinates for given deviates, and 

(2) Deviates' and ordinates for given areas. 

Complete tables for these values are found in Pearson’s* 
"Tables for Statisticians and Biometricians, " in Kelley’s t 
"Statistical Method,” and in more abbreviated form in a hand- 
book prepared by the writer.! Two short lists of three-place 

values are also given 
in Tables 42 and 43. 

It is apparent that 
a is the area from 
— x to + x, as shown 
in the accompanying 
figure. Whenz = ±l, 
a — .682, from which 
it follows that more 
than two thirds of 
the total area under 
the curve is included 
between these limits. 
When x = ± 3, c* = .998, showing that a range of 6<r includes 
more than 99 per cent of the frequency. It will also be noted 
that the ordinate at x = 3 is very small, being only 3 | „ of yo, 
or .01 of the maximum ordinate at the mean. 

Table 43 for deviates and ordinates in terms of area from the 
mean shows that for equal increments of \a there is very little 
change in x and 2 in the neighborhood of the mean, but very 
rapid change toward the extremities of the curve. For a = .50 
the ordinate is equal to zero, and the deviate is infinite. 

* Tables f ot Statisticians and Biometricians, edited by Kail Pearson. Cambridge 
University Press, England; Second edition, 1924. 

fT.L. Kelley, Statistical Method. The Macmillan Company, 1923. 

t Karl J. Holsinger, Statistical Tables for Students in Education and Psychol- 
ogy. The University of Chicago Press, 1925. 
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Table 42 . Areas and Ordinates for Given Deviates from the Mean 


X 

\a 

z 

X 

\ot ' 

z 

0.0 

.000 

.399 

2.1 

.482 

.044 

0.1 

.040 

.397 

2.2 

.486 

.035 

0.2 

.079 

.391 

2.3 

.489 

.028 

ISiHTJPWglfe 

.118 

.381 

2.4 

.492 

.022 

0.4 

.155 

.368 

2.5 

.494 

.018 

0.5 

.191 

.352 

2.6 

.495 

.014 

0.6 

.226 

.333 

2.7 

.497 

.010 

0.7 

.258 

.312 

2.8 

.497 

.008 

0.8 

.288 

,290 

2.9 

.498 

.006 

0.9 

.316 

.266 

3.0 

.499 

.004 

1.0 

.341 | 

.242 

3.1 

.499 

.003 

1.1 

.364 , 

,218 

3.2 

1 .499 

.002 

1.2 

.385 1 

.194 

3.3 

.500 1 

.002 

13 

.403 

.171 

3.4 

.500 | 

.001 

1.4 

.419 1 

.150 

3,5 1 

.500 1 

.001 

1.5 

.433 

.130 

3.6 

.500 

.001 

1.6 | 

.445 1 

.111 

3.7 | 

. 500 , 

.000 

1.7 

.455 

.094 

3.8 

.500 

.000 

1.8 

.464 

.079 

3.9 

.500 

.000 

1.9 

.471 

.066 

4 .° 

.500 

.000 

2.0 

.477 

.054 

— 

4 .! 

.500 

.000 


When \ a = .25 it will be noted that x — .674, or, more 
exactly , x — .6744898. This value, which is known as the prob- 
able error, is therefore given by the relation 


P.E. = 


.6744898 a. j 


Relation between 
P . E. and a 



It is very frequently used as a unit of measurement on the 
normal scale instead of a, chiefly because of long usage. 

It may also be observed that P. E. and Q are the same for a 
normal curve, since exactly half of the area is included when they 
are laid off on either side of the mean. With actual data, P.E. 
will not be equal to Q, so that it is usually better to avoid the 
use of the term probable error in describing an observed fre- 
quency .distribution. The term arose in connection with dis- 
tributions of error such as those in astronomical measurements. 
With ordinary data such a deviate does not represent an error 
and the term probable error is therefore a misnomeT. 
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Table 43. Deviates an6 Ordinates for Given Area from the Mean 



, X 

z 

la 

X 

i 

.00 

0.000 

.399 

.26 

0.706 

.311 

.01 

0.025 

.399 

.27 

0.739 

.304 

.02 

0.050 

.398 

.28 

0.772 

.296 

.03 

0.075 

.398 

.29 

0.806 

.288 

.04 

0.100 

’ .397 

-SO 

0.842 

.280 

.05 

0.126 

.396 

.31 

0.878 

.271 

.06 

0.151 

.394 

.32 

0.915 

.262 

.07 

0.176 

.393 

.33 

0.954 

.253 

.08 

0.202 

.391 

.34 

0.994 

.243 

.09 

0.228 

.389 

.35 

1.036 

.233 

.10 

0.253 

.386 

.36 

1.080 

.223 

.11 

0.279 

* -384 

.37 

1.126 

.212 

.12 

0.305 

.381 

.38 

1.175 

.200 

.13 

0.332 

.378 

.39 

1.227 

.138 

.14 

1 0.358 

.374 

.40 

1 . 282 

.175 

.15 

0.385 

.370 

.41 

1.341 

.162 

.16 

0.412 

.366 

.42 

1.405 

.149 

.17 

0.440 

.362 

.43 

1.476 

.134 

.18 

0.468 

.358 

.44 

1.555 

.119 

.19 

0.496 

.353 

.45 

1.645 

.103 

.20 

0.524 

.348 

.46 

1.751 

.086 

.21 

0.553 

.342 

.47 

1.881 

.068 

.22 

0.583 

.337 

.48 

2.054 

.048 

.23 

0.613 

,331 

.49 

2.326 

i .027 

.24 

.25 

0.643 | 

0.674 

i 

.324 

.318 

.50 | 

uO 

.000 

*• 


4. Comparison of the Point Binomial and the 
Normal Curve 

The close agreement between the binomial series and the 
normal curve may be illustrated for the binomial (^ + ^) 16 , 
the ordinates for which are given by expansion as shown in 
Chapter XL 

In order to compute the normal ordinates at the 17 binomial 
points it is first necessary to calculate the values of the latter as 
deviates from the mean. Since the standard deviation of the 
binomial is \Zn-pij, or 2, for the above series, the deviates at 

0, 1, 2, 3, ■ • • successes will be - ~ 8 = — 4, - 7 - = — 3.5, 

5> — s A * 

= - 3, etc. 
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The ordinates of the~hormal curve for these deviates may 
now be looked up in Table 42, and divided by 2 in order to 
make them comparable with the binomial ordinates. The tabled 
values, of course, are for unit standard deviation. A complete 
list of the abscissas and ordinates for both curves may then be 
obtained as shown in Table 44. 


Table 44. Ordinates for the Binomial (i + 4) 16 , with Corresponding 
Normal Ordinates 


Successes 

Binomial 

Ordinates 

X 

a 

Normal 

Ordinates 

FOR (7 = 1 

Normal 

Ordinates 

FOB (7 = 2 

0 

.000 

- 4.0 

.000 

.000 

1 

.000 

— 3.5 

.001 

.0005 

2 

.002 

-3.0 

.004 

.002 

3 

.0085 

-2.5 

.018 

.009 

4 

.028 

— 2.0 

.054 

.027 

5 

.067 

-1.5 

.130 


6 

.122 

-1.0 

.242 

.121 

7 

.1745 

- 0.5 

.352 

.176 

8 

.196 

0.0 

.399 

.199 

9 

.1745 

+ 0.5 

.352 

.176 

10 

.122 

+ 1.0 

.242 

.121 

11 

.067 

+ 1.5 

.130 


12 

.028 

+ 2.0 

.054 


13 

.0085 

+ 2.5 

.018 


14 

* .002 

+ 3,0 

,004 


15 

.000 

+ 3.5 



16 

.000 

+ 4.0 


.000 

Total 

1.000 


MBg — 

1.000 


From these values and by inspection of Fig. 54 it is apparent 
that the agreement between the two curves is very close. For 
more terms, of course, the discrepancies between the ordinates 
would have been even less than those found here. 

The equation of the normal curve here considered is clearly 
, 1 

V ~v^ e 8 ' 

since it is only necessary to substitute <7 = 2 in equation (80). 
The mean of the curve is set at 8 successes. 
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5. Fitting a Normal Curve to a Frequency 
Distribution of Data 

The method for fitting a normal curve to a series of observa- 
tions is similar to that just described, with the exception that 
areas and not ordinates are to be compared in determining the 
goodness of fit. The superposed curve is determined by taking 
its area, mean, and standard deviation equal to those obtained 
from the data.* 

The work may be illustrated for the distribution of I.Q.’s 
given in Table 20 of Chapter VII. The necessary constants, 
already worked out, are 

* For a more complete discussion of such fitting Bee Chapter XVI. 
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N = 4834, 

a = 1,686 X 10 (1.661 with Sheppard's correction*), 
M = 89.28. 


Using formula (82), the equation of the desired normal curve 
will be 


4834 _l/_£_y 

y — — - e 2 \i. 66 i; 

i V2^(1.661) 


It will be noted that the standard deviation is expressed in units 
of class intervals, which is necessary in order to make yo com* 
parable with the observed frequency in the interval at the mean, 
and bring the total area and frequency equal to Nh. 


Table 45. Normal Ordinates for I.Q. Data 


X 

<T 

Scalar Abscissas 

1 

2 

11 

X 

0.0 

.89.28 

.399 

1161 

± 0.6 

| 97.58 and 80.93 

.352 

1024 

± 1.0 

105.89 and 72.67 

.242 

704 

±1.5 

. 114.19 and 64.37 

.130 

378 

± 2.0 

122.50 and 66.06 

.054 

157 

±2.5 

130.80 and 47.76 

.018 

52 

±3.0 

139.11 and 39.45 

.004 

12 

±3.5 

147.41 and 31.15 

001 

3 

± 4.0 

155.72 and 22.84 

— 

— 


The value for yo, when i = 0, is 2 5 066 x 1 661 = ^ rom 

Table 42 it will be noted that the value for z at * = 0 is 

— t — = .399. It is therefore necessary to multiply this and all 
V2 TT 

of the other ordinates taken from this table by the factor 

— = 2910. Thus the ordinates at ± 0.5 <r will have the values 
cr 

2910 X .352 = 1024, 2910 X .242 = 704, etc. 

The ordinates may be plotted at any convenient distances 
from the mean, say at multiples of 0.5 <r, which must be worked 


* See Chapter XVI, section 8, 
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out in actual scale units. The value for yo will, of course, be 
taken at 89.28, while the ordinates at 0.5 <r will be located at 
89.28 ± .5(16.61), or at 97.58 and 80.98, etc. A. complete list of 
values is shown in Table 45 on page 215. 

A histogram of the observed frequencies and the fitted normal 
curve have been plotted on the same background in Fig. 55. 

1200 
1100 
1000 
900 
800 
& 700 

I 600 
& 

£ 600 
400 
300 
200 
100 
0 

Fig. 55 . Histogram for 4834 intelligence quotients with fitted normal curve 

The agreement, as judged by mere inspection, appears to be 
rather good, but this method of comparison is worth very little 
in determining whether or not a particular mathematical curve 
adequately describes a body of data. The accurate method is 
to compare the discrepancies in frequency (area) between the 
histogram and the theoretical curve and determine whether or 
not the differences may be accounted for by chance fluctua- 
tions of sampling. This test for goodness of fit will be applied 
in the chapter on Sampling (section 7). 
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6. Some Properties of the Normal Curve 

From the fact that the normal curve is a c ontinuous functi on 
it is now possible to find the probability for an occurrence be- 
tween any two limits, x\ and Xi. The actual frequency between 
these limits gives the number of favorable ways the event may 
happen, while the total frequency gives the total number of 
possible ways. The quotient of these two frequencies, or 

Frequency of occurrence between xi and x± 

Total frequency of all occurrences 

then furnishes the desired measure of the probability. 

In case the unit-area form of the normal curve is used, the 
denominator of this fraction becomes 1, and the probability for 
an occurrence between xi and x 2 is merely the area between 
these limits. 

This area, which is known as the probability integral, may 
be found by using the appropriate values of given in 
Table 42 or in more extended tables such as Pearson’s. 

To illustrate the use of Table 42 in this connection, let us 
find the probability for an occurrence between 1 a and 2a. 
This is represented in Fig. 56 by the shaded area. From the 
table the area from x = 0 to x = 2 is found to be .477, while 
the area from x = 0 tox—1 is .341. The required area and 
probability is therefore the difference between these two values, 
or .136. 

The same reasoning may be applied in the case of a distribu- 
tion of observed data such as the 4834 I.Q.’s. In order to find 
the probability of getting an I.Q. between 130 and 140 in such 
a group it is only necessary to divide 36 (the number of favor- 
able occurrences) by 4834 (the number of equally likely occur- 
rences), and obtain .0074 as the required probability. Thus, if 
the 4834 I.Q.’s were recorded on little tickets and mixed up in 
a box, the chance of drawing a card with I.Q. between 130 and 
140 would be .0074, or less than one in a hundred. 
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T he probability integral 1 is also useful in determining the 
ch ances_tha t an occurrence will lie within or without a given 
mid dle range _about the mean. Thus the probability (from 
Table 42) for an event between 3 <j and + 3 a is the value of 
a at x = 3, that is, 2 X .499, or .998, while the probability for 
an occurrence beyond these limits in either direction is .002. 
By more extended tables,* these two values are .9973002 and 



x=« X=2 


Fig. 66. Illustrating the area between x = 1 and x - 2 on a normal curve 

.0026998, respectively. The probability for an occurrence be- 
yond ± 6 a is .000000002, or only twice in a billion trials. 

In case the probable error is used as a unit of measurement it 
is possible to determine the probabilities for an occurrence be- 
tween the given multiples of P.B. when laid off on either side of 
the mean. Thus the chance of a deviate within + J _p._E. is J 
(by definition). A short table of such probabilities is given 
on page 219. 

Another interesting property of the normal curve makes it 
possible to find the mean of the portion between any two ordi- 
nates. Let the equation of the curve be taken in the form 

I f 2 • 

A __ ___ e w T I Ordinate of the normal curve, with\ /n^v 
-yjfy ^ \ unit area and standard deviation / ' ' 


+ Pearson, Tables for Statisticians and Biometricians. Cambridge University Press, 
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Table 46 * Probabilities that a Deviate will lie within Certain 
Limits on a Normal curve 


P.£7. 

Probability of an Occurrence within a 
Ranub of ± a Given Multiple of P.E. 

.5 

.264 

1.0 

.600 

1.5 

.688 

2.0 

.822 

2.5 

.908 

3.0 

.957 

3.5 

.982 

4.0 

.993 

4.5 

.998 


with unit area and standard deviation ; let Zj and z 2 be the ordi- 
nates at any two points Xi and X2, the second abscissa having the 
larger value; let i n 2 be the area between these ordinates; and 
let 1X2 denote the mean of the inclosed portion. Then it may be 
proved * that 

~ Z i~ Z% JMean of a portion of a normal curve, \ 

1 n 2 l with unit area and standard deviation J 


\ X 2 = 


(85) 



Fig. 57. Illustrating the mean of a portion of a normal curve between 
x = 2 and x = S 


* For any continuous function, z — f(x), the mean between the limits and x 2 ifl 

__ xS 

pX 2 / C$2 1 C$2 T 

given by / xzdx / / zdx. In the present case, z = - e and i zdx = in a . 
Jxi I Jxy V2 lr Jx\ 

The integral in the numerator may be readily evaluated, giving | - z or * 1 “ ?a- 
__ z 1 — S5 t -»*'■ 

Therefore x x 2 = — * ■ 
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This theorem may "he illustrated by finding the mean of 
the piece included between ordinates at x = 2 and x = 3. 
From Table 42, zi = .054 and zi = .004. The value for X W 2 may 
be found by subtracting \a. for Xj from for x 2 , that is to 



Fig. 68. Illustrating the mean of a portion of a norma! curve between 
x=-2 and x = + J 


say, .499 — .477 — .022 gives the area \n 2 between the two or- 
dinates. The required mean for this piece is therefore 


Q 


1X2 


.054 - .004 

.022 


= + 2.3 (Fig. 57), 


or 2.3 standard, deviations above the mean of the whole curve. 
With Pearson’s tables we find 


1 X 2 = 


.0539910 - .0044318 
.0214002 


= 2.31583. 


It should be noted that m 2 is always positive, and that the 
- sign of 1 x 2 is determined by the difference between the ordinates, 
which must be subtracted in the order indicated. Thus the 
mean of the piece between x = — 2 and x = 1 will be obtained 
by adding the two values for \a and subtracting the larger 
from the smaller ordinate, that is, from Table 42, 


_ .054 - .242 


.818 


-.188 


= - 0.23 (Fig. 58). 


1X2 = 


.818 
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7. Representing Data on a Normal Scale 


In case we are dealing with a series of observations with 
standard deviation c r, and total frequency N, formula (85) may 
be modified so that the inclosed area is a fraction of the total, and 
the mean is expressed in units of the standard deviation, that is, 


ix» 

a 


2l — Zg 

lh 

N 


f Mean of a portion' 
4 of a normal curve, 

[ with area = N 


r ( 86 ) 


By means of the above formula it is now possible to represent 
a qualitative series of observations on a normal scale, assigning 
to each class the numerical value given by the mean of each 
sub-group. In this way the qualitative series has been converted 
into a quantitative one, the assumption being that the law be- 
hind the data is the normal distribution. This method is of 
the greatest importance because it makes possible the applica- 
tion of many formulas requiring numerical values for the classes 
(see Chapter XIV). . 

Any other curve might be used to represent such data, but as ^ 
indicated at the beginning of this chapter the normal curve is ' 
the best single approximation to most educational data, and 
very fortunately it is extremely simple to apply. 

As an example, let us represent the following qualitative se- 
ries on a linear and then on a normal scale. The data are general 
health estimates of school children made by several physicians. 


Table 47. Health Data with Percentage Frequencies 


Health op Child 

/ 

Percentage / 

Very robust . 

16 

2.0 

Robust 

199 

24.4 

Normal 

346 

42.3 

Rather delicate 

115 

14.1 

Delicate . 

124 

15.2 

Very delicate . 

16 

2.0 


815 

100.0 
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If we assume that the attribute, health, is distributed with 
equal frequency along a scale, the resulting series will form a 
long rectangle. The mean of each piece, occurring at the middle, 
might then be taken as a numerical measure of the class. This 



Flo. 59. Rectangular distribution of the health series 


method, however, would be unsound because it assumes a form 
of distribution totally unlike any observed for such traits. 

Assuming that health is normally distributed, the series may 
be represented as in Pig. 60. It is now possible to determine 
the means of the various pieces by the use of Table 48. The 
need of such a table becomes apparent when it is noted that 

areas and not deviates are 
furnished by the data. While 
it is better to use more ex- 
tended tables, such as Kel- 
ley's* or Holzinger’s, the work 
will be illustrated by Tables 
48, and 49, the figures in 
parentheses being obtained 
from Holzinger’s Table XII. 

If the ordinates are desig- 
nated as Zi, Z 2 , Z 3 ■ • ■ z? it is 
evident that z\ and z-i are 
zero. The other five ordinates, inclosing various pieces, may be 
obtained by reducing the areas to total unit area, and entering 
Table 43 with the proper value of \ a. Thus the area to the 
right of Z6 is .020, so that = .480 ; the area to the right of 
z 6 is .264, giving = .236 ; while the area to the right of z* is 
.687, for which = .187, as shown in Table 48. 


/ 


Pi 

*i 

* 5 \ 


— < 



I.\VL 

^ 1 

.423 

1 .244 \ 

.020y|Z2 

V. 


| ZeN ^ 20 


V.D. D.R.D.N. R. V.R. 
Fig. 60. Representation of the health 
data on a normal scale 


T. L. Kelley, Statistical Method. The Macmillan Company. 
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Table 48 . Showing the Calculation of the Five Ordinates for the 
Health Data Represented on a Normal Scale 


Ordinate 

Area between 
Ordinates 


Value ok 
Ordinate 

*7 

.020 

.60 (.500) 

.000 


.244 

.48 (.480) 

.048 (.0484) 

1 

.423 

.24 (.236) 

i 

.324 (.3269) 

*4 

.141 

.19 (.187) 

.353 (.3543) 

*3 

.162 

.33 (.828) 

.253 (.2550) 

z 2 

020 

.48 (.480) 

.048 (.0484) 

*1 


.50 (.500) 

.000 


The means may now be obtained by subtracting the proper 
ordinates and dividing by the area between them. The work 
may then be set down as follows : 


Table 49. Showing the Calculation of the Means of the 
Health Categories 


Mean 

Value prom 3 Place Table 

Value prom 4-Place Table 

6X7 

.048 - .000 _ + 2 40 

.0484 - .0000 A9 

a 

' .020 

.020 

flXfl 

.324 - ,048_ + 1 13 

.3269 - .0484 . . _ 

_ „ , — + 1.14 

<T 

.244 

.244 


JtSH-Ji 24 ^ 


a 

.423 

.423 

3 X 4 

.253 - .353 _ 0 71 

.2550 - .3543 _ Q „ 0 

cr 

.141 

.141 

2X3 

.048 -.253 _ j 35 

.0484 - .2550 _ 1 

c r 

.152 

.152 

1 X 2 

.000 — .048 _ 2 40 

.0000 -.0484 _ „ 

<r 

.020 

.020 


As a check oh the computation, the products of the means by 
the corresponding areas, when added, should equal zero (the 
mean of the whole distribution), for example, 
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2.40 X .020 + 1.13 'X .244 + 0.07 x .423 
- 0.71 X .141 - 1.35 X .152 - 2.40 x .020 = + .00002. 

The check in this case is accidentally close. 

According to these results the " health ” difference between a 
typical robust and a typical normal child is 1.06 cr, while the 
difference between a normal and a rather delicate child is 0.78 <r. 
It will also be noted that the mean of the normal health group 
is very close to zero (the mean of the whole distribution) and 
that the very delicate and very robust groups are equally diver- 
gent from this point. 

While comparisons such as these are often of great value in 
analyzing a body of qualitative data, the chief use of this scaling 
method is in studying the relationship between several traits. 
It is possible, for example, to obtain a measure of the rela- 
tionship (correlation) between health and general nutrition, or 
between health and intelligence, by representing the pairs of 
characters on normal scales (see Chapter XIV). 

8. The Scaling of Test Questions 

The normal curve has been widely used in the scaling of stand- 
ardized test questions. Assuming that the ability of the pupils 
is measured by the difficulty of the exercises, the latter may be 
represented on a normal scale. If nearly all of a group of pupils 
solve a problem, its value will he low; if 50 per cent do an 
exercise correctly, its value will be at the mean ; while if very 
few succeed on an item, it will be located high on the normal 
scale. The particular scale value of the item is thus determined 
by the per cent of the group solving the problem correctly. 

In Fig. 61 the percentage of correct solutions is shown by the 
shaded area, and the value of the item is given by the corre- 
sponding abscissa. In' order to obtain this value for this ex- 
ample it is only necessary to enter Table 43 with \ a — .20, 
giving x = .524. The problem thus has a difficulty or ability 
value of .524 standard deviation above the mean. 
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By taking the mean at zero it will be noted that negative 
values' of the deviates will occur. This may be overcome by 
shifting the origin to some convenient point, say 5cr below the 
mean, as shown in Fig. 61. Such an arbitrary origin should not be 
confused with the point for " just no ability in the trait” sought 
after by some test makers. Just as temperature is measured on 
the Fahrenheit scale from an arbitrary zero, not representing the 



Pig. 61. Illustrating the scaling of test questions with the normal curve 

point for no heat, so educational scales may be taken from any 
convenient reference point, not representing "just no ability.” 

It is possible to scale the items one at a time, or several at once, 
as proposed by McCall.* The procedure by the first method 
may be further illustrated with some reading questions given 
to a large group of twelve-year-old pupils. In Table 50 the first 
and sixth questions will have negative deviates given by enter- 
ing Table 43 with ^ a = (.98 — .50) and (.75 — .50), while the 
other two questions will have positive deviates, being at the 
right of the mean. The final scaled values are obtained by 
merely adding 5 to each of these deviates. 


* McCall, How to Measure in Education. The Macmillan Company, 
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Table 50. Showing a Method for Scaling Each Test Item 


Problem 

Per Cent 
of Pupils 
ANSWERING 
CORRECTLY 


X 

a 

Scaled Value. 
= i + 5 

ff 

1 

98 

.48 

- 2.054 

2.946 

6 

75 

.25 

- 0.674 

4.326 

13 

46 

.04 

-+■ 0.100 

5.100 

24 

4 

.46 

+ 1.751 

6.751 


By McCall’s method it is necessary to note thepercentage of 
successful replies to at least 0, 1, 2, 3, ■ • ■ questions, the items 
being previously arranged in rough order of difficulty. Thus, 
with the above reading material, the following results were 
obtained : 


Table 61. Showing McCall’s Method of Scaling Test Questions 


Number of 
Questions 
Correct = Q 

Number 
•of Pupils 

OBTAINING 

Given Q 

Percentage 
of Pupils 

EXCEEDING, PLUS 

Half those 
at Q 


X 

a 

Scaled Value 

= 5 + 6 

<r 

0 

1 

99.9 

.499 

-3.090 

1.910 

1 

3 

99.5 

.495 

-2.576 

2.424 

2 

5 

98.6 

.486 

-2.197 

2.803 

3 

7 

97.3 

.473 

-1.927 

3.073 

4 

9 

95.6 

.456 

-1.706 

3.294 

21 

17 

43.2 

Q 

+0.171 

5.171 

Total .... 

462 






In order to obtain the percentage of pupils above a given 
class value, McCall has added one half of the number of pupils 
at Q to the number exceeding Q, and then divided by the total 
number in the sample. The arithmetic for the first two values 
in the above table will then be 

461 I X 1 _ qqq 458 ~t~ 1 X 3 one 

462 ' 462 ,995 ‘ 
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The deviates and scaled values are obtained by Holzinger’s 
Table XII and by adding 5 to eliminate the negative signs. 
McCall, however, multiplies these last values by 10 and calls 
them T scores. 

According to the first method of scaling, the score of a pupil 
answering the first four questions correctly would be the sum 
of the four scaled values. By McCall’s method, such a perform- 
ance would be scaled by assigning the T score corresponding 
to Q — k from Table 51. McCall’s method -is, therefore, very 
convenient, but there is some doubt as to the assumption that 
different sequences of problems (for example, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, ■ • •, 
1, 2, 4, 5, 6, etc.) obtained by various pupils have the same value. 

It should be noted that great precision in scaling test mate- 
rial is idle. The figures above have been put down as they 
came from the tables, but they should ordinarily be rounded 
off to one decimal place at most. 

Scaled values are often an unnecessary refinement in measur- 
ing large groups as evidenced by the high correlations between 
scaled and unsealed items. Professor Douglass,* for example, 
found a correlation of about .98 between weighted and un- 
weighted algebra scores, a result which is much higher than 
the reliability of the tests themselves. He concluded that the 
unsealed values give the relative standing of the pupil with 
sufficient accuracy for ordinary testing uses. 

In the case of individual measurements, scaled values also 
fose much of their significance because they are based upon a 
large group and may not apply to a single person. Thus for 
the whole group, problem 1 in Table 50 has the value 2.9, 
while problem 6 has the value 4.3. For a given individual, 
however, it is not improbable that the two items are equally 
difficult. 

♦ H. R. Douglass and P. L. Spencer, "Is it Necessary to weight Exercises in Stand- 
ard Tests? 1 ’, Journal of Educational Psychology , February, 1923, p. 109. Dr. Scates 
and the writer have also found correlations of .994, .995, .997, and .998 between 
weighted and unweighted scores, the number of items weighted varying from six 
to ten, and the weights being quite different. 
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The chief advantage in scaling by the above methods is that 
test results are thereby expressed in comparable units from 
comparable reference points (for example, a r of 60 on any 
test means 1 a above the mean). Weighted values may also 
be used to graduate test material in order of difficulty or to 
arrange parallel groups of items such as spelling words of 
equal difficulty. 

When test material is to be scaled by the judgment of experts 
rather than by the performance of the pupils, the normal curve 
may again be employed. The procedure here is to have the 

judges arrange the pupil 
specimens (say drawings) in 
order of merit according to 
their best opinion. If 50 
per cent of the judges rate 
specimen A as better than 
specimen B, these two are 
regarded as of equal value on 
the assumption that " equally 
rated differences are equal 
unless they are always or 
never noticed.”* 

If 85 per cent of the judges 
rate specimen C as better than A, then the difference in value 
between A and C is obtained by finding the deviate for ^ a = 
(.85— .50) = .35. Thus in Fig. 62, C has the scaled value z = 
1.04, the unit being the standard deviation with the origin at 
the mean. If the percentage of judges rating C better than B 
is 83, then a new scaled value x = .95 may be averaged with 
1.04 etc. 

By calculating similar differences for all pairs of specimens a 
series of scaled values is obtained. The origin may be taken at 
an arbitrary point (such as — 5 a), but is often selected at the 
specimen which most judges consider worthless, 

* This in known as the CatfcelJ -Fullerton Theorem. 



O 


Fig. 62. Illustrating the scaling of 
items for a product test 
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As a further illustration of the arithmetic, two items may be 
added to the above series. Problem D is rated better than A 
by 93 per cent of the judges, while problem E is regarded by 
most as worthless. Assuming that 99 per cent of the judges 
rate A better than E, the value of the latter becomes — 2.33. 
The scaled values may now be written as follows: 


Origin 

Values of Specimens 

E 

A, B 

C 

D 

A 

— 2.33 

0 

1.04 

1.48 

— 5(7 

2.67 

5 

6.04 

6.48 

E 

0 * 

2.33 

3.37 " 

3.81 


The last row of numbers is probably most convenient to use, 
but zero is then only a rough approximation to "just no ability.” 

All these results were obtained by using A as the item of 
comparison, but approximately the same values would have been 
secured if all differences had been computed with reference to 
problem E. In the final scale it is usually best to select only 
those items which differ from one another by fairly large amounts 
(say .5 (r), because, in using the scale, finer differences cannot 
be readily noted. 


EXERCISES 

1. Find the probabilities of occurrences within the following ranges 
for a normal curve. Use Holzinger’s Table XI. 


Range 

Probability (AnsJ 

- 2.5 (r to - 1.5 <t 

.0606 

— 2.5 a to + 2.5 <r 

.9876 

+ 1.0 O’ to + 3.0 <T 

.1574 

+ 3.54(7 to + 3.88<r 

0001 

- 0.62 a to + 2.79 tr 

'■ — .7298 


2. Allowing a range of 1.2 <r for each of the five marks A, B, C, D, 
and E, find the percentages of such marks under a normal distri- 
bution. (3.46, 23.84, 45.14, 23.84, 3.46. Ans.) 
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3. Represent the following data on a normal scale and find the 
means of the five categories : 


Grade or School Work 

Percentage 

Frequency 

Mean (Ana.) 

A 

5 

+ 2.062 a 

)J 

21 

+ 1.054 <T 

c ! 

49 

* — 0.013 <7 

D 

18 

— 1.019 <7 

£ : • 

7 

— 1.919 a 


4. Eighty-eight per cent of a group of judges rate drawing A as 
better than drawing B , while 75 per cent rate B as better than C . 
Assuming that 99 per cent of the judges have rated C as better than 
X, which has no merit whatsoever, obtain* the values of the drawings 
C, B, and A with respect to X, 

(X = 0; C = 2.3263 a; B = 3.0008 er; A = 4.1758 <r. Arcs.) 

5. In a large group of children, the percentage of those who solved 
a given example, with five specified examples considered one at a 
time, varied as follows : 94, 87, 61, 43, 11. Find the <7 value of each 
example, using as origin a point 5 a below the mean. 

(3.4452, 3.8736, 4.7207, 5.1764, 6.2265. Ana.) 

6. Find the percentage distribution of five marks, using a range of 

1 a for each. (6.06, 24.17, 38.30, 24.17, 6.06. Ana.) 

7. Verify the following results : 


Number of 
Questions 
Correct = Q 

Percentage of 
Pupils obtaining 
Given Q 

Per Cent exceed- 
ing, plus Half those 
REACHING Q 

T Score (Atm.) 

0 

2 

99 

26.7 

1 

6 

95 

33.6 • 

2 

12 

86 

89.2 

8 

18 

71 

44.5 

4 

20 

52 

49.5 

5 

14 

35 

53.9 

6 

12 

22 

57.7 

7 

10 

11 

62.3 

8 

6 

3 

68.8 


8. Calculate the ordinates for (.5 4- .5) 8 9 and compare them with 
those of the normal curve. 

9. Fit normal curves to the distributions of I. Q.’s given in Table 55' 
of Chapter XIII. Use columns 1, 2, 3, and 4. 




CHAPTER XIII 

SAMPLING AND RESPONSE ERRORS 

1. Introductory 

All statistical quantities such as averages and measures of 
relationship are based upon samples. The results found from 
one sample will never quite agree with those found from another, 
nor with those from the whole population from which the samples 
were chosen. In determining the stability of a given measure or 
in comparing the results from different groups it is therefore 
important to know the probable extent of such fluctuations. 

Thus a correlation of .30 may appear to indicate some rela- 
tionship between two traits, but if on taking another sample 
the coefficient is found, to be .10, we can place little confidence 
in either of the two results. Some measure of the likely varia- 
tion from sample to sample is clearly desirable. 

Again, in the case of a control experiment, two means might 
be obtained for comparison, their difference being the test of the 
relative superiority of two methods of learning. For example, 
the mean gain might be 22 for a control group, and 20 for a 
practice group. The difference is 2, but whether or not it is 
of any significance remains to be shown. It might be that by 
repeating the experiment the difference would come out to be 
— 3 in favor of the other group. Here also a critical test of such 
differences under sampling is necessary. 

The stability of a statistical constant from sample to sample 
is often called its reliability* and is measured by the use of 
sampling formulas to be discussed in the present chapter. On 

* This term should not be confused with the reliability coefficient ru for a test. 
It might therefore be better to use the expression 11 sampling reliability” for the 
former. 
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account of the rather elaborate mathematics involved only a 
few of the proofs of these formulas will be given, but their use 
and interpretation as applied to a variety of educational prob- 
lems will be treated at some length. 

Sampling formulas as applied to statistical data are usually 
approximations, their accuracy depending on certain assump- 
tions in the proofs and especially upon the number of cases 
involved. The chief danger in using such formulas without 
being familiar with the proofs may be avoided by never apply- 
ing them to a small number of cases (say less than thirty). 

In the last section of this chapter some of the current formulas 
for dealing with response errors will be presented. As noted 
in Chapter V, response errors are due to the variability of per- 
formance within the individual measured or tested. 

2. Sampling Error in the Mean 

If the true mean of an indefinitely large number of observa- 
tions be denoted by M and their standard deviation by cr*, 
and if the mean of a randomly drawn sample of N individuals 
be represented by Afi, the difference M — Mi is known as the 
sampling error in the mean. It can be shown theoretically that 
if repeated samples of N be randomly drawn from the popula- 
tion, the differences M — Mi will be distributed around zero 
with a standard deviation given by the formula 

* (Standard error \ 

"t the mean J (8^) 

If the size of the samples is large the distribution of M — Mi 
tends to follow a normal curve even though the population 
sampled is not normal. 

* A good proof of this formula is given in Jones's "First Course in Statistics," 
p. 153. G. Bell & Sons, Ltd.. London, 1921. The reasonableness of the formula is at 
once apparent from the fact that a small dispersion and a large number ol cases 
decrease the size of && 
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As an approximation to an indefinitely large number of cases 
let us assume that we have 50,000 observations of a certain 
variable with the mean equal to M, and that samples of 500 be 
drawn. The means of these samples, which may be denoted by 
Mi, M 2 , M 3 , . . . Mi 00 , will be distributed about M in a fre- 
quency curve resembling that which would have been found 
had the number of samples been increased indefinitely. A; 
hypothetical distribution of such means is shown in Fig. 63. j 
The mean of all the sam- 
ples is 148, and the stand- 
ard deviation, om, is 1.71. 

Now let us assume that 
one of the samples of 500 
cases furnishes a mean M 1 
equal to 146, and a stand- 
ard deviation <r x , equal 
to 37.12. By substituting 
these values in formula 
(87) we then find <jm — 1-66. 

If the means and standard 

deviations from other sam- 143 1M 145 116 147 148 149 ^ U1 152 153 164 

pies had been used in this ^ 63 Hypothetical distribution of 
formula, very nearly the means from one hundred samples 
same results would have 

been obtained for <t m because <r x will vary but slightly from 
sample to sample, provided the size of the sample is large. 

It thus appears that in dealing with only one sample the 
mean of the whole population^ unknown, but may be approxi- 

(7 t 1 

mated by Mi, and that, the formula cr.yr, = — gives the best 

Vn 

obtainable approximation to the true standard deviation <r M - 
The probable error of the mean is given by the formula 



P.E. m = .6745 { Pr .° 

1 of 


Probable error 
of the mean 


} ( 88 ) 
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If the true values f<Jr M and <r x were known it would then be 
possible to find a range on the normal scale within which it is 
almost certain that an observed mean M\ must lie. In actual 

practice, however, it is Mi 
and not M that is known, so 
that this argument must be 
reversed. 

The theoretical curve in 
Fig. 64 represents the inverse 
probability for various posi- 
tions of the true mean when 
Mi is known. The value for 
P.E.mi by formula (88) is 
.6745 X 1.66 = 1.12. Since 
half the area of the curve 
lies between Mi — P. E. and M i + P. E., or between 144.88 and 
147.12, the probability that the true mean lies between these 
limits is .5, and the result is ordinarily written Mi — 146 ± 1.12. 
By similar argument we find that the chances are over 99 in 
100 that the true mean will lie in the range Mi ± 4 P.E., or 
between 141.52 and 150.48 as shown in Table 52. This range 
is the usually accepted zone of safety. 



Fig. 64. Illustrating various ranges 
of probable error on a normal curve 


Table 62. Probabilities that the True Mean will lie within 
a Given Range 


Range 

Pbob ability that M lies within 

Given Ranob 

Mt ± 1 P.E. (144.88~147.12) 

.500 

Mi ± 2 P.E. (143.76~148.24) 

.822 . 

Mi ± 3 P.E. (142.61-149.36) 

.957 

Mi ± 4 P.E. (141.52~160.48) 

.993 

Mi ± 5 P.E. (140.40-151.60) 

.999 


The calculation of probable errors of the mean given by 
formula (88) is facilitated by the use of tables giving the values 
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, .6744898 

of *‘ =- ^7r- 


The probable error is obtained by multiply- 


ing the observed value of <r x by the tabled value of x v Thus, 
for <r x — 13.1 and N = 147, we find from Holzinger’s Tables 
for Students, Table IX, that Xi = 0556. The value for P. E.m 
is therefore .0556 X 13.1 = .728. 


3. The Probable Error of the Difference 

BETWEEN TWO MEANS 

One of the most useful formulas in sampling is that for testing 
whether or not small differences may have arisen from chance. 
The formula may be employed with a variety of statistical 
measures, but is most frequently applied in the case of the mean. 

If the variables in two groups, and hence their means, are 
quite independent of one another the probable error of the dif- 
ference Mi — M 2 is given by the formula 

f Probable error of the"! 

P. = V(P. P.Mi) 2 + (P. E.a/ 2 ) 4 . ] difference between two l (89) 

L uncorrelated means J 

The use of this formula may be illustrated in the case of a 
control experiment in the teaching of physics. Two groups of 
pupils were equated with respect to intelligence and initial 
ability in a type of high-school physics. After teaching one 
group by the lecture method and the other group by the dem- 
onstration method a final test was given and results found as 
shown in Table 53. 

Table 53. Data from Physics-Teaching Experiment 



Lecture Group 

Demonstration 

Group 

Population 

Nt= 37 

Af»- 41 

Mean intelligence score 

137 

138 

Mean score on initial physics test .... 

74.3 

74.3 

Mean score on final physics teat 

Afi = 91.43 

M2= 89.64 

Standard deviation for final physics test 

<r, = 7.08 

<r 2 = 7.23 

Probable error of M 

P.E.ju, = .785 

P.E.m 2 = .761 
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The probable errors of the means are given by formula (88). 
Substituting these values in formula (89), we find that 

P. E. Ml = V(.785) 2 4- (.761) 2 = 1.09, 

the arithmetic being quickly done with a table of squares. 

The difference between final scores may now be written 

Mi - M 2 = 91.43 - 89.64 = 1.79 ± 1.09. 

Such a difference is regarded as insignificant , or such that it is 
not unlikely that the true difference is, zero. This is illustrated 

in Fig. 65. Speaking approx- 
imately, since the number 
of observations is small, the 
probability that the true dif- 
ference lies outside a range of 
± 2 P. E., or — .3 9 to 3 .97, is 
about .18 by Table 54. The 
probability that the true dif- 
ference will be outside the 
range 0 to 3.58 may be bad 
from Table 54 by entering 

with KE=m :=1 - 64 ’ the 

The chances are, therefore, 
approximately one in four that the true difference will be as 
small as 0 or as large as 3.58. 

In view of the above test the whole study is to be regarded 
as inconclusive. We have no right to ascribe the observed dif- 
ference of 1.79 to the superiority of the lecture method when it 
can be readily accounted for by chance fluctuations in sam- 
pling. It should also be noted that there are a large number of 
variable factors to be controlled in such an experiment. These 
factors can never be perfectly controlled and will undoubtedly 
affect the final result to some extent. It is assumed that the 
errors in sampling are independent of these factors. 



Fig. 65. Illustrating the probability 
that an observed difference will be as 
low as zero or as high as 3.58 


result being approximately .27. 
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Table 64. Probabilities of the Occurrence of Deviations Relative 
to the Size of the Probable Error 


. 

P . E . 

Probability of 
a Deviation 

BEYOND ± 

X 

P . E ' 

Probability os* 
a Deviation 

beyond ± 

1.0 

.5000 

r a.o . . : 

.0430 

1.1 

.4581 

3.1 

.0865 

1.2 

.4183 

3.2 

.0309 

1.3 . 

.3806 

3.3 

.0260 

1.4 

.3450 

3.4 

.0218 

1.5 

.3117 

3.5 

.0182 

1.6 

.2805 

3.6 

.0152 

1.7 

.2515 

3.7 

.0126 

1.8 

.2247 

3.8 

.0104 

1.9 

.2000 

3.9 

.0085 

2.0 

.1773 

4.0 

.0070 

2,1 

.1567 

4.1 

.0057 

2.2 

.1378 

4.2* 

.0046 

2.3 

.1208 

4.3 

.0037 

2.4 

.1055 

4.4 

.0030 

2.5 

.0918 

4.5 

.0024 

2.6 

.0795 

4.6 

.0019 

2.7 

.0686 

4.7 

.0015 

2.8 

.0589 

4.8 

.0012 

2.9 

.0505 

4.9 

.0009 


The genera] rule, already noted, is that a difference, or a 
statistical constant of any sort is not significant unless it is 
at least four times its probable error. 

Table 54 gives the probabilities for deviations greater than 

X X X 

777 r and less than — y-rr for various values of ■ > that is, 

Jr. hj. y. hr. i. hj . 

the fraction of the area under a normal curve beyond these limits. 


4. The Probable Errors of Certain Constants 
for a Normal Distribution 

The probable error of the mean may be used for any form of 
distribution, but in the case of certain other constants, it is 
assumed in the proofs that the distribution is normal. The 
following formulas should therefore be used only in case the 
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observed distribution from which the constants are obtained 
approximates the normal probability curve. 

The probable error of the median is given by the formula 


P. E.jifa 


.84535 <J X 

Vn 


1.2533 P.E.m. 


j Probable error 'l /qn\ 
\of the median J 


Inasmuch as the sampling error in the median is about 25 per 
cent more than in the mean, the greater reliability of the latter 
is at once apparent. For certain very peaked (leptokurtic) dis- 
tributions the median may be more reliable,* but for the large 
majority of problems the distributions are roughly normal and 
the mean is to be preferred. 

The standard deviation is one of the most reliable of all sta- 
tistical constants, its probable error being given by 


P.E. a 


.67 45 v 

V%N 


.4769 <r 

Vn 


= .7071 P.E. m . 


r Probable error of the\ 
\ standard deviation J 


In case P.&m is aJso required, the last form on the right is 
probably the most convenient for computation. 

The coefficient of variation, V, has for its probable error 


P. E.v = 


.6745 V 
V2~N 



Probable error of the\ 
coefficient of variation J 


The calculation is facilitated by the use of Pearson’s Tables V 
and VI, which give the values of x 2 an d The formula may 
then be written 


r,E. v 



Probable error] 
of V with Pear- V 
son's Tables J 


(93) 


The probable error of the correlation coefficient is 


P.E., 


.6745 (1 - r 2 ) 

Vn 


Probable errorf of the 
correlation coefficient 



* Yule, Introduction to Statistics, p. 338. 

t The student is warned that this formula should not be applied when N is small 
and at the same time r ia large. Misleading results may follow for such cases, ay 
N — 20 and r = ..5, N = 50 and r = . 8 , or iV =: 100 and r = ,9. 
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Complete tables* for this error have been worked out by the 
writer for every value of AT from 20 to 100, and by tens there- 
after up to 1000. A shorter table is also found in Table X of 
Holzinger’s Statistical Tables for Students. 

An approximate value for the probable error of the correla- 
tion ratio is 


P.E.ri = 


.6745 (1 - tVO 

V* ’ 


f Probable error of the^ 

\ correlation ratio j '■ w ' 


so that the above tables may also be used for this measure of 
association. 

In the case of the regression coefficients b TII = r — and b yx — r~> 

<J U <7r 


the probable errors are 


P.£. bzj , = .6745 






cr u y/tf ( Probable errors'] 


(96 a) 


and 


* v i v j — 

P.E. byx =.6745 ^ Vl ~ r8 » i 

** Vn 


regression co- ^ 
efficients j ( 96b ) 


Similar formulas are applied in the case of partial regression 
coefficients (see Chapter XV) ; that is, 


_ 0 -,. p. 0 * 1 . 2 fc f Probable error of higher-order) 

E - b n . k ~ •6740 | regression coefficient I 


(97) 


k being any collection of secondary subscripts other than 1 or 2. 
These last formulas should not be confused with formulas (45) 
and (46), which give the probable errors of estimate of a single 
score by the lines of regression. 

In testing for linearity of regression, the probable error of 
8 = 7) z — r 2 has already been used. The formula is 

P ■ E-S = - ( ‘ ^- 5) V(h®-r a ){(l-Ti a )®-(l-r®)® + l} . (98) 
v jV {Probable error of ij 2 — r 2 } 

If r? 2 — r 2 is to be less than three times its probable error, the 
above expression reduces to formula (67) of Chapter X. 

* Karl J. Holzinger, Tables of the Probable Error of the Correlation Coefficient, 
Tracts for Computers No. XII, p. 35. Cambridge University Press, England, 1925 
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5. Some Applications of Probable Error Formulas 

One important us§ of the sampling theory is to determine 
whether or not two or more samples belong to the same or to 
different types of populations. This may be illustrated in the 
ease of the distribution of 4884 intelligence quotients given in 
Table 20. The total distribution may be broken up into the 
sub-groups given in Table 55. 

From the means and standard deviations at the bottom of the 
table, we may now test the difference between various groups 
designated from 1 to 6. If A and B are any two independent 
measures, formula 89 becomes 

P.E.a.-b = V(P.E. a ) 2 + (P.E.b) 2 . 

Using this formula together with (88) and (91) we find : 

Mi - M* = - 5^52 ± V(.27) 2 + (.34) 2 = - 5.52 ± .43 ' 
and <ri - <t 2 = 5.98 ± V(.19) 2 + (.24) 2 - 5.98 ± .31, 

both differences being clearly significant. The grade and high 
school city children are thus to be regarded as distinctly dif- 
ferent intellectual types, the differences being probably due to 
selection. 

By similar calculations we obtain : 

Mi - M 3 - 9.34 ± .37, - <r 3 = 1.07 ± .26, 

M 2 - M 3 = 14.86 ± -42, 0-2 - <r 3 = 4.91 ± .31. 

Since all these differences are significant, the three white groups 
are to be considered as samples from essentially different types 
of populations. 

The means for the two negro groups are found to be signifi- 
cantly lower than those for any of the white groups. The differ- 
ence M.i — Ms, (2.64 ± .78), does not prove to be significant by 
the usual .test. From Table 54, however, it will be found that 
the odds are about 45 to 1 that city and country negroes are 
to be regarded as distinct intellectual types. 
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It is evident from the above comparisons that all five groups 
making up the total are to be regarded as samples from quite 
distinct population types. This lack of homogeneity doubtless 
accounts in part for the fact that group 6 does not furnish a 
good example of a normal curve. 

Another application of the formula 

P.E.a.-b = V(P.E. a ) 2 + (P.E.b ) 2 

may be made in the comparison of correlation coefficients. In 
the same number of the Journal of Educational Psychology two 
writers * presented correlations between mental ages on the Binet 
and the Herring intelligence tests. Dr. Herring gives the value 
r = .987 ± .002, obtained from 116 twelve-year-old children, and 
Dr. Avery finds as his highest correlation, r = .824 ± .031, from 
a group of 48 first-grade children. These two correlations are 
independent, since they were obtained from different groups. 
The difference by the above formula is then .163 ± .031, which 
is more than five times its probable error, and therefore signifi- 
cant. A probable explanation t of the difference between these 
correlations lies in the fact that one of the tests is much more 
reliable than the other when applied to very young children. 

In case the' measures A and B are correlated the formula for 
testing the significance of the difference A — B becomes 

p. B.a-b— V(P. E. A y* + (P. E. B y> - 2 RMP. B. a ) ( 7. £.*), (99) 

4 Probable error of difference with correlated measures} 

.where R a b is the correlation between the sampling errors in 
A and B. 

For two means Mi and from correlated material, the 
correlation between the sampled means, Rm,U 2 , is equal to ri 2 , 
which is the correlation between the observed variables, so that 

♦John P. Herring, " Reliability of the Stanford and the Herring Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Tests/’ and A. T. Avery, " Comparison of Stanford and Herring 
Revisions Given to First-Grade Children," Journal of Educational Psychology, 
April, 1924, 

| It is also possible that formula (94) does not apply when r = .987, and N — 116. 
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p. E‘M t -M t = V(P.£. A/l )2 + <fl^ - 2ru P. E.M, (100) 

- {Probable error of difference between means where correlated} 

This formula may be illustrated by a comparison of the length of 
the left forearm for 1063 English males and their adult sons.* 
The results found were 

Ms = 18.52 " ± 0.021", and Mr = 18.31" ± 0.019", 

while r FS was equal to .421, the size of forearm in father and son 
showing considerable correlation. Substituting in formula (100), 
we find that 

P.E. Mi _ = V(.021) 2 + (.019) 2 - 2(.421)(.021)(70”l9) = .022. 

The difference may then be written 0.21" ± .022. Since this is 
about nine times its probable error, there is no doubt that the 
sons of the professional English class were substantially differ- 
entiated from their fathers by a slightly longer forearm. 

I 

6. The Probable Errors of Observed and 
Percentage Frequencies ~ 

In comparing the frequencies between two groups it is often 
convenient to reduce them to percentages as in the table on 
page 244 taken from columns 1 and 2 of Table 55. 

If/ deno’tes an observed frequency, its probable error is given 
by the formula 

„ _ . r / 77. f\ t (Probable error of an) „ 

— >6745 "\J / (l _ jyy ’ l observed frequency J ) 

while for a percentage frequency U = > we have 

**,, = . 6J4 002) 

* Biomeirika, Vol, II, p. 370. y 

t This formula may be derived from equation (105) by setting p = ^ and 

q = (l'— For a complete and excellent proof see Jones, op. cit., p. 151. 

t Derived from formula (106) by finding the P,E. of 100 p, or /p. 
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Table 66. Frequency Percentages of I. Q.’s for Grade and 
High School White Children 


I.Q. 

Frequency Percentages 

Grade Schools 

High Schools 

150-160- 

0.1 



140-150" 

0.6 

— 

130-140- 

1.7 

0.3 

120-130- 

4.7 

3.1 

110-120“ 

11.3 

17.5 

100-110- 

22.5 

- 39.3 

90-100“ 

26.5 

28.5 

80-90“ 

17.9 

10.8 

70-80“ 

11.2 

0.5 

60-70- 

2.6 

— 

50-60“ 

0.6 

— 

40-50" 

0.2 

— 

30—40“ 

0.1 

— 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 


Applying formula (102) to the percentage frequencies in the in- 
terval 100 to 110, we find 

39.3 ± .6745 or 39.3 ± 1.67; 

and 22.5 ± .6745 of 22.5 ± 0.71, 

P.E.idiff.) = V (1.67) 2 + (0.71) 2 = 1.81/ 

The difference 39.3 — 22.5 may therefore be written 16.8 ± 1.81. 
We may conclude that a significantly higher percentage of 
high-school pupils is found in the group with I. Q.’s between 
100 and 110. 

Formula (101) is often useful in comparing observed with 
theoretical frequencies. Thus in Fig. 55 the area under the 
normal curve from 80 to 90 is larger than that given by the 
column of the histogram. In order to find the area under 
the curve it is necessary to express the class limits as deviates 
from the mean and enter a table of areas such as Holzinger's 
Table XI. The arithmetic will then be as follows : 
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xx 80-89.28 ncca X 2 _ 90 89.28 , nnJ u 
* I&61 =-0.559, - - - 16:ET - + 0.043, 

\ a =.2120* \ a = .0172. 

Therefore, the normal frequency is 4834(.2120 + .0172), or 1108. 

From formula (101) th e probable e rror of the observed 
frequency 1059 is .6745 V1059 x .7809 = 19. The difference 
1108 — 1059 = 49 ± 19 might therefore be attributable to the 
fluctuations of sampling. 


7. The Chi-Square Test 


In the case of a whole frequency distribution such as for the 
4834 I. Q.’s, a comparison of the observed and theoretical fre- 
quencies may be made by Pearson's Chi-Square Test. Any 
such distribution is to be regarded as a sample from a much 
larger group. The problem is then to determine whether or not 
the fitted curve is a sufficiently good description of the observed 
data within the fluctuations of sampling. 

The test is made by obtaining all the differences between 
observed and theoretical frequencies, substituting the result in a 
formula, and determining by a table the probability that ran- 
dom sampling would give as bad a fit or worse. 

If the observed frequencies are denoted by ■ 

S' 1 , S'ii S'zt S' n 

and the corresponding theoretical frequencies by 

Su /a, Sz • • ■ f»> 


the value for % 2 may be written 


X 2 



Chi-square 

function 


} (103) 


* These values have been obtained from Table XI by linear interpolation, that 
is, when ^ = .55, \ a = .2088 and when ^ = .56, \ a = .2123, The value of \ a for 
- = .559 is therefore .9 of the difference .0035 + .2088, or .2120. 
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Before taking up thq probability test we shall next work out x 2 
for the distribution of 4834 I. Q.’s fitted by a normal curve. 

In determining the values of ft it will be found convenient 
to obtain the fractional area from the mean to the limits of the 
various groups, and then subtract these values successively and 
multiply by N to give the theoretical frequencies comparable 
with f' t . The complete arithmetic for the values of f t is shown 
in the following table : 


Table 57. Showing the Calculation of Normal Frequencies 

i 


Group Limits 

x t 

X t - M 

' X t - M 
a 

| (<r = 16.61) 

Area from 
M* 

Area in 
Groups 
Xi-lTOXt 

ft - Last 
Values 

X 4834 

160' ... 

+ 70.72 

+ 4.26 


.0001 


150 ... . 

4- 60.72 

+ 3.66 

.4999 

.0010 

4.8 

140 

+ 50-72 

1 + 3.05 

1 .4989 


29.0 

130 1 

+ 40-72 

+ 2.45 

.4929 

.0251 

121.3 


+ 30.72 

1 +1.85 

.4678 

■ 

354.8 

flf 

+ 20.72 

1 +1.25 

.3944 

H 

735.7 


+ 10.72 


.2422 

.2262 


90 



.0160 

.2283 1 

1103.6 

80 

- 9.28 



.1647 

796.2 

70 1 

- 19.28 

- 1.16 

.3770 1 

.0838 

405+ 


-29.28 

- 1.76 

.4608 | 


145.5 


-39.28 

- 2.36 

.4909 


36.7 

40 

- 49.28 

-2.97 

.4985 J 

.0013 

6.3 

30 

- 59.28 

- 3.57 

.4998 

.0002 t 

1.0 

Total | 


, 

1 

1.0000 

4834.0 


The only point where any difficulty is likely to arise is in passing 
over the group containing the mean. Here the frequencies must 
be added to obtain the frequency of the group. A rough diagram 
of the normal curve will clarify the whole procedure. 

In working out x 2 Professor Pearson recommends the con- 
solidation of the small frequencies in the end groups. For the 
top interval we shall therefore add 0.5 and 4.8. The excess of 
1.0 below 30 may also be added to the lowest group to give 7.3. 
Table 58 then shows the remainder of the calculation. 

* By Holzinger's Table XI. f (.2123 + .0160 = .2283.) J .0002 is below m JO 
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The number of frequency groups is denoted by n'. Enter- 
ing Pearson’s Table XII with n' = 12 and x 2 = 46.6, we find 
P = .00001. The interpretation of this result is that once in 
100,000 trials we should get, in random sampling, a fit as bad 
or worse than that which would be obtained if the real distri- 
bution were represented by the normal curve fitted above. The 
actual fit is therefore a very bad one. Unless the value of P 
be .2 or more, the fit cannot be regarded as good and other 
curves should be tried. 

The importance of the x 2 test arises from the fact that it 
furnishes a rigorous method for determining goodness of fit. 

Table 58. Showing the Calculation op x 2 


Class 

Observed 

Frequency 

/'« 

Theoretical 

Frequency 

ft 

f't-ft 

( ft- ft ) 2 

(f't-ftP 

ft 

140-160 

14 

5.3 

+ 8.7 

76.69 

14.3 

130-140 

36 

29.0 

+ 7.0 

49.00 

1.7 

120-130 

103 

121.3 

- 18.3 

334.89 

2.8 

110-120 

318 

354.8 

- 36.8 

1364.24 

3.8 

100-110 

799 

735.7 

+ 63.3 

4006.89 

6.4 

90-100 . 

1074 

1093.5 

- 19.5 

380.25 

0.3 

80-90 

1059 

1103.6 

-44.6 

1989.16 

1.8 

70-80 ...... 

868 

796.2 

+ 71.8 

5155.24 

6.6 

60-70 j 

366 

405.1 

-39.1 

1528.81 

3.8 

60-60 

163 

145.6 

+ 17.5 

306.25 

2.1 

40-50 

25 

36.7 

- 11.7 

136.89 

3.7 

30—40 

9 

7.3 

+ 1.7 

2.89 

0.4 

Total 

4834 

4834.0 

oo.o 1 


46,6 


Mere inspection of the data is of no value except to suggest the 
theoretical form of the curve to be fitted. When this has been 
selected by guess (or by the method of Chapter XVI) the fit 
should be tested by a procedure similar to that shown above. 
Other uses of the x 2 function will be given in Chapter XIV. 

A very much abbreviated table for the values of P is given 
in Table 59 on page 248 for use when x 2 and n' are not large. 
This table has been taken from Pearson’s Table XII, the com- 
putation of which was done by Mr. W. P. Elderton. 
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i 

Table 59. Values of P for Testing Goodness of Fit 


A. 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

.986 

.995 

.998 

.999 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

2 

.920 

.960 

.981 

,991 

.996 

.998 

.999 

1.000 

1.000 

3 

.809 

.885 

.934 

.964 

.981 

.991 

.996 

.998 

.999 

4 

.677 

.780 

.857 

.911 

.947 

.970 

.983 

.991 

.995 

5 

.544 

.660 

.758 

.834 

.891 

.931 

.958 

.975 

.986 

6 

.423 

.540 

.647 

.740 

.815 

.873 

.916 

.946 

.966 

7 

.321 

.429 

.537 

.637 

.725 

.799 

. 858 : 

.902 

.935 

8 

.238 

.333 

.433 

.534 

.629 

.713 

.785 

.844 

.889 

9 

.174 

.253 

.342 

.437 

.532 

.622 

.703 

.773 

.831 

10 

.125 

.189 

.265 

.350 

.440 

.580 

.616 

.694 

.762 

11 

.088 

.139 

.202 

.276 

.358 

.443 

.529 

.611 

.686 

12 

.062 

.101 

.151 

.213 

.285 

.363 

.446 

.528 

.606 

13 

.043 

.072 

.112 

.163 

.224 

.293 

.369 

.448 

.527 

14 

.030 

.051 

.082 

.122 

.173 

.233 

.301 

.374 

. 450 ^ 

15 

.020 

I 

.036 

.059 

.091 

.132 

.182 

.241 

.307 

.378 


8. The Probable Error of an Observed Proportion 


It has already been shown in Chapter XI that the mean and 
- standard dev iation of. the point binomial (q + p) n are given by 
np and y/npq, respectively. In the case where we are dealing with 
K samples of n events each, the binomial becomes K(q + p) n for 
which the mean and standard deviation are the same as before. 

Now if the proportion of successes instead of the actual num- 
ber is recorded, it will be necessary to take one wth of the 
number in each sample. The mean proportion of successes will 
then approach p and the standard deviation will be given by 


*p = 



/ Standard error"! 
1 of a proportion J 


(104) 


The equations for probable errors of the mean number and of 
the proportion of successes in a sample are therefore 


P . E-np — .67 45 "\/ npq , 



'Probable errors of the' 
mean and of the pro- ► 
. portion of successes _ 


(105) 

(106) 


and P.E.p = .6745 

respectively. - - 
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This last formula may be illustrated by the use of some data 
taken .from the 1920-1921 Register of The University of Chicago. 
The total number of students for that year may be tabulated 
in the following form : 



Men 

Women 

Total 

Graduate schools (group 1) 

Undergraduate schools (group 2) 

1,433 

3,938 

1,246 

4,768 

2,679(wi) 

8,706(W2) 

Total 1 

5.371 

6,014 

11,385 


The problem is to determine whether or not the proportion of 
men in the graduate schools is significantly larger than in the 
undergraduate schools. In this case a " success ” is given by the 
registration of a man and a ” failure ” by the registration of a 
woman, while the total for each is the size of the sample, n. 

The observed proportion of men in the graduate schools is 
1+7 § = .535 = pi, while the proportion of men undergraduates 
is frirf = -452 = p 2 . It is also evident that qi = .465, «i = 2679, 
92 = .548, and ri 2 = 8706. From formula (106) we therefore have 

Pi = .535 ± .6745 = .535 ± .0065, 

and p 2 = .452 ± .6745 = -452 ± .0036. 

The difference between the two proportions may therefore be 
written 

Pi - p 2 = .083 ± V (.0065) 2 + (.0036) 2 = .083 ± .0074. 

Assuming that the observed proportions are typical of other 
years, or that the above data furnish random samples, we may 
conclude that the graduate schools enroll a significantly larger 
proportion of men 1 graduates. It should be noted,' however, that 
the conditions brought about by the war might invalidate such 
assumptions. The safest procedure, therefore, would be to cal- 
culate the differences for a number of years.-- 
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Another method of approach to the above problem is to de- 
termine whether or not the difference between the two propor- 
tions could have arisen merely from the fluctuations in sampling 
in case the two groups are regarded as samples from the same 
or very similar populations. 

The proportion of men in both schools is given by po — iiJs z 
— .472, with g 0 = -528. The equations for the probable errors 
of the proportions in the two samples will then be 



P.E. Pl = .6745 yj 

Iptfo, 
n 1 

■< 

( Probable errors of propor-'j 
tions of successes, based > 

(107 a) 

and 

P.E. Pt = .6745 

| - 1 
[Mo, 

712 

[ on both groups J 

(107 b) 

Applying these formulas to the above data, we have 



P.E..-.67 45^™?S..006 5 , 


and 

P.E. p , = .6745 = .0036, 



agreeing to four places with the results found by formula (106). 
The difference test, of course, gives pi — p 2 = .083 ± .0074 as 
before, and we may therefore safely conclude that random 
sampling could not have accounted for the difference between 
the observed proportions. The difference between the values 
given by formulas (106) and (107) is chiefly a theoretical one, 
for they do not differ largely unless pi and pi differ largely. 

9. Response Error Formulas 

A number of formulas for dealing with the response error 
described in Chapter V will next be obtained. The notation to 
be employed may be given as follows : 

z\ and zj — standard scores on two forms of X\, 
za and zu — standard scores on two forms of X2, 
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r\i and rm = reliability coefficients of X\ and X 2 , respectively, 
d and ej = response errors in Xi by two forms, 

€2 and eu = response errors in X 2 by two forms, and 

s and t = average or "true” scores of an individual on X\ 
and X 2 , respectively. 

We may therefore write 

Zl ~~ S eu f Standard scores in ' 

Z/ = S + e/, * terms of "true” 

z 9 = t + eg, ^ scores and re- ’ vivo) 
, . spouse error 

zu=l+eu. ^ F 

It will be assumed in the following proofs that the response 
errors, e, are not correlated with each other nor with the true 
scores, s and t. While this assumption is a reasonable one, it is 
not necessarily valid and the resulting formulas should be used 
with caution pending a verification of these assumptions. 

If two forms of a test are given we may write 


Z\ — zi = Ci — e/. 

Squaring, summing for a group of individuals, and dividing by 
j V, there results 

Zzi 2 o ^ziZi Zei 2 _ 2 Sci ej Zej 2 

N N ^ N N N ^ N ’ 
or 2 — 2 ru = 2 0 ^, 

since <x, = 1, 0 ^ = cr €i , and r Vi = 0. 

The required response error formula therefore becomes 

__ rz / Standard error of re- \ 

Vex — V X — Ti/i \ sponse using z scores f 

or, if the original scores X are used, 



Standard error of re- 
sponse using X scores 


} ( 110 ) 


These formulas give the standard deviation of the N errors e\ 
for a group and thus furnish an approximation to the standard 
deviation of many similar errors for a single individual. They 
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measure, therefore, -the standard error of response within an 
average individual of the group. In case the probable error is_ 
used as a unit we have 

P.E.ei (of individual X,) = .6745 OxjVl — Tu. (Ill) 
{Probable error of response for Xi} 


As an example, consider a test with a reliability coefficient of 
.64 and standard deviation of 5. Substituting these values in 
(111), we find that P.E. e , = .6745 X 5 X .6 = 2.02. A pupil's 
score, such as 31, may therefore be written 31 ± 2 with the 
interpretation that it is an even chance that his true score, 
assuming “that there is no practice effect, will lie anywhere 
between 29 and 33. To facilitate calculations of this sort, 
values of Vl — r have been prepared and tabled in Holzinger’s 
Tables for Students, No. VIII. 

Returning to equations (108) and (109), we may next find the 
response error of the difference Zy — Z 2 between two tests which 
may be quite dissimilar. The quantity required is or 

<T( ej _e u ). Since the errors e are all uncorrelated 


, , Se |__2 

N + N 


Sei02 


N 


< + <• 


From (109) the error <r ei = Vl — r XI , and <r e3 = Vl — r 2 u by 
similar proof. Substituting these values in the above equation, 
and taking the square root of both members, we find that 

* f Standard error of) ✓ 110 \ 

_ e2) = v2 - ru - Tin* | response for 2l _ (H2) 

or P.E. (of individual zy—zt) = .6745 V2 — 7i/ — Tztb (113) 

To illustrate this formula consider two tests, say in arith- 
metic and spelling, given in a school grade, and assume the 
reliability of both tests to be .5. The difference between two 
standard scores, say 2.6 and 1.4, for a given pupil may therefore 

* This formula was first derived by T. L. Kelley in Journal of Educational Re- 
search , September, 1923. A note on his proof is given by the writer in the January, 
1925, issue of the journal. 
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be written 2.6 — 1.4 = 1.2 ± .6745. Since this difference is ap- 
proximately twice its probable error the chances are about four 
to one that the true difference lies between zero and 2.4. 

An observed standard deviation will be larger than the true 
standard deviation because of the effect of response errors. This 
may be shown by writing 

xi = s + ei, 

whence <r* = <jf + a*. 

From equation (110) <r* = — cr^r u , 


so that <r s ss <r x , Vri7- /^Hon between tme and | (n4) 

1 ^ observed standard errors / v 7 

It is therefore apparent that only for a perfectly reliable test 
will the observed and true standard deviations be equal. 

Professor Spearman* has given a number of formulas for cor- 
recting correlation coefficients for response error, or "attenua- 
tion” as he calls it. One of the simplest of these may be worked 
out as follows : 

1st 


The correlation between "true” scores is r 3t ■ ir 

Na„c t 

2sJ=2ziZ 2 , from equation (108), while <r,= Vru and <r e = " 


But 


Therefore, - - / 18 f Spearman’s correction) n 15 ) 

y/rTiHii 1 for attenuation J 

where ri 2 is the observed correlation. f 
As an example of the use of formula (115), if an observed cor- 
relation is .6 and the reliability coefficients of Xi and X 2 are 
both .8, the "true” correlation, with response error eliminated, 
will be .75. 

If <7 and 2 denote the standard deviations on a test for two 
groups, and r u and Ru the respective reliability coefficients, it 
is evident from formula (110) that 

<r« — oVl — ru and <j E = 2Vl — Ru. 

* C. Spearman, " Demonstration of Formulae for True Measurement of Corre- 
lation,” American Journal of Psychology, Vol. XVIII (1907), p. 161, and "Correlation 
from Faulty Data,” British, Journal of Psychology , Vol. Ill (1910), p. 271. 
f For other correction formulas see Yule, Introduction to Statistics, p. 213. 
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Assuming with Professor Kelley* that <t , ~ <j E , or that the test 
is "equally effective” for both groups, we find that 


or 


Z — — Rij 

s“vT^7’ 

- S 2 (l - R u ) 

1 / = — 


' Kelley’s formula for 
• adjusting reliability 
. coefficients 


(116 a) 
(116b) 


This formula has been used to adjust correlations for differ- 
ent ranges as illustrated by the following examples.- If the re- 
liability of a test is given by Ru = .5 for a range with 2 = 5, 
what will the reliability be for a range with standard deviation 
of 10? From (116b) we find r u = .875, which shows the effect 
of " range of talent” upon the reliability coefficient. It should 
be noted, however, that for very small values formula (116) 
gives results of doubtful significance. Thus when 2 = 5, <r = 10, 
and Rn = .01, we find ru = .75. That a test which is practi- 
cally worthless on one range should be quite reliable on range 
with twice as great variability is contrary to all experience with 
such measures. 

A general criticism of all the above formulas is that the as- 
sumption of uncorrelated response errors does not appear to be 
justified.t Such negative evidence, however, is not sufficient at 
present to warrant the entire abandonment of the formulas, and 
they are offered here for tentative use until further evidence in 
proof is available. 


EXERCISES 


1. Find the probable errors of the frequencies at I.Q. 80-90 given 

in the columns of Table 55. (10.2, 4.1, 12.1, 9.4, 3.7, 19.4. Ans .) 

2. Determine the probable errors of the following correlation co- 
efficients : r = .162 (N = 87), r = .083 (,V = 640), r = .204 (N = 49), 
r = ~ .137 ( N = 210), r = .083 (W = 40). Use Holzinger’s Table X. 

(.070, .026, .092, .046, .106. Ans.) 

* Kelley, Statistical Method, p. 222. See also Chapter IX of the present text. 

t William Brown and Godfrey H. Thomson, in ” Essentials of Mental Measure- 
ment' 1 (Cambridge University Press, England, 1921), show correlation between 
such errors. 
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3 . Test the significance of the differences between the means 
and standard deviations given in Table 55. Use Table 54. 

4. The following data were obtained from four groups : 

Mi = 104 cri = 10.0 N\ = 110 

M 2 = 101 <72=11.0 N 2 = 97 

Ms = 102 <r 3 = 9.6 N 3 = 92 

Mi = 103 <7 4 = 8.5 Ni = 106 

Find the probabilities that Mi will be larger than M 2 , M 3 , and M 4 , 
respectively, on the next sampling. (.98, .92, .79. Ans .) 

Hint. Use Table 54. 

5. In a six-month period, 454 deaths from automobiles were re- 
ported in New York and 260 in Chicago, The populations of the 
two cities were 5,600,000 and 2,700,000, respectively. Are f ' Gotham's 
streets safer for the pedestrian than Chicago's,’ * as reported by a cer- 
tain newspaper? (Difference in death rates is three times its P.E.) 

8 . The following data were taken from the President’s Report of 
The University of Chicago, 1923-1924. 



Graduate schools . . 
Undergraduate schools 


Men Women Total 



Total 


13,357 


Find the proportion of men in the graduate and in the undergrad- 
uate schools, and test the significance of the difference found. 

(Pi — p 2 = .123 ± .0065. Ans.) 

7. Fit, with a normal curve, the distribution of the Terman scores 
given in Exercise 3 of Chapter II, and apply the x 2 test. 

(P = . 6 . Ans.) 

8 . Apply the x 2 test to the distributions of I. Q.’s fitted in Exer- 
cise 9 of Chapter XII. 








CHAPTER XIV 


FURTHER METHODS OF CORRELATION FOR 
TWO CHARACTERS 

1. Introductory 

The correlation methods discussed thus far have been those 
which are applied to quantitative series or to traits which are 
measurable on a numerical scale. In case the series are quali- 
tative or unordered, in the sense used in the second chapter, 
other methods for measuring the association become necessary. 
The present chapter will therefore be concerned with the treat- 
ment of such series by suitable methods. 

In order to illustrate the combinations of series that may arise, 
we may begin by listing some of the possibilities with short sup- 
posititious examples. The table below illustrates the case of an 
association for quantitative and qualitative series, intelligence 
being measured on a numerical scale and school work rated in 
verbal categories in orderly progression. 


Table 60. Illustrating Associated Quantitative 
and Qualitative Series 



Quantitative 


Table 61 on page 257 shows the association between two 
qualitative series, both characteristics being verbally indexed. 

256 
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Table 61. Illustrating Associated Qualitative Series 


School Work 

Behavior 

Bad 

Troublesome 

Good 

Excellent 


Good * 

3 

9 

12 

14 

a 

> 

Medium 

4 

10 

16 

2 1 

5 

Poor 

10 

2 

7 

' 

i 

P 

O 


Qualitative 


In both tables there appears to be some association between 
the traits, but it cannot be adequately measured by the product- 
moment correlation in the form used in Chapter IX, because 
of the lack of numerical indexes for the categories. 

An example of association for quantitative and unordered 
series is next given in Table 62, the characteristics being the 
intelligence of children and the occupation of their fathers. 


Table 62. Illustrating Associated Quantitative 
and Unordered Series 


Occupation of Father | 

80 90 


I.Q. OF Child 
100 110 


120 


Teacher 

7 

11 

12 

10 

Doctor 

3 

9 

14 

8 

Lawyer 

3 

6 

9 

12 

Writer 

3 

4 

7 

11 


Quantitative 




The relationship in this case cannot be observed very readily, 
because the arrangement of the occupation categories is a matter 
of indifference. A quite different method of measuring associa- 
tion will therefore be required for such a problem. 
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A complete list of thf combinations of series which may arise 
is given as follows : 

a. Quantitative with quantitative 

b. Quantitative with qualitative 

c. Quantitative with unordered 

d. Qualitative with qualitative 

e. Qualitative with unordered 

/. Unordered with unordered 

While some of these occur only rarely in statistical work, it is 
nevertheless desirable to have suitable methods for dealing with 
each type of association. The methods, however, are by no 
means restricted to one type of problem, and consequently the 
choice often becomes a difficult matter. In the present discus- 
sion we shall select a few of the outstanding methods available 
and apply them to problems with suggestions as to the appro- 
priate method to employ whenever possible. 


2. Another Formula for the Product-Moment Method 


Before taking up the correlation of qualitative series we shall 
first introduce a modification of the product-moment formula 
convenient for dealing with such data. The method was pre- 
sented by Professor Pearson in one of his lectures at the Uni- 
versity of London. 

Using the notation of Chapter IX, the product-moment 
formula may be written 


[s/j^xCh, - 

N<r x <r g 


( 117 ) 


where the product hk occurs because the numerator is expressed 
in class intervals. If Y x denotes the mean of a column and M u 
the mean of the whole table, it is also evident that 


Y x — M„ 


fiydy , 

\ u x r 
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Multiplying both members of this equation by hd Xt summing 
over, the whole table, and noting that f x is merely a symbol of 
operation, we have 

2 f x d x (Y x - M v )h = 

Substituting this result in formula (117), we then obtain 

T __ — My)h > (118a) 

Nc ,CT „ f Pearson’s formulas for the) 

and, similarly, ( correlation coefficient based > 

r _ 'ZfoWty ~ M t )k l °» the means ot the arra ys J 
N(T j&y 

The above method is very convenient when the means of the 
arrays are known, for it is then not necessary to calculate the 
quantity 2if xv d x d y from the individual cells. It should be noted 
that the variables d x and d v may be taken from any origins 
whatsoever, and it may seem a little curious at first that the 
values of formulas (118a) and (118 b) remain unchanged when 
the origins are shifted and all quantities except d x and d y are 
fixed throughout in these formulas. 


Table C3. Illustrating the Calculation of the Correlation 
Coefficient bv Formula (118 a) 


X 

r* 

Y x - My 

fx 

dx 

(Y X -My)f X d X h 

184.5 

72.25 

+ 18.50 

1 

5 

4 925.00 

174.5 

52.25 

- L 50 

1 

4 

- 60.00 

164.5 

64.75 

+ 11.00 

4 

3 

+ 1320.00 

154.5 

60.89 

+ 7.14 

11 

2 

+ 1570.80 

144.5 

67.25 


9 

1 

+ 315.00 

134.5 

52.70 

- 1.05 

11 

0 

0.00 

124.5 

45.25 

- 8.50 

5 

-1 

+ 425.00 

114.5 

42.25 

- 11,50 

4 

-2 

+ 920.00 

104.5 

37.25 

- 16.50 

2 

- 3 1 

+ 990.00 

94.5 

37.25 

- 16.50 

1 

-4 

+ 660.00 

84.5 

32.25 

- 21.50 

1 

-5 | 

+ 1075.00 




50 

i 

8140.80 


My = 53.75 <r x = 19.92 <r„ = 10.50 No x cr v = 10,456 

. 8140.8 ' „ 70 
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In order to illustrate the application of this method to quan- 
titative data, the correlation problem shown in Table 30 of 
Chapter IX has been worked out on page 259, using formula 
(118a). The means of the columns Y x were calculated as for any 
distribution, and the values for d x were taken from the arbitrary 
origin 134.5. A check on the numerator of (118a) may be made 
by shifting to another origin and recalculating the sum of ajj 
the products. The proof of this check is left as an exercise. 

3. The Product-Moment Method for Qualitative Series 

A qualitative series may be converted into a quantitative 
one by representing the data on a normal scale as shown in sec- 
tion 7 of Chapter XII. The various groups will then be desig- 
nated by numbers instead of by verbal description, and the 
product-moment method may then be applied for measuring 
the amount of correlation. 

The following table represents the correlation between the 
score on a physics test and the rating of the teachers for 245 
high-school pupils. The combination is, therefore, a quantita- 
tive series with a qualitative one, and the latter will need to be 
converted to a normal scale. 


Table 64. Data from a Physics Test and Teacher Ratino 


Test Store 

Teacher Bating 

1 Total 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 

Excellent 

70-80 

— 

— 1 

2 

2 

4 

60-70 

1 

6 

12 

18 

37 

50-60 

11 

15 

24 

18 

68 

40-50 

19 

26 

23 

16 

84 

30—40 

10 

17 

9 

4 

40 

20-30 

6 

2 

1 

1 

10 

10-20 

— 

I' 

— — ~ 

— - 

" ' 1“ “ 

0-10 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Total 

48 

67 

71 

59 

! -245 

Per cent 

19.6 

27.3 

29.0 

24.1 

1 100.0 
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The ordinates bounding the various pieces under the normal 
curve are most readily found by entering a table such as Hol- 
zinger’s Table XII with the cumulative frequencies .196, .469, 
and .759, each less .5, or with the values — .304, — .031, and 
.259. The three ordinates re- 
sulting are .2766, .3977, and 
.3116, respectively, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 66. 

The means of the various 
pieces may now be worked 
out by formula (86) of 
Chapter XII ; for example, 

x p _ 0 — .2766 _ n jt! 

<T X .196 

where — is the mean of the 

<Tx 

"poor” category. For the 
other three means, we obtain — .444, .297, and 1.293. These 
numbers are to be regarded as class values in the subsequent 
calculations. 

Since M x = 0 for a normal distribution, the required formula 
may be obtained from (118 b) in the form 



FIG. 66. Illustrating the means of the 
four rating categories when the series 
is represented on a normal scale 



Correlation coefficient^ 
adapted for use with - 
data on a normal scale J 


(119) 


where — denotes the mean of a row measured from the mean of 

Oz 

the table. The values for — are obtained by multiplying the 

r <Tx 

frequencies, in each row by the class values just obtained, and 
dividing by the total in the row. Thus for the top and next row, 


X75 _ 2 X .297 + 2 X 1.293 _ + 79g 
<T X 4 ' 

J65 _ 1(- 1.411) + 6(— .444) + 12(.297) + 18(1.293) _ [ 61g> 
o x 37 
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and, similarly, ^ = + .121, ^ = - .129, ~ = - .345, 

Ux Wi 

?l fi = - .776, — = - .444, and — = - 1.411. 

<T X CTx Vx 

An arrangement of the computation for the product sum and 
cr„ is shown below. The work is best done with a machine. 

Table 65. Illustrating the Calculation or the Correlation 
Coefficient for the Data in Table 64 


u 

d v 

Mv 

Eit 

<Tz 


w 

4 

3 

12 

.795 

9.540 

36 

37 

2 

74 

.615 

45.510 

148 

68 

1 

68 

.121 

8.228 

68 

84 

0 

0 

— ,129 

0.000 

0 

40 

-1 

-40 

-.345 ■ 

13.800 

40 

10 

-2 

— 20 

-.776 

15.520 

40 

1 

— 3 

-3 

-.444 

1.332 

9 

1 

— 4 

“4 

-1.411 

5.644 

16 

245 


+ 87 1 

i 

99.574 

357 


ff v = 11.54 N<r v — 2827.3 
,. r = 99.574X10 ,. 3S2 

2827.3 


By plotting the means of the rows — as shown in Pig. 67, a 

(X x 

graphical representation of the regression is given. It will be 
noted that the points fall fairly closely along a straight line, so 
that the regression is probably to be regarded as linear. The 
equation of the regression line through the mean of the table is 


— = — y, or — = .0305 y. Since M y = 48.55, two points for plot- 

Ox Oy O x 

ting are given by substituting y = ± 30 in the above equation or, 


J — = .915 

j Ox 

1 78.55 


and 


{£=-- 316 

[ Y= 18.55 


When both series are qualitative, the above method may be 
applied to the two scales; but, since certain corrections are 
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My= 

48,55 


sometimes desirable, 
another procedure will 
be shown. In calcu- 
lating the correlation 
coefficient and other 
measures of associa- 
tion an error is intro- 
duced by grouping 
the material in broad 
categories. Professor 

Pearson* has devised several formulas for correcting this error, 
one of which may be written in the form 


yso 

70 

60 

50 

40 

so 

20 

10 

0 




/ * 



- 1.5 - 1.0 %6 


1.0 1.5 SL 


x_ 

Cx 


Fig. 67. Regression line for the physics data 


2 / XV J J (Zs Zs + l) (z% — z's + l) 

~ [l £ <2, - 2, * ,)*] [l2 (2', - it ♦ ,)•] ’ 

/Pearson's corrective formula for broad grouping \ 
1 assuming normal distributions of the variates j 


( 120 ) 


where the z’s axe ordinates bounding the various pieces under 
the normal curve and the unprimed and primed values refer to 
X and Y, respectively. The use of this formula will next be 
illustrated by a problem which has been taken from Professor 
Pearson’s paper cited in footnote below. 


Table 66. Pearson’s Data on Intelligence and Quality of Clothing 


Quality of 

Cloth into 

I NTE1X1QENCE RATING 

Total 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

I 

33 

48 

113 

209 

194 

39 

636 

II 

41 

100 

202 

255 

138 

15 

751 

Ill 

39 

58 

70 

61 

33 

'4 

265 

IV and V 

17 

13 

22 

10 

10 

1 

1 73 

Total 

130 

219 

407 

535 

375 

59 

| 1725 


♦Karl Pearson, "On the Measurement of the Influence of Broad Categories 
upon Correlation , 99 Biometrika, Vol. IX, p. 119, 




Table 67. Showing the Calculation for Formula (120) 
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2/jy Y~r — 2*9+ 1) — .242& 










Table 67 (Continued) 
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By using X for intelligence and Y for quality of clothing, the 
ordinates on the two scales may be found in the usual way, and 
the quantities needed for formula (120) may be worked out 
as shown in Table 67, pp. 264 and 265. Holzinger’s Table XII 
has been used throughout. The corrective value becomes .315. 
Comparing this result with that obtained in the computation by 
Professor Pearson, it must be noted that his .317 was worked 
out with a somewhat different corrective formula. 

Needless to say, the arithmetic is very laborious and must be 
done on a calculator. The above correction, however, is impor- 
tant, and formula (120) or similar forms given in Pearson's paper 
should be used for the best results. 

In case only a rough approximation to the correlation is de- 
sired, class values such as 1, 2, 3, • • ■ may be assigned to both 
sets of categories, and the coefficient may be worked out by 
the method of Chapter IX. The student is urged to work out 
this value for the above problem in order to compare results. 


4. The Correlation Ratio for Qualitative and 
Unordered Series 


When a series has been represented on a normal scale, the cal- 
culation of the correlation ratio becomes very simple. The work 
will be illustrated by the problem of the preceding section. 

Since M x = 0, formula (61) for the correlation ratio based on 
the means of the rows becomes 





Correlation ratio adapted 
for use with data on a nor- 
, mal scale 


( 121 ) 


For the data given in Table 64 the arithmetic may be ar- 
ranged as shown in Table 68. The work is very easily done in 
this problem because the means of the rows are already worked 
out in Table 65. The complete calculation is shorter than that 
for the correlation coefficient, since <r y is not required. 
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Table 68. Illustrating the Calculation of the Correlation 
Ratio with Formula (121) 


Xy 

< T X 

m 

u 

*er 


.795 

.6320 

4 

2.5280 


.615 

.3782 

37 

13.9934 

31.8786 X3012 

.121 

.0146 

68 

0.9928 

-.129 

.0166 

84 

1.3944 

245 

-.345 

.1190 

40 

4.7600 

T) = V. 13012 = .361 

-.776 

.6022 

10 

6.0220 


-.444 

.1971 

1 

0.1971 


- 1.411 

1.9909 

1 

245 

1.9909 

31.8786 



Applying Blakeman's shorter test for linearity, we find that 

V245V(.361) 2 -" (.352) 2 = 1.25 < 4.05. 

Since 1.25 is less than one third of 4.05 and N is fairly I&rge, 
the regression in this case may be regarded as sensibly linear. 

If one of the associated series is quantitative or qualitative 
and the other unordered, one of the correlation ratios may al- 
ways be found. Thus, if Y be quantitative, the ratio 7] yx has 

S/,( 

jV / Correlation ratio fori (RO\ 

1 1® 1 (y u \ means of columns J ' ' 

and is to be regarded as the ratio of two standard deviations, 
both depending upon Y only. The arrangement of the X cate- 
gories is clearly a matter of indifference, since it will not affect 
the numerator or <r y in the above expression. 

An example of a qualitative and an unordered table is fur- 
nished by some data from a study by Mr. Tulchin of the Chi- 
cago Institute for Juvenile Research. A large number of children 
were rated by their teachers as of the "annoying,” "sympa- 
thetic,” or "unsympathetic ” type, and also classified in five intel- 
ligence categories. Inasmuch as the three "attitude” categories 
do not necessarily come in any order, they furnish an unordered 
series. The table of frequencies appears as shown on page 268. 
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Table 70. Illustrating the Calculation op the Correlation 
Ratio for Tulchin’s Data 


Vx 

ffy 


fx 


+ .0987 

.009742 

5078 

49.470 

- .8383 

.702747 

305 

214.338 

- .7001 

.490140 

338 

165.667 



5721 

429.475 


- .07507 .'. n,z = V. 07507 = .274 


of the data in Table 64 for which rj VI = .385. With c r} U i denoting 
the corrected ratio and r xc the correlation of x with its class 
value, Professor Pearson* has shown that 

_ _ ’ll/* / Correlation ratio corrected I ,, 00 . 

e% * " ~c' T tor broad categories / (1 * 2 > 

where , ,)*. <™> 

The computation mil therefore be as follows : 


Table 71. Illustrating the Calculation with Formula (122), 
for the Data op Table 64 - 


— S| + 1 

(*• — Zt\ |) 2 

jV 

fx 

iV r ™ 

■JT (z,-Z a + 1 ) 2 

Zo — 2i = — .2766 

.076508 

5.1042 

.390512 

Zi — Z 2 = — .1211 

.014665 

3.6567 

.053626 

z 2 — za = 4- .0861 

.007413 

3,4507 

.025580 

Z3 — Z4 = + .3116 

.097095 

4.1525 

.403187 • 
.872905 


r xe = V.872905 = .934 -\ c -q yl = ^|| = .412 


In case there is a fairly large number of categories and N 
is not large, a correction for fineness of grouping may become 

* Karl Pearson, ''On the Measurement of the Influence of Broad Categories upon 
Correlation/' Biomelrika , Vol. IX, p. 116. See, also, Student, "The Correction to be 
made to the Correlation Ratio for Grouping,” ibid. p. 316. 
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important. This adjustment is especially important in dealing 
with small coefficients even if N be large, as may be illustrated 
by an example in a paper * by the writer. The correlation ratio 
for breathing capacity on reaction time to sight was found to 
be .1404. Mr. R. A. Fisher t has proved that when we sample 
from material for which the actual value of rj is zero, and t is 
the number of arrays, then the mean value rj 2 from sample to 

sample will be f ~ * , where N is the size of the sample. In 
N — 1 

other words, although the true value is zero, the observed 
value will not be zero, owing to the grouping and to the sam- 
pling deviations which must always enter as positive quanti- 
fies. In the present example N — 3373 and t = 17, so that r} 2 
from th is formula i s .004745, the probable error of which is 

.6745 or -001128. The difference, % f — r} 2 , may 

now be written as .014967 ± .001128, and we may conclude that 
it is extremely unlikely that the ratio found could have arisen 
from the fluctuations in uncorrelated material. 

For breathing capacity on keenness of hearing we find, like- 
wise, r) = .0840 ± .0115, t = 15, and ■q 2 ~rj 2 = .002904 ± .001056. 
In this case the observed value would appear to be significant 
by the usual test based on its own probable error ; but when 
t] 2 and I) 2 are compared, their difference is less than three times 
the probable error of rj 2 , and hence the observed correlation of 
.0840 may be ascribed to the fluctuations in sampling. Breath- 
ing capacity and keenness of hearing are therefore uncorrelated. 

Corrections for coarseness of grouping may also be made in 
the case of the correlation coefficient. The reader is referred to 
Sheppard’s corrections given in Chapter XVI and to a paper 
by Professor Pearson. J 

* Karl J. Holzlnger, "On the Relation of Vital Capacity to Certain Psychical Char- 
acters/’ Biometrika , Vol. XVI, p. 145. 

t R- A. Fisher, "The Goodness of Fit of Regression Formulas/’ Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society , Vol. 85, p. 597. 

t Karl Pearson, "On the Correction Necessary for the Correlation Ratio/' Bio- 
metrika, Vol. XIV, p. 412. 
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5. Biserial t 


If one of the characters in a table such as Table 72 is quantita- 
tive and the other consists merely of two qualitative categories. 


it is possible to find the 
correlation very simply 
by a method known as 
biserial r. 

In the derivation of 
this coefficient it is only 
necessary to assume that 
the distribution of the 
twofold (or dichotomous) 
character is normal, and 
that the regression in the 
table is linear. From Fig. 
68, where the usual nota- 
tion is illustrated, it ap- 


Group l Group 2 



Fig. 68. Illustrating biserial r 


pears at <jnce that the slope of the regression line is given by 


V2~yi . 

X2 Xi %2 — X\ 


Making use of the above value, the correlation coefficient may 
now be written <j z 

T Oyx 

<?V 


or 


3h — Vi j x2 — xi 

(Xy / (Tx 


The numerator of this last expression becomes (Ys — Y i)/c», 
that is, the difference between the means of the two columns, 

divided by the standard deviation of Y for the whole table. 

X2 

The quantities — and — are the means of the two pieces 

<7x 0"x 

under the normal curve and are readily found by the use of 
formula (86). Denoting the fractional area ~ by q and the 
remaining area — by p, it follows from (86) that 
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X 2 — xi _ a . z _ z(q + p) _ z 
a x ~p + q~ pq ~ pq 

The desired formula may then be written 

This. = (y) • (Biserial r ] (124) 


Table 72. Rent and Health of Yearling Babies illustrating 
the Method of Biserial r 



Health 



Rent in Shillings 



f Total 


Not Good (I) 

Good (2) 




8.5 

8.0 

1 

1 

2 

^r= 9 = .2856 
N 

7.5 

7.0 



4 

4 

4 

4 

jj = P = -7144 

6.5 

1 

13 

14 

3 = .3399 

6.0 

5.5 

1 

4 

18 

45 

19 

49 

Yi = 3.7065 

5.0 

16 

82 

98 

Yi = 4.1798 

4.5 

53 

252 

305 

<T V = .8021 


101 

303 

404 

(Sheppard's 

3.5 

132 

182 

314 

correction) 

3.0 

55 

64 

119 

r - .354 

2.5 - 

26 

18 

44 

2.0 1 

7 

7 

14 


Total . . . . 1 

397 = ni 

993 = 

1390 = N 



The computation will next be illustrated by Table 72. The 
means Yi and Yi are found to be 3.7065 and 4.1798, re- 
spectively, and cry = .8021 with Sheppard's correction. Next, 
dividing n\ by N gives q — .2856 and dividing n 2 by N gives 
p — .7144. Upon entering Holzinger’s Table XII with p — .5 = 
.2144 the value for z is found to be .3399 with linear interpola- 
tion. Substituting all these values in formula (124), we find that 

.. (.4733) (.2040) .09655 

“ (.8021) (.3399) “ .2726 “ 

We may therefore conclude that there was some tendency 
for the good health of yearling babies to be associated with 
a relatively high rent for the home. 
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The probable error for biserial r when q is not less than .05 is 
given approximately as 


P ,£.{bis. r) 



Probable error 
of biserial r 


} ( 125 ) 


6. The Coefficient of Contingency 

When both characteristics are unordered the above methods 
cannot be used, and we must resort to the theory of probability 
in order to secure a measure of association. To illustrate this 
method, which is known as contingency, we may take a very 
simple correlation table such as the following, the numbers 
being taken small for convenience. 



A 

B 

C 

ft 

L 


1 

2 

3 

M 

2 

5 


7 

N 

2 

4 

r 1 

7 

0 

3 



3 

fx 

7 

10 

! 1 

3 

20 


For the cell marked in heavy lines, we shall have 

jxu — 5, fx = 10, and fy — 7. 

The probability that a measure will fall in a given column /* 
if./x/N (for example, ^), since f x of the N equally likely oc- 
currences are favorable. Similarly, the probability that a 
measure will fall in a particular row is j v /N (for example, -£»). 
If now these two events are regarded as independent, the proba- 
bility for their combined occurrence is the product of the two 

probabilities above, or ^ (for example, 41 &). Out of the 

N measures, therefore, we should expect N or *^, to fall 

in a particular cell if the characters are entirely Independent, 
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For the marked cell the observed frequency is 5 as compared 
with an independence' frequency of or 3.5. The difference 

5 _ 3.5 = 1.5, or in general f xy — ^*>.is thus a measure of the 

departure of the two characters from complete independence, 
that is, of contingency. 

Professor Pearson* has defined the mean square contingency 
for the whole table by the relation 





y xu n ) 

f Mean square " 

• < contingency ► 

UU 

( function 

. • N 



}■ (126) 


The x 2 function, it will be noted, is the same as that used in 
Chapter XIII. What is really wanted, however, is a coefficient 
varying between 0 and 1, and this is given by 


/ ‘l- 2 

1 X 2 

f Coefficient of" 

J 1 + v 

4n + x 2 

L contingency , 


(127) 


and called by Pearson the coefficient of mean square contingency. 
In the paper cited in the footnote below he shows that when 
both of the characters are normally distributed the limiting value 
for C for many categories is the correlation coefficient r. 

A form of (127) which is more convenient for calculation may 
be obtained by noting that 


X 2 = S 


ffl.' 

fsk 

N 


-2S/ ju + ^=S'-N, 


where S' is the squared sum and N results from the remaining 
terms. We may therefore write 


-4 


S' -N 


N+ S' -N 



'First computa-1 
- tion form for > (128 a) 
k contingency J 


* Karl Pearson, "On the Theory of Contingency and its Relation to Association 
and Normal Correia tion,” Draper's Research Memoirs, Biometric Series I, 1904. 
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This is the formula recommended by Yule,* but the writer 
prefers the following one, obtained by setting S' — NS. 


where S is now 




Second compu-") 
tation form for V 
contingency J 


(128 b) 


The calculation of C is very simple. If formula (128 b) is used, 
the observed cell frequencies f xy are first squared, then the 
products fxfu are obtained, and the quotients f%/hj y worked 
out. The sum of these last quantities gives S, which may then 
be substituted in the formula. For the above problem the 
work may be arranged as follows : 


Table 73 . Showing Calculation op the Contingency Coefficient C 



^ rj02ff ^7 — g4 
\ 1.7028 


* Yule, Introduction to Statistics, p. 65 . 
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For further illustration and in order to compare the result 
by this method with that by the correlation ratio, we shall also 
work out the contingency coefficient for the attitude and in- 
telligence ratings given in Table 69. A table of squares is of 
course necessary in all such work. 


Calculation of the Contingency Coefficient for Tulchin’s Data 



Annoying 

Unsympathetic - 

Sympathetic 

fv 


5 


219 

224 

6 

25 


47,961 



75,712 


1,187,472 



1 .000330 


.042165 



24 

12 

1213 

1249 

4 

576 

144 

1,471,369 



1 422,162 

380,945 

6,342,422 



1 .001364 

.000378 

.231989 



105 1 

103 

2451 

2659 

3 


10,609 

6,007,401 




810,995 

13,502,402 



.012267 

.013081 

.444914 



131 

108 

1021 

1260 

2 

17,161 

11,664 

1,042,441 



425,880 1 

384,300 

6,398,280 



.040295 , 

.030351 

.162925 



73 

82 

174 

329 

1 

5,329 

6,724 

30,276 



111,202 

100,345 

1,670,662 



.047922 1 

.067009 

.018122 


fx 

338 

305 

5078 

5721 


S = 1.113112. S — 1 = 


.\ C 



■ 113112, _ 
1.113112 


■319 


.113112 


In his text on statistics Mr. Yule* has shown that for t 
categories each way the contingency coefficient has a maximum 

value of and that for such a table the largest value for 

C is given as follows : 


G. Yule, Introduction to Statistics, p. 66. 
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If i = 2, C cannot exceed 0.707. 
If / = 3, C cannot exceed .816. 
If t = 4 , C cannot exceed .866. 
If t = 5 , C cannot exceed .894. 
If t = 6, C cannot exceed .913. 
If t = 7 , C cannot exceed .926. 
If t = 8, C cannot exceed .935. 
If t = 9, C cannot exceed .943. 
If t = 10, C cannot exceed .949. 


It is well therefore to restrict 1 the use of the coefficient of con- 
tingency to 5 X 5 fold or .finer classification whenever possible. 
For low association values, however, the above difficulty does 
not enter in any marked degree and the contingency method 
is always valuable in making a preliminary analysis of a table 
as illustrated by Professor Pearson in his Tables.* For the 
example on page 276 the method of contingency is as good 
as the correlation ratio, and the two results found are in fairly 
close agreement. 

The correction f for broad grouping in the case of the con- 
tingency coefficient becomes 

C I f Correction the con- 1 

c C < tingency coefficient for L (129) 

TxcTyc y broad grouping J 


where r xc and r vc are given by formula (123). For the problem 
in Table 66 Professor Pearson finds C = .291. The values for 
r„ and r„ e may be easily obtained from the work in Table 67, 
that is, 

T z c = VJ9319 = .965 and r jC - V.8267 = .909. 
Substituting these results in formula (129), we find that 

.291 


cC=. 


.965 X .909 


= .332. 


This is again in close agreement with Pearson’s result, c C = .334, 
worked out with another corrective formula (loc. cit. p. 131). 


* Pearson ’b Tables, p. xxxv. 


f Biometrika , Vol, IX, p, 130. 
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Professor Pearson concludes his paper with the remark that 
for contingency tables of 5 X 5 or 6 X 6 the corrective factors 
will be small, but for 4 X 4 or 3 x 3 tables the corrections are 
important and should always be made. 

The probable error of C is rather awkward to work out. It 
is given by the formula x 


P.E.c-- 




Probable error ~l 
of contingency V 
coefficient 1 


where 




It is therefore necessary to work out \p 3 by entering each cell. 


7. Correlation from Ranks 


When the data are ranked in order of magnitude a rough 
measure of the correlation is given by Spearman’s formula, 


P=l- 


6 t/ H ) a 

N(N* — 1 ) 


{ Spearman’s formula 
based on rank dif- 
ferences 


(131) 


where v x and v v are the ranks of the X and Y items, 
respectively. 

The above formula may be readily obtained from the product- 
moment formula by setting X — v x and Y = v„. By noting 
that the sum of the squares of the first N integers is given 
by N(2 N + 1)(N + l)/6, the remainder of the proof may be 
worked out by forming Zxy, <r zl and and is left as an exer- 
cise for the student. It may also be shown that p ranges in 
value from — 1 to 1. 
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The calculation of p is very simple as shown in the following 
example, which is limited to 10 cases for illustration. After 
ranking the items in the two series by the method of Chapter 
II, the computation may be arranged as shown in Table 74. 


Table 74. Illustrating the Calculation of Correlation from Ranks 


X 

Y 

t x 

Py 

(®i — 

~ ®y) z 

171 

117 

2 

6 


16 

169 

153 

3 

1.5 


2.25 

128 

131 


4 


9 

141 

105 


7 


4 

106 



10 


1 

146 



5 


1 

87 



9 


1 

114 

101 

8 

8 

0 

0 

187 

153 

i 

1.5 

— 0.5 

0.25 

133 l 

132 

6 

3 

3 

9 

43.5 


One difficulty in the use of the above formula arises from the 
fact that a rectilinear form of distribution is assumed, that is, 
one frequency for each rank. In order to overcome this diffi- 
culty Professor Pearson* has given a corrective formula, 

jj. r Pearson’s correction ] 
r= 2 sin — P, j to Spearman’s rank > (132) 
® L coefficient J 

which converts p into r under the assumption of a normal dis- 
tribution. This correction, however, is small, amounting to .018 
at most, and is usually not important because lack of normality 
may introduce an error several times as large as the correction. 

The student is urged to make up a short example in which the 
distributions are very skewed. The correlation coefficient and 
rank coefficient should be computed and the difference noted. 

* Karl Pearson, Mathematical Contributions to Evolution, XVI, p, 12. Cam- 
bridge University Press, London. 
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Another objection to p appears when there are a good many 
ties in rank. This difficulty is illustrated by the following series : - 


X 

Y 

c * 

Vy 

10 

30 

5 

3 

20 

30 

4 

3 

30 

30 

3 

3 

40 

30 

2 

3 

50 

30 

1 

3 


If the value for p be worked out it becomes .50 instead of zero 
as found by the product-moment method. The above example 
is, of course, extreme, but a large proportion of ties in rank will 
generally be found to produce a correspondingly large error. 

When the data are necessarily given in the form of ranks, and 
when there are not many ties in rank (say less than one fifth of 
the items), Spearman’s rank formula may be conveniently used 
to give a rough indication of the correlation. While the arith- 
metic is simple for short series, the ranking and squaring become 
laborious* beyond 50 cases. The method is, therefore, recom- 
mended for about 20 to 40 cases. With more data the product- 
moment method is theoretically better and more rapid. 

The probable error of r given by formula (132) is 


P. £.> (from p) 


•7063 (1 — r 2 ) f Probable error of r') 
y/jj ‘ 1 from formula (132)/ 


EXERCISES 

1. Work out the product-moment correlation coefficients for the 
problems of Exercise 1, Chapter IX, using the method illustrated in 
section 2 of the present chapter. Assuming that the means of the 
arrays are also needed, compare the total amount of arithmetic with 
that required by the use of the correlation form. 

* A useful table for the calculation of p is given in Tables for the Rank Differ- 
ence Method. The Scott Company Laboratory, Philadelphia, 1920. 
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2. Work out the contingency coefficient for the following problem: 


Correlation between Occupational Status of Parent and 
Nativity of Child 


Occupation 

Nativity 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

A 1 


8 

8 

19 

15 

50 

B 

4 

28 

15 

51 

17 

115 

C 

18 

133 

26 

65 

43 

285 

D 

11 

73 

19 

35 

12 

150 

Total 

33 

242 

68 

170 

87 

600 


Key : A — Professional Class 
B =; Merchant 
C = Skilled Labor 
D = Unskilled Labor 


1 = Child born in United States 

2 = One parent born in United States 

3 = Both parents born in United States 

4 = One grandparent born in United 

States 

5 = Both grandparents bom in United 

States 

(C = .294. Ana.) 


3. Compute the coefficient of contingency for the following table : 

Correlation between Nativity and Mental Level of Child 


Nativity 

Mental Categoby 

Total 

F 

B | 

X> 


s 1 

VS 1 

* 

4 1 




5 

10 

4 

19 

3 



3 

10 

12 

3 

28 

2 

4 

5 

24 

52 

17 

6 

107 

1 

2 

5 

9 

31 

5 


52 

Total 

6 


36 

98 

44 

12 

206 


Key : F = Feeble-minded N = Normal 

B = Border-line S = Superior 

D = Dull VS = Very Superior v 

(C = .434. ^ Ana .) 


Note. The data for Exercises 2 and 3 were furnished by Mrs. Irene Lange 
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4. Work out the correlation from ranks for the Otis and Terman 

test scores of Exercise 1, Chapter II. (p = .7165. Arts.) 

Compare the amount of arithmetic with that in the product- 
moment method. 

5. Do the exercise suggested at the bottom of page 278. 

6. Compute tj xv for the following table. 


Health 

Nutrition 

Totau 

C 

Q 

A 

V.R. 

4 

11 

5 

20 

R. 

56 

56 

12 

124 

N. 

60 

49 

16 

115 

' R.D. 

140 

16B 

37 

345 

D. 

94 

89 

16 

199 

V. D. 

6 

5 

1 

12 

Total . . . 

350 

378 

87 

815 


= . 096. a™?,) 


7. Work out C for the data of Exercise 6 . (C = .119. Am.) 

8. Compute r for the data of Exercise 6, using formula (120). 

(r = .0768. Am.) 








CHAPTER XV 


PARTIAL AND MULTIPLE CORRELATION 

1. The Meaning of Partial Correlation 

In dealing with correlation thus far the relationship of only 
the two associated characters has been considered. Each of 
these, however, is dependent upon many other factors which 
may influence the observed correlation to a considerable extent. 
The problem of partial correlation is to find the relationship 
between two variables when th e influence of other variab les 
has been eliminated or when such factors have been held 
c onstan t. 

✓HThe conditioning factors may be eliminated by experimental 
procedure or by the use of a formula as illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example. /The factors considered are men tal ag e, chron- 
ological age, and ossification ratio, the latter being an index of 
anatomical development based on measurements of the wrist 
bones. The problem is to discover the relationship between 
mental and physical development when the influence of age 
has been eliminated. 

Data for the experimental solution of this problem were fur- 
nished by records of the Laboratory Schools of The University 
of Chicago, the work being done by Miss Ethel Abemethy* 
and others. The children were all measured w ithin a few days 
of each birthday. In the table given on page 284 it will be noted 
that not one of these coefficients is significant in comparison 
with its probable error. We may therefore conclude that for 
children of the same age, carpal development and mental age 
are entirely unrelated. 

* Ethel M. Abernethy, " Correlation in Physical and Mental Growth/' Journal 
of Educational Psychology, October and November, 1925, 

283 
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Table 75. Correlation of Mental Age and Ossification Ratio (Girls) 


Chronological Age 

Number op Cases 

Correlation Coefficient 

5-12 

120 

+ .016 ± .062 

13 

44 

- .137 ± .100 

14 

62 

- .139 ± -084 

15 

29 

- .174 ± .122 

16 

45 

- .022 ± .101 

17 

37 

+ .041 ± .111 


Turning now to the method of partial correlation, we may 
designate the three variables as follows : 

1 = ossification ratio, 

2 = mental age, 

3 = chronological age. 


The correlation between 1 and 2 for 3 fixed is required and is 
given by the formula 


r iE.3 = 


r l2 - r l3 ■ 723 


f Partial correlation^ 

1 coefficient for three (134) 


V(1 “ r ia)( 1 “ T Vi) l variables j 


By taking several hundred cases ranging in age from 5 to 
20 years, the three necessary correlations were found to be 
r l2 = .75, ri 3 = .87, and r 23 = .83 (girls). When these values 
are substituted in the above formula we find that 


ri2.3 = 


.75 - .87 x .83 


V[l-7.87) 2 '][l-(.83) 2 ] 


- . 101 * 


(For 320 cases the probable error of this result is .037, and for 
360 boys we find, similarly, ri 2.3 = .089 ± .035. Neither of these 
coefficients is three times its probable error, so they are to be 
regarded as insignificant. The above method then gives re- 
sults in entire agreement with the experimental procedure of 
Miss Abemethy. It should be noted that the original correla- 


* When a calculating machine is available Miner’s Tables for Vl — r 2 (Johns 
Hopkins Press) are most convenient. For logarithmic calculation using Holzinger's 
Tables, VII, see section 2. 
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tion of .75 between mental age and ossification ratio is thus 
due entirely to the correlation of each of these variables with 
chronological age. 

In Chapter IX, section 8, it was shown that some selection 
lowers the correlation between traits. Thus if a narrow age 
range were used we should expect altered correlations between 
ossification ratio and age and between mental and chronologi- 
cal age, with a resulting lower correlation between the physical 
and mental traits. By restricting the range of age to zero, we 
reach rigorous selection the effect of which has been noted 
above. Partial correlation, then, may be regarded as a method 
for obtaining relationships under rigorous selection of certain 
conditioning variables. 

While it is usually best to isolate factors experimentally it 
is often not advisable to do so because of the great reduction 
in the number of cases. The chief factors to be controlled in 
the above laboratory data are age, sex, and race. If all these 
are eliminated by selecting the cases, groups of 8 to 15 result, 
and correlations based on such small numbers are almost 
worthless. (^The method of partial correlation makes it possible 
to use a much larger body of data, eliminating the conditioning 
factors by means of formulas. It is therefore a very useful and 
powerful tool in analyzing the relationships in a set of corre- 
lated variables, j 

(Partial correlations may be worked out for any number of 
variables, but the arithmetic beyond four variables becomes 
very lengthy and tedious*. Of the various methods of computa- 
tion, solution by logarithms is probably best for students who do 
not have the use of a calculating machine. In the next section 
we shall therefore give examples of three-variable and four- 
variable correlations, using logarithms and straight arithmeti- 
cal substitution. 

One important cautio n to be observed at the outset is to use 
the method of partial correlation only in case the tables from 
which the original coefficients are obtained are sensibly linear. 
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The procedure is then to find the product-moment correlations 
for all the variables Studied, test the tables for linearity by 
the method of Chapter X, and then substitute the coefficients 
obtained in suitable formulas, provided the regressions are all 
sufficiently linear. In case non-linear relationships are found 
other methods must be employed, such as the procedure de- 
scribed in the last section of Chapter X. 

2. Partial Correlation for Three and Four Variables 

In dealing with several variables it becomes necessary to.use 
a suitable notation for the various coefficients which arise. If 
the variables are designated as Xi, X 2 , X 3 ■ ■ ■ X n , the original 
correlations r«, ris * * • r 2 3, r 2 4 • ■ ■ r(»-pn are known as co- 
efficients of zero-order, and the subscripts are called primary 
subscripts. 

Correlations such as rj 2 .3, r 23 .i, and r [2 .n are regarded as 
coefficients of the first-order, while the correlations r 12.34, r 2 3.14, 
and f34. 12 are said to be coefficients of the second-order, and so 
on. The subscripts following the decimal point are known as 
secondary subscripts. 

The general formula for the partial correlation of the order 
(71 — 2) for n variables is given by 

ri2.34 - . .(n-l) — rin.S4 • ••(«- 1) H n.34. • ■ (n-1) /10 e\ 

^12.34 ••-!»” — — = ~ = - ~ ~ • (iaa; 

V l 1 - ^1 n.34 . . . ( rt -ljJU - *8„. 34 
{Partial correlation coefficient of the order (n — 2)} 

This gives the correlation between variables Xi and X 2 when 
the remaining n — 2 variables have been held constant. 

Yule* has shown that the order of the secondary subscripts 
is indifferent, so that n 2 .34 = ri 2 ,4 3 , and 7-12.345 == 7-12.354 = ri 2 .54 3 , 
etc. These alternative formulas, as we shall see, furnish very 
useful checks on 'the arithmetic, since they give independent 
solutions for the various partial coefficients. 

* Yule, Introduction to Statistics, chap. xii. Charles Griffln & Co., London, Id24. 
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Using formula (135), we may now write down all the pos- 
sible correlations from three variables. These are evidently 

(136a) 
(136b) 
(136 c) 

Similarly, in the case of four variables we shall have 


and 


ri2.3 = 


ri3.a — 


rm = 


ri2 — risr23 


7*13 ~ ^ 12^23 

7*23 - ri 2 ri 3 


vT i-rMi-4] 

{Partial correlations of first-order) 


r 12.34 

712.3 — Tl4. 37-24.3 

(137a) 

y/[ l ~ - 4. 3 ] 

712.43 

7*12.4 “ ri3.47’23.4 

(137 b) 

\/[l — r l Z 3.4][l — r 23.4] 

713.24 

ri3.a — r 14 . 2 r 34 .jj 

(137c) 

%/[l " r 14. Z ][l - 'It s] 

7*13.42 

Ti3.4 — 7^12 .47*32.4 

(137 d) 

V[1 “■ r 12.4][l — ^ 2 . 4 ] 


etc. {Partial correlations of second-order) 

Since the two primary subscripts may be selected from four in 
4 Cs =• 6 ways, ara widenAfcy six. possible partial aorralatvOTA 
of the second-order with four variables. Each of these six may 
be obtained in two ways as a check, for example, rj. 2.34 = H2.43. 
The total number of arrangements of the subscripts for four 
variables is therefore twelve. The student should write all these 
out in full in order to become familiar with the formula and 
with the notation employed. 

As an illustrative problem we shall take some results found 
by Mr. Cyril Burt. The variables considered may be defined 
as shown in the list on the following page. 
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Xi = mental age op an English revision of the Binet scale, 

X 2 = school attainment expressed in educational age, 

X 3 = intellectual development as measured in age units by 
Burt’s reasoning test, 

Xi = chronological age. 

The observed correlations of zero-order may be arranged as 
follows : 

Table 76. Burt’s* Intercorrelations 



Xi 

X 2 

X 3 

Xi 




X 3 

.91 


, 

X* 

.84 , 

.75 


Xi 

.83 | 

.87 

.70 


Burt does not give the tables on which these correlations are 
based, but we shall assume they are linear and proceed to the 
calculation of the partial coefficients. 

The total number of different correlations of first-order is 
evidently twelve, since two variables may be selected from four 
in six ways, each pair furnishing two correlations on account of 
the interchangeability of the secondary subscripts. 

In working out these values it is best to arrange the calcula- 
tion as in Table 77 so as to identify each step in t he com puta- 
tion. In the following work the logarithms of Vl — r 2 were 
taken from Holzinger’s Table VII and rounded off to four places. 
Products such as .84 X .83 = .6972 have also been rounded off 
to three figures (.697), and four-place logarithms used for the 
remainder, of the computation. Greater accuracy than this is 
unnecessary when the original coefficients are correct to only 
two places (see Chapter V). 

The first item in column (2) is obtained by forming the 
product .84 x .75 = .630, that is, the product of the coefficients 
in the first group of three not in line with .91 ; next, .910 — .630 
= .280 gives the first entry in column (3) ; the logarithm of .280 is 

* Cyril Burt, Mental and Scholastic Testa, p. 182. King and Son, Ltd., London, 1921. 
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9.4472 — 10 as shown in column (4). This completes the calcula- 
tion up to the logarithm of the numerator. The logarithm of the 
denominator of ri 2 .3 is now obtain ed by a dding the loga rithms 
(from Holzinger’s Table VII) of Vl — rf 3 and Vl — r| 3 , which 
are listed in column (1). The first entry in column (5) is then 
found by adding 9.7345—10 and 9.8205—10, giving 9.5550—10. 
To complete the calculation for r 12.3 it is only necessary to sub- 
tract the logarithm of the denominator from the logarithm of 
the numerator (9.8922 — 10 in column (6)), and look up the cor- 
responding number, or anti-logarithm (.780 in column (7)). The 
remaining correlations are calculated in a similar way. 

In finding the coefficients of second-order the ; first-order 
values just found may again be arranged in convenient groups 
of three, and the same scheme of calculation carried out, as 
illustrated in Table 78. A complete check on the arithmetic 
is given by two solutions for each second-order coefficient with 
formulas such as (137). Each of the six second-order values is 
thus worked out twice, as shown in the table on page 291. 

With zero-order coefficients correct to only two places no 
greater accuracy can be expected in the higher-order coefficients, 
but three-place values have been used in Table 78, so that the 
final results may be rounded off to two places. 

The interpretation of coefficients such as those found is 
rendered difficult because of the fact that the first three vari- 
ables are all measures of the same thing to a certain extent, 
and holding one or more of them constant gives a result of 
doubtful meaning. The variables Xi and A3 are both measures 
of intelligence, but r l2 .34 = + .61 while r 2 3.i4 = — -08, the latter 
coefficient being negligible. Burt interprets the coefficient .61 
as follows : 

"With both age and 'intelligence’ (reasoning ability) con- 
stant, the partial correlation between school attainments and 
Binet results remains at .61 • • There can, therefore, be little 
doubt that with the Binet-Simon scale a child’s mental age is 
a measure not only of the amount of intelligence with which 
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he is congenitally endowed ... it is also an index, largely if not 
mainly, of the mass of, scholastic information and skill . . . which 
he has accumulated in school.” (Op. cit. p. 182) 

The coefficient r 23 .u = — .08, on the other hand, would seem 
to show that for children of given chronological and mental 
ages, reasoning ability (or "intelligence” as Burt calls it) is 
entirely unrelated to scholastic achievement. Burt and others 
have claimed that this result shows the reasoning test to be a 
pure measure of intelligence "independent of schooling.” If 
mental age, however, is a measure of both "intelligence” and 
achievement, the partial correlation above will necessarily be 
low because, by fixing Xi, the variables X2 and X 3 are thereby 
both restricted. It may also be noted that "schooling” as used 
here is a measure of relative achievement in school. The fact 
that the Binet test has higher correlation with such achieve- 
ment than does Burt’s, test, indicates that the former is the 
better guide in predicting scholastic success and is therefore a. 
better intelligence test for practical purposes. 

3. Partial Regression Equations for Three Variables 

When two variables, Xi and X 3 , are involved it has been 
shown in Chapter IX that the equation for predicting the most 
probable value of Xi for a given value of Xi is given by the 
regression equation 

K\ — r 12 — Xi -f- constant = -f constant. (1 38) 

<T2 

{Regression equation for two variables} 

This same method of prediction will now be applied to sev- 
eral variables, Xi, X2, X3 ■ • ■ X„. The regression equation for 
estimating Xi from the remaining n — 1 variables is 

Xi = b12.34 . nX2 + bl3.24 ■ • • nX 3 + • * • + bin.23 (n-l)Xn + C, (139) 

which is known as a linear function of the X’s. The quantities 
bi 2.34 • • • n > 613.24 • bin. 23 • • • (n— i) and C are constants to be 
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so chosen that the squared differences between the observed 
values Xi and the predicted values Xi shall be as small as pos- 
sible ; that is, so that 2 ( X\ —X {) 2 = a minimum. These differ- 
ences, X\ — X\, are also known as errors of estimate or residuals. 

By applying the method of least squares in a manner similar 
to that in Chapter IX, it may be shown that 


&12.34 • ■ • n = Tl2 


34 - 


where 


Q'1.34 • • • /"Regression coefficients 
V 2.34 . . . n 1 of the order (n - 2 ) J 


040) 


r 2 

r ln.23 • • 


O' 1.23 • ■ • n — O’! \/(l — Fig)(l “ ^ 13 . 2 ) ’ ’ * (l 

{Standard deviation of the order (n— 1)} 

The probable error of estimate is of course given by 

P.£. e5 , = .6745 cn .23 ■ • • n. 

{Probable error of estimate} 


0.-1)). (141) 


(142) 


The value furnished by (140) is known as a partial regression 
coefficient. It gives the average change in the dependent vari- 
able (left member of the equation) for a unit change in the 
variable to which it is attached, when all the remaining vari- 
ables are kept constant. 

It will be noted that the subscripts are so arranged that the 
position of any regression coefficient is uniquely determined. 
Thus for 613.24 ...» the primary subscript 1 indicates that X\ is 
the dependent variable, while 3 shows the variable X 3 to which 
the coefficient is attached. The remaining secondary subscripts 
following the decimal point merely show the number of variables 
involved, and their arrangement is a matter of indifference. 

In order to illustrate the above formulas we shall next write 
out in full the equations for three variables. From equations 
(140) and (141) we find that 

Xi = 612.3-X2 -I - 613.2.X3 + Ci 


= n 2 .3 — X2 + n 3.2 — *3 + Cl 


<72.3 


03. 2 


_ <ri Vl-rfs „ o-iVl -r£ 

— ^12.3 / =• A2 + JI3.2 / ~ A.3 + Cl- 

(7 2 V 1 - r| 3 (73 VI - r& 
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Upon substituting the values or ru.3 and ri 3 . 2t we obtain 

f £i (rn-n^) 0, ( ns -T i p*) Xa + Ci 

0a 1 - 4 03 1 - 4 


and, similarly, 

j _ ffa (ria — risfaa) 


1 - 4 


v 0*23 rijfjs) v 1 /i 

Xi + r : 5 As + C 2 

0s 1 - r l9 


and 


v ^ (ris — ria^as) „ , 03 (raa — Hans) v , „ 

^3 — Z o ^1 T 1 4 o ^*2 i ^3* 


01 1 - 4 “ l ' 03 I — 4 

{Regression equations for three variables, short form} 


(144) 


(146) 


The general expression for C is given by 

C—Mi — & 12 .S 4 • ■ ■ n*Va — £>13.34 n^3 — • • &In.23 l)M„. (146) 

{Constant term in regression equation} 


When an estimate has been made with a regression equation 
it is necessary to know something about the reliability of the 
obtained prediction. The standard error of estimate for pre- 
dicting Xi from n — 1 other variables is the standard deviation 
of the residuals given by equ ation (141) and is interpreted in 
the same way as a Vl — r 2 of Chapter IX. For the above 
equations we thus find 


01.23 = 01 Vl — 4 Vl - 4.2 = <T\ Vl - 4 Vl - 4.3- 


or 


(l 

0133 = \|- 

(T 

03.13 = \| — 

fi 

03.13 — 03 \ |- 


~ 4 ~ 4 ~ > 23 + 2 ri2ri3r 23 ffl Vs^ 

1-4 


"V 1 — tg3 

— 4 ~ T 13 — 4 + 2 ri2ri 3 r23 <r 2 VS 123 

'VT~ 


* (147) 


1-4 


» (148) 


13 


— 4 — 4 — 4 +_2 r 12^13^23 03 VS 123 „ ln ^ 

I - — / L > (149) 


1 — r 18 

{Standard deviations of the second-order} 


Vi — 4 


where S 123 is the sum of the terms in the numerator of (147). 
The probable errors of estimate are of course obtained by mul- 
tiplying the above values by .6745. 
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In dealing with a three-variable problem for which only zero- 
order coefficients are required, formulas (143), (144), and (145) 
will be found convenient When the partial correlations are 
available, however, formulas like (139), (140), and (141) will be 
found much simpler to employ. The computation for the former 
equations will be illustrated by an example in which success in 
first-year college work is predicted by the average of four years’ 
work in high school and an intelligence test. The three variables 
and zero-order coefficients obtained from a sample of 75 cases 
may be given as follows : 

Xi = criterion of success = average mark for first-year col- 
lege work. 

X 2 = predictor - average mark from four years in high school. 

X 3 = predictor = score on the Brown Intelligence Test. 


Mi = 78.0 %, = 10.21 %, r 12 = .666 ; 

M 2 - 87.2%, <t 2 = 6.02 %, r u ^ .750 ; 

M 3 = 32.8 pts., <73 = 10.35 pts., r 23 - .628. 


It should be noted that the number of cases (N = 75) is too 
small to give very reliable results, but the above example will 
be used to illustrate the calculation. 

By Blakeman’s test the correlations all proved to be linear, 
so that the method of partial correlation is justified in this 
problem. 

The equation required is (143), or 


£1 (m — r 13 r 2 :i) <71 (r 13 — ri g r 23 ) 

<T2 1 — r| 3 2 <7s 1 - r| jj 


*3 + Ci, 


the computation for which may be arranged as in the table on 
page 296. 

Inasmuch as the zero-order values are given to three and four 
significant figures, a five-place logarithm table has been used. 
The logarithms of 1 — r 2 are given directly by Holzinger’a 
Table VI. It will be found necessary to observe the arrange- 
ment of the quantities in the formula very carefully in order to 
combine the proper logarithms. 
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Table 79 . Showing Calculation op First-Order Regression 
Coefficients 


(1) 

r 

(2) 

Product 

tt 

(3) 

Differ- 

ence 

r — rr 

(4) 

Log (f - rr) 

n 

(6) 

Log cr 

(7) 

Log (1 - r») 

12 

.666 


.1950 

9.29003 

1 

mm 

1.00903 

— 

13 

.750 

.4182 

.3318 

9.52088 

2 

Mm 

0.77960 

— 

23 

.628 j 

— 

— 

— 

3 

■a 

1.01494 

9.78220 


( 8 ) 

Loo Numerator 
[Cols. (4) and (6)J 


(9) 

Log Denominator 
[Cols. (6) and (7)] 


( 10 ) 

Log Coefficient 
[Cols. (6) and (9)] 


(ID 

Coefficient of 
Regression 

First-Order 


0.29906 

0.52991 


0.56180 9.73726 b 

0.79714 9.73277 b 


12. a 

13.2 


.5461 

.5405 


Using a calculator and Miner’s Table for 1 — r 2 , the above 
computation becomes very much easier : 


and 


bl2.3 

&13.2 


10.21 X .195 1.99095 

6.02 X .605616 3.6458 ' 

10.21 X .3318 3.38768 

10.35 X .605616 6.2681 


5461 


.5405. 


The value of C as given by (146) becomes 

C = 78 - .5461 x 87.2 - .5405 x 32.8 = 12.65 12.65%, 

the unit being the same as for Xi. 

Using formula (147), the probable error of estimate may also 
be worked out from the zero-order coefficients : 

S123 = 1 - rf 2 - rfg - r| 3 + 2 ri 2 ri 3 r23 = .226932. 

log = 9.67795 
log <r i = 1.00903 
log .6745 = 9.82898 
log prod. = 0.51596 
logVl - r| 3 = 9.89110 
log .6745 (r i. 2 3 = 0.62486 
P.E. x.23 = 4.22% 
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The complete regression equation therefore becomes 

• Xi = .546 Xt + .540 X 3 + 12.65 % ± 4.22 %. 

It should be noted that the coefficients .546 and .540 may not 
be compared directly, but that each gives the average change 
in Xi for a unit change in X 3 and X%, respectively, when the 
other variable is held constant. Thus an increase of 1 per 
cent in the high-school record is accompanied on the average 
by an increase of .546 of 1 per cent irt the college record, while 
an increase of one point on the Brown test is accompanied by 
an increase of .540 of 1 per cent in college standing. 

In making a prediction with the above equation it is only 
necessary to substitute values for Xz and Xs- A student, for 
example, may enter the University with a high-school average 
of 80 and a Brown test score of 40, Upon substituting these 
values in this last equation the most probable standing of the 
student in college at the end of the freshman year will be given 
by 77.93 ± 4.22. It is therefore an even chance that his college 
rating will be anywhere from 73.71 to 82.15, and the importance 
of the probable error of estimate is seen in placing a reservation 
upon the accuracy of the prediction. For a second student with 
a high-school average of 90 and a Brown score of 50 we find, 
similarly, Xi = 88.79 ± 4.22. Here it is an even chance that this 
student's college average will be between 84.57 and 93.01'. 

The question sometimes arises, Why predict the college stand- 
ing of students when it is already known in this problem? The 
standing of only the sample observed is known, however. This 
criterion is used as a basis for determining the regression equa- 
tion by means of which predictions may be’made with similar 
groups for which the college standing is unknown . It is assumed, 
therefore, that other groups will possess the same characteristics 
as the sample studied so that the equation may also be applied 
to them. Needless to say, this assumption is often not fulfilled, 
but the forecast by means of the regression equation is one of 
the best that can be made on the basis of past experience. 
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• 4. 'Some Cautions .in the Use of Regression Equations 

v 

Estimates by means of regression equations may fail to be 
reliable for several reasons : 

a. The trend of the data in the observed sample may be im- 
perfectly represented by a linear function. By testing all of the 
zero-order regressions for linearity this objection may be over- 
come. 

b. Data to which the regression equation is applied may not 
be comparable with those of the sample from which the equa- 
tion was derived. This difficulty may be illustrated by the case 
of a high school with unusually low or high standards of mark- 
ing. The use of the equation in the last problem in such a -case 
would give misleading results, since the data were obtained from 
a normal group. It would probably be necessary to work out a 
separate equation for such schools. 

c. The correlations of various orders may be so small that the 
probable error of estimate becomes relatively large. If this con- 
dition prevails predictors having higher correlation with the 
criterion must be sought, or their number must be increased, as 
is evident from inspection of formula (141). 

d. The number of cases in the sample furnishing the predict- 
ing equation may be so small that the regression coefficients are 
unstable. The probable error of b i2 .3 = -546 in the last prob- 
lem is given by formula (97) of Chapter XIII, that is, 


or 


P.E.^is.1 — .6745 


= .6745 


ffl-23 

<r 2.3 Vn 

<Tl VS 123 


<r 2 (1 - r&) VN 
&12.3 = .546 ± .104. 


= .104, 


The value of the regression coefficients based on a very large 
number of cases might therefore differ considerably from the 
values actually found in a small sample of 75, which was used 
here chiefly for numerical illustration.’ 
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The above difficulties may be illustrated by an example taken 
from a study by Dr. W. R. Burgess.* The predicted variable 
was years of teacher training beyond high school, regression 
equations for which were formed with time as the predicting 
factor. In Fig. 69 the data and regression line for one state 
are shown. By means of the latter, Dr. Burgess predicted that 
in 1950 the average teacher in Montana would have 1.36 years 
of training beyond high school. 

It should be observed, however, that the data do not furnish 
a linear trend for the period studied, and the regression line 
is therefore a bad fit. 

Furthermore, the forecast* 
has been obtained from a 
ten-year period and has 
been projected forty years 
beyond the range of ob- 
servation. The assump- 
tion that the educational 
conditions in Montana 
from 1920 to 1950 will 
be comparable with those 
from 1910 to 1920 is un- 
warranted and the prediction is therefore probably worthless. 

The correlation between teacher-preparation index and time 
is necessarily small, thus giving a relatively large error in esti- 
mate, and finally, although the totar number of observations is 
large, the probable error of a regression coefficient as small as 
.006 is such as to render its value of doubtful significance. 

If predictions of the above type are to be made, the trend for 
the data studied must be approximately linear and the projec- 
tion made only a short time beyond the range of observation. 

*W. R. Burgess, "Trends of Teacher Preparation/ 1 Journal of Educational 
Research, October* 1921, p. 181. 


Index 

1.80 

1.60 


1.00 

.80 


* • • 

% fl-=_006x _ 

* 

• 

M, * 


1910 19111912 19131914 191519101917191819191920 

Year 

Fig. 69. Regression line for Burgess data 
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5. Partial Regression Equations for Four Variables 


When four variables are involved, the regression equation 
for predicting X\ from X 2 , X 3 , and X± may be obtained from 
formula (139) and written in the form 

Xi = 112 . 34 ^^X 2 + ^ 13 . 24 C ri ' 2 * X 3 + r 14.23 X 4 + C. 

(72.34 CT3.24 04.23 


The standard deviations are obtained from (141), giving 
(r 1 \/T— j 


X\ = ri2.: 


■ r i z sVT- 


34 


r 2 

r 14.3 


^vi-rivr^ 


X 2 


24.3 


+ T 13.24 


< ri V 7 ! — r^v/l 


*»Vi -i&vT- 


^.2 


x 3 


, _ o-i y/i — Vi — v ( ^ 

+ r 14.23 y — ; = ^4+ L. 


a 4 Vl-r^ Vl- 

{Regreasion equation in four variables in terms of partial correlations} 


■ J'34.2 


(150) 


In order to calculate the regression coefficients for equation 
(150) it is first necessary to compute the required partial-corre- 
lation coefficients of first-order and second-order and then sub- 
stitute in the above expression for the regression coefficients. 
The value of the constant term C is then readily determined 
from formula (146). 

This procedure may be the easiest and most direct, especially 
when the partial correlations are needed for other purposes. 
Another method will next be presented, however, because stu- 
dents often find it very convenient. The new formulas have 
two advantages over (150) : all the operations involved are fully 
expressed, and nothing but zero-order correlation coefficients 
and standard deviations are required in the calculation. It is 
therefore only necessary to make straightforward substitutions 
of these values. Since the formulas for the correlation and re- 
gression coefficients involve the same expressions, we may begin 
with the former. 
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Returning first to the general formula (135) for partial cor- 
relation, we may write 

Tl2, 34 : 


ri2.3 — r 14.37*24.3 


\/(l ~ Lu) (1 ^ 24 . 3 ) 

Upon substituting the values for the coefficients of first-order 
in this expression, we find 

- risr a3 - m Tta + + rur23) 


^12.34=— 

V ~ fit - ri, + 2 r ia r 14 r 3t )(l-r| 3 - r* 4 -r 3 2 4 + 2 r a3 r M r 31 ) 

Sl 2.34 

— — — > 

VS 13 I 1 S 234 

and, similarly, 

^i3p — ria r i 3 — + r2i( r i* r u + r u r 23) v 


(151a) 


ri3.2i= 


and 


W 0 ~ ^24 +2 — r 23 ~' r 24 ~ r 3 t + 2 ^23^24^34) 

Sl3.24 . 

= — — t 

VS 124 S 23 I 


fH.Z3 = 


^14(1 — - ^ 12^24 ~~ ^ 13 r 34 + ^ 23 ( r 12 r 34 + r ia r 24 ) 

'\/( 1 "“ r 12 — r 13 _r 23 + 2r 12 r l3 r 23)(l“'r23 _ ' r 24^ r 3r+27’23 r 24 r 34) 
Sl4.29 


(151b) 


(151c) 


VoiZ 3 >S 234 

{Second-order correlate wemcients in terms of zero-order coefficients} 


where Si 2.34 = ri 2 (l — ^| 4 ) — mr23 — r 14^24 + r 3 4(ri3r 2 4 + ri 4 r 2 3 ) 
and S 134 = 1 — r L 2 3 - rf 4 — r 3 2 4 + 2 r 13 ri 4 r 34 , etc., as used in for- 
mula (147). It will be noted that seven different expressions of 
the form indicated by S 12.34 and S 134 are required for the com- 
putation of the three correlation coefficients. 

Similar expressions for the partial regression coefficients are 
next obtained by the use of a general reduction formula, 


&12.S4 ■ • • n 

_ ri2.34 -- (n— 1) — fln.34- ’(n-I>rgn.34 - (n — l)<ri,g4-- (n-1) 

Oa.34...(n-l) 

{Reduction formula for regression coefficient} 


( 152 ) 


Applying this formula and making use of (141), we find 


_ ai [ ri2.3 — ri4.3r24 


bl 2 .34=- 
<T 2 


1 - r 2 2 4.3 


J3 


vm, 

VW 3 
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and upon substituting the values for first-order correlations, 
there results 


oi ria(l — r s 2 j) — — TuTm + >*34 (r 13^24 + 04 ^ 23 ) 

02 L 1 ~ i'^-r^-r^-t-2r 2 ar ! }4r34 


q~i S 1234 
<Ta S234 


(153 a) 


and, similarly, 

ci [ > 13 (l - r&) - riz^ - ri 4 r 3 4 + ^(rial's* + ri4r 83 ) ~[ 
1 — r| 3 — -)- 2 r 23^24^34 


= ^ - 


and 


0-3 L 

<Tl Sl3 24 | 
C3 S234 


J 


(153b) 


614 


23 


_ cti r ri 4 (l — ^ 23 ) — Ti 2 rte - risrs 4 + + r 13^) 1 


tr 4 L 

O’! Sl4.23 


1 — 7 <2$ 7<n — F34 + 2 f 23^24^34 


J 

(153 c) 


04 Sg34 

(Second-order regression coefficients in terms of zero-order coefficients} 


The advantage of these last equations becomes apparent from 
the fact that only four different quantities, Si 2.34 and S 234 , are 
required for the complete solution of a given regression equation. 
The constant term C is of course given by 

C = Afi — 612 . 34 M 2 — & 13 . 24 M 3 — 614 . 23 M 4 . 


The standard error of estimate may be written 

01.234 = ffi \/(l - rli) (1 - r^ 2 ) (1 - r/ 423 ) 

by the use of equation (141). Upon substituting the value for 
r 14. 23 from (151c) and expressing 7 - 13.2 in terms of zero-order 
coefficients, there results, after simplification, 

Standard deviation of) 
third-order in terms of V (154) 
zero-order coefficients J 

and by permuting the subscripts, 


O' 1.234 


ffl Sl23iS2S4 ~ S14.23 . , 
\ (1-^)S234 ’ 


^2.134 


= (r /SmSm 
N1 (1 — r 


-S? 


24.13 


4)s 


etc. 


134 
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The complete solution of the regression equation in four vari- 
ables, together with the partial correlation coefficients, is thus 
accomplished by calculating seven quantities, S12.34 and Sm, 
based upon zero-order values. 

As an illustrative example we may take a four-variable 
problem worked out by Mr. J. W. Hoge in a term paper. The 
problem was to predict success in plane geometry from alge- 
braic ability, arithmetical ability, and intelligence. The group 
consisted of fifty high-school sophomores. 

A list of the variables used may be given as follows : 

X\ = criterion = cumulative score on eight units of work in 
plane geometry covering a six months’ period. 

X 2 = the cumulative score on three algebra tests covering 
the four fundamental operations and the solution of linear and 
quadratic equations. 

X 3 = score on the Reavis-Breslich arithmetic test. 

A 4 = intelligence quotient on the Otis Self-Administering test. 

The zero-order correlation coefficients, standard deviations, 
and means are given in the following table : 


Table 80. Data from Mr. Hoge’s Paper 


Zero-Order 

Correlations 

Standard 

Deviations 

Means 

Partial 

Correlations for 
Subsequent Use 

n 2 = .54 

G i =35,5 

Mj = 224.4 


m = .49 

<t 8 = 6.87 

Mi -- 41.32 

ri8,a = .258 

rn = .41 
>■23 — .58 

T24 = .29 

TS4 — .50 

cTg = 21.28 
<t a — 8.49 

Ma = 81,52 

Mi ~ 113.88 

1 

rM .23 = .234 


Returning to equations (153), we shall first work out the 
regression coefficients for the equation 

Xi = &12.34A2 4 - &13.24A3 + &14.23-X4 + U. 

Upon substituting the zero-order correlation coefficients we find 
S 12.34 = .192, S13.24 = .0779, S 14,23 = .1095, and S234 — .498. 
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The values for the regression coefficients may then be written 

7 35.5 v .192 i qq i 35.5 .0779 

612.34 - 6 g7 X 49g 1.99, 613.24 21 2g X 49g .26 , 


and 


h 35.5 ,1095 qiq 

&14 ' 23 8.49 X .498 '- 919 ‘ 


The equation for the constant term C then gives 
C = 224.4 - 1.99 X 41.32 - .261 x 81.52 - .919 X 113.88 = 16.2, 


and the complete regression equation is thus written, 

Xi = 1.99 X 2 + .261 X& + .919 X 4 + 16.2. 

In order to obtain the standard error of estimate a 1.234, the 
quantity Si 23 is required, and the latter will be worked out in 
computing the partial correlation as follows : 

S 123 = .439, S 124 = .585, Si34 = .543. 


Substituting the necessary values in equations (151), we find 
.192 . .077.9 


f 12.34 = 
and 


~ .369, ri3.24 = , 

Vi543 X .498 V.585 X .498 

.1095 

ri4,23 - V.439 x .498 “ ,234 ’ 


= .144, 


The value for (ri .234 from formula (154) becomes 


35, 




2 18622 - .011990 
.6636 x .498 


28.1, 


so that the probable error of estimate is .6745 x 28.1 = 19.0. 

This large error of estimate is due to the wide range (134-276) 
and large standard deviation (35.5) of the cumulative geometry 
scores as well as to the low intercorrelation of the tests. 

By dropping intelligence as a predictor the regression equa- 
tion becomes Xi = 1.99 X 2 + -444 X 3 + 106.0 ± 19.5, with only 
a slightly larger error of estimate. The estimate from three 
variables is thus more reliable than the estimate from two 
variables, but on account of the small difference it is hardly 
worth while using more than the two predicting variables in 
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such a.problem, Correlations of the order .5 between criterion 
and predictor are usually necessary before additional variables 
increase the reliability of the estimate to any appreciable extent. 

In order to assist the student in working out any regression, 
coefficients by the above method with four variables, a com- 
plete set of values is given in Table 81. 


Table 81. Regression Coefficients of Second-Order Expressed 
in Terms of Zero-Order Coefficients 


bl2.3l - 
&13-24 = 

bii.aa = 
621.34 = 
623.14 = 

624.13 = 
631.24 = 

632.14 - 

634.12 = 

bil. 23 - 

642.13 = 
643.12 ; 


Cl 


f 1*12(1 — T4*2) — r laraa — rwta* + ratCry&rat 4- 714723)1 

<7 1 Si2.34 

L 1 — T23 2 — T24 Z — 734* + 2 723724734 J 

rri3(l — T24 2 ) — 712723 ~ 7J4734 + 721 (712734 + r:H723)l 

(7 2 iS'234 

O'] Si 3.24 

L 1 — f23 2 — f24 2 — ^34 2 + 2 723724734 J 

rn4(l — 723 2 ) “ 712724 — ri3T34 + 723(712734 4- 713724)] 

(73 S 234 
_ (7 1 Sl4.23 

L 1 — m 2 — 724* — r34 2 + 2 723724734 

rri2(l - ra4 2 ) — 73371a — 7247 m + 7-34(723714 + r^fia)] 

(7 4 S234 
_ <72 S 12-34 

L 1 — HO 2 - 7 u Z — 734 2 + 2 T197I4734 J 

rr2a(l - ru z ) — 7i2ri3 — 734734 + 714(712734 + 724713)] 

(7 1 S 134 

_ <72 S23.14 

L 1 — 7ia 2 “ T\4 2 — 734 2 -+■ 2 713714734 J 

r 724(1 — 7la 2 ) — 712714 — 723734 + 713(712734 + 7237 m)] 

<7z Sl34 
(72 S24.13 

L 1 — 7l3 2 — 7i4 Z — 734 s + 2 713714734 J 

rri3 (1 — 734 2 ) — 723712 — 734714 + 724(723714 + 734712)1 

1 04 S 134 

<73 S 13.24 

V 1 — 712 2 — 7i4 2 “ 724 2 + 2 712714724 J 

{723(1 ~ 7(< 2 ) — 713712 — 734724 + 714 (7*13/24 + 7347)2)^. 

(7l S 124 
| _ <73 S23.14 

L 1 — 7l2 2 — 7 m 2 — T24 2 + 2 712714724 J 

|T34(1 — 7 | 2 2 ) — 713714 — 723724 + 712(713724 + 723714)] 

<72 S 124 
, _ 0*3 S34-12 

L 1 — 712 2 — 7t4 2 — 724 2 + 2 712714724 J 

rri4(l — 7 2 3 2 ) — 724712 — 734713 + 72a(7247l3 +■ T347l2>‘ 

<74 Si 24 

J _ (74 Sl4.23 

L 1 — 7l2 2 — 7i3 2 — 723 2 + 2 712713723 - 

T 724(1 — 7 1 3 2 ) — 7|47l2 — 734723 + 713(714723 + 704712)" 

1 <7l S 123 

I _ <74 S 24.13 

l \ — 7Y4 2 — TlU 11 — m 2 + 2, 712T1-3T23 

[734(1 — 7i2 2 ) — 774713 — 724723 + 712(714723 + T24713)' 

1 _ <74 S 34.12 


<73 l 


<73 S223 


Another example of four-variable regression is furnished by 
Burt's data in section 2 , The equation for estimating theBinet 
score from the remaining scores is given by Burt* in the form 
Binet = .54 school work + .33 intelligence (reasoning) + .11 age, 
the variables being taken from the mean of the whole set and 


* Op. cit. p. 183. 
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all expressed in age units. A year's increase in educational age 
is therefore accompanied on the average by .54 of a year of in- 
crease in mental age, and a year’s increase in intelligence by 
.33 of a year in mental age, etc. Since all the variables are in 
the same unit and the total of the coefficients happens to be 
almost unity, Burt makes the following interpretation : "Of the 
gross result, then, one ninth is attributable to age, one third to 
intellectual development and over half to school attainment, 
... or in determining the child’s performance on the Binet- 
Simon scale, intelligence can bestow but little more than half 
the share of school, and age but one third the share of intelli- 
gence” (op. cit. p. 183). 

These results have been seized upon by the antagonists of 
intelligence tests as showing that the Binet scale measures 
chiefly school work and not intelligence, as already noted in 
section 2 ; but the difficulties involved in such interpretation 
become apparent when other equations such as that for pre- 
dicting age are given. Thus, age = .15 Binet -f .51 school 
work -f .03 intelligence.* Are we to conclude from this result 
that over half a child’s age is "attributable” to school work, 
one sixth to Binet, and only a small fraction to intelligence? 
Such a conclusion is absurd, but it is logically as sound as 
Burt’s inference regarding his equation. 

Regression coefficients of any order merely show the average 
change in the dependent variable for a unit change in the inde- 
pendent variable to which they are attached, the remaining 
variables being constant. If these coefficients are obtained for 
a set of variables all in the same units the relative value of 
the several predictors may be compared as they affect the esti- 
mate. Thus "school work” is five thirds as valuable as "intelli- 
gence” in forecasting mental age, and five times as valuable as 

* For the derivation of this equation and other critical comment see Holzinger 
and Freeman, " The Interpretation of Burt’s Regression Equation," Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, December, 1925. For further discussion see also G. H. Thomson, 
"The Interpretation of Burt’s Regression Equation," and Holzinger and Freeman, 
"Rejoinder," Journal of Educational Psychology, May and September, 1926, 
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chronological age used for the same purpose. This is quite 
a different interpretation, however, from Burt's, in which 
regression coefficients are regarded as representing the parts of 
the independent variables going to make up the total of the 
dependent variable. 

It must be kept in mind that ordinarily only a few of the 
possible predicting variables are used in an estimate ; also, that 
the regression coefficients will change whenever a new variable 
is added, provided the partial correlations involved are not 
zero. This may be illustrated by beginning with the equation 
for Binet scores on school work, which is approximately of the 
form : Binet = .9 school work. According to Burt’s reasoning, 
nine tenths of Binet will then be "attributed to school work.” 
The addition of new variables, however, will reduce this share 
to .7, then to .54, and much lower if enough predictors are 
taken which have some partial correlation with Binet. 

6. Multiple Correlation 

The correlation between a set of observed values such as 
given by Xi and the predicted values from the regression 
equation 

Xl = f>i2.34-”n-X2+ &13.24-”n^3 + 1 ' • + f>ln.23”‘ Cl 

is known as multiple correlation and is denoted by Ri (2 34 - •■«). 
It may be shown * that 

*.«"• = <1M) 

but a more convenient form for calculation is given by 

= O’ — f 12 ) (1 “ r 13.a) (l — r 14.2a) ‘ ■ * (l — I' ln.23 • • ■ (156) 

{Computation form for K} 

which follows at once from equation (141). 


* y ule, op, cjtv p. 248, 
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One use of multiple^ correlation is in showing how closely X\ 
can be expressed as a linear function of X «, X 3 • • ■ Xn. If X\ 
coincides, with the predicted X t for all the observations, the 
standard error of estimate becomes zero and Riw-n) by 
formula (155) will equal unity. If, on the other hand, the 
residuals Xi — Xi are so large that their standard deviation 
<ri.23--.n approaches ai, the value of i?i<2 3 .-n) will approach 
zero. The multiple-correlation coefficient thus gives an alter- 
native method for determining the reliability of an estimate 
from a regression equation. 

In order to illustrate the use of these formulas, we may return 
to the data given in section 5 for predicting success in geom- 
etry. Considering that Xi is to be estimated from Xi and X3, 
we may substitute n 2 = .54 and ri 3 . 2 = .258 in equation (156), 
giving 

1 - «i(23, = [1 — (-54) 2 ][1 - (.258) 2 ]. 

The calculation is very easily done with the aid of Holzinger’s 
Table VI, thus : 

log [1 - (,54) 2 ] = 9.85028 
log ft - (.258) 2 ] = 9.97008 
log [1 - = 9.82036 

.’. f?i(2 3 ) — .582. 

It is only necessary to add the logarithms and look up the value 
for R corresponding to their sum ; for example, for the logarithm 
9.82038 in Table VI we obtain R = .582, the answer being correct 
to three places. 

In estimating Xi from Xi, X 3 , and X4 the equation will be 
1 - tfi 2 <234) = (1 - r i 2 2 ) (1 - ri 2 3. 2 ) (1 - r, 2 4.2 3 ) • The necessary arith- 
metic is therefore 

log[l- (,54) 2 ] = 9.85028 
log [1 - (.258)2] = 9.97008 
log [1 - (.234) 2 ] = 9.97554 
log [1 - Rt ( 234)] = 9.79590 

IZi(234) = .6 12. 
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When (j 1.234 has already been computed by formula (154), 
it is of course necessary only to substitute this result in for- 
mula (155). 

The regression coefficients are the best possible weights which 
can be assigned to the variables X%, X& ■ • ■ X n in making a 
linear prediction for Xi. The multiple-correlation coefficient, 
therefore, gives a useful measure of the correlation which can 
be expected from pooling the predictive tests in the form of 
a regression equation. Thus in the above example the coeffi- 
cients .582 and .612 measure the reliability of estimates from 
pooling two and three predictors in the best linear form. 
The gain in reliability is very slight, however, when a third 
variable is added, a conclusion which was reached also by com- 
paring the probable errors of estimate; 19.5 and 19.0. 

An interesting application of the method of multiple correla- 
tion is given in the volume on Psychological Testing in the 
United States Army,* where the possibility of increasing the 
correlation between the Beta scale and the Stanford-Binet 
test is determined. The necessary zero-order coefficients are 
given in the following table. 


Table 82. Correlations of Beta Tests with Stanford-Binet 
Mental Age and with Each Other (653 Cases) 



1 

2 

3 1 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Stanford-Binet 

.465. 

.545 

.614 

.639 

.622 

1 ,586 

.610 

.572 

Beta Tests 


1 





i 


1. Maze 


, .477 

.522 

.514 

.457 

| .490 

1 .510 

.476 

2. Cube 


1 

.632 

.576 

.660 

.556 

1 .592 

.551 

3. X-0 series 


1 


.689 

.670 

.584 

1 .597 

.619 

4. Digit symbol 


i 



.766 

| .654 

l .584 

.695 

5, Number check . . . , . 






| .619 

.521 

.703 

6. Picture 







' .555 

.569 

7. Geometrical 








.559 

8. Spot pattern 










* Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV (1921), p. 387. 
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Upon applying the 'multiple-correlation formula (155) it was 
found that R»( 12345078 ) = .731, which is the highest corre- 
lation obtainable between Stanford-Binet and the best linear 
weighting of the eight Beta tests. The correlation between the 
unweighted pool of these eight teste and the Binet test was .728, 
showing that very slight improvement is made by weighting 
such components. 

The writers of the above report then decided to eliminate 
certain teste as suggested by the results from the partial cor- 
relations and thus obtain a shorter and possibly as good a test 
with unweighted items as with the whole battery weighted or 
unweighted. By empirical trial they found : (1) elimination of 
test 8, r(Stanford X Beta) = .726 ; (2) elimination of tests 8 
and 2, r (Stanford X Beta) = .723; (3) elimination of tests 8, 
2, and 1, r(Stanford x Beta) = .723. Thus the simple pool of 
five of the Beta teste gave almost as good results as the best 
weighting of all eight. 

The final form suggested was to use a non-weighted pool of 
six of the Beta tests, dropping test 8 and giving test 1 one half 
the weight of the rest. The correlation for this last result with 
the Binet scale was .727, which is only slightly less than the 
best value, .731. 

Some important properties of multiple correlation may next 
be shown by returning to equation (156). It is apparent that 
every parenthesis on the right is smaller than unity, provided 
none of the partial, correlations be equal to zero. Hence 

1 — 7^1(23 . • ■ n) ^ 1 r 12> 

1 — 3 . • • *) < 1 — r 13.2> 

and 1 — 7^1(23- ••»> ^ 1 *"i 4 . 23 > etc. 

Similarly, 1 — R^ 3Z ... n) < 1 - rf 3 , 

and 1 — 7 ?j{ 42 . r . 1 etc. 

The multiple-correlation coefficient R cannot, therefore, be 
smaller than any partial coefficient of zero or of a higher order, 
and it is usually considerably larger. 
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If the coefficients r^, r 13 • • • ri„ are all equal and are denoted 
by r iT , and if the coefficients T 23 , ru • • • r^-iyn are also equal 
and are denoted by r xz , it also follows from (155) that 

Multiple-correlation "] 
coefficient for equal J- (151) 
coefficients J 

In case C is to be predicted from n other variables, n — 1 may 
be replaced by n in formula (157), giving 

Pc<m — "> = '«* yfi + J l)Txx ’ (158) 

which is the same result as that obtained in equation (51) of 
Chapter IX. 

If the numerator and denominator under the radical of equa- 
tion (158) be divided by n, and then n be allowed to approach 
infinity, we find that 


Pl(23 




n — 1 


+ (n — 2)r z 


Pl'<123 ...») 



Limiting value for \ - Q ,. 

(1B8) when n~^co j 


These last two equations are useful in estimating the limits 
for prediction. Suppose, for example, that there are 50 unre- 
lated environmental conditions, each correlated to the extent of 
.05 with human physical traits. (r„ = 0, and r Cz — .05). Upon 
substituting in (158), we find R — .05V50 = .35. In actual prac- 
tice, however, there is a correlation of about .5 between such 
environmental conditions, so that by using (159) we find R = .07 ; 
that is, an infinity of such conditions increase the correlation 
from .05 to only .07. 

The best results are of course obtained by seeking predic- 
tors which correlate high with the criterion and low amongst 
themselves. Thus, if r Cl = .6, r« = .4, and n = 10, we find, from 
equation (158), that R— .88. Arbitrary values may be substi- 
tuted in this formula, giving a result greater than unity; but, 
from the constitution of the whole set of variables, this can- 
not occur in actual practice. 
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7. Solution by Determinants 

d 


While the methods of calculation shown thus far are probably 
as convenient as any up to four variables, another procedure will 
next be given in which determinants are employed. The student 
who is familiar with the theory of determinants and who has the 
use of a calculating machine may find this method fairly rapid. 

The chief function used is the determinant of all the zero- 
order correlations given by 


til 

T21 

T$\ ••• 

Tn 1 

ru 

r*2 

^32 • ■ • 

TnZ 

Ha 

Hz 

T33 

TnS 

ru 

• • * 

f*2n 

• • • ii« 

r nTt 


r Determinant') 
•I of zero-order L 
l coefficients J 


(160) 


A minor such as A 12 is obtained by striking out all the coeffi- 
cients in the row and column common to ri 2 . A cofactor, A i} , is 
equal to the minor A„ with the sign that would be attached in 
expanding the determinant. Thus the three-rowed determinant 


A = 


m V 21 r 31 
r\% faa 


^13 ^23 733 


/Determinant fori 
l three variables /. * 1 ' 


may be written A = r n An - r l2 A lz + nsAxa 
or A — rnAn + rj 2 A] 2 H-ri3Ai3 


~ fill 

7*22^321 . / iv 

. +ru(-l) 

|r 23 r 31 

!+ ^13 

r 2 ir 3 i 


|r23^33| 

^23^3 

1 

r 2 2r 3 2 

= fill 

J22TZ$ — r 23 ) + T 12 (V 137*23 

~ 7*12733) 


+ r 13(1*12^3 — ri 3 r 2 2 ). 

Simplifying this last expression, we find that 


which, of course, is the same as S 323 of section 5. 
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With a similar notation Professor Pearson* has shown that 


— Al2 

T 12.34 • • « n = ’ 

VAhA 2 2 


(163) 

—Aik , 

ri *,34 n = r — ==• 

vAnA^ 


(164) 



(165) 

o'i.ea . . . n — vi Vl — R 2 

&12.34 ■ . . n — A 

An °2 

(166) 

(167) 

^ — Aik&\ 

Ol k.23 n = . — ’ 

An 


(168) 


These formulas will next be illustrated by the problem in pre- 
icting geometrical success. Arranging the zero-order coeffi- 
ients from Table 80 in the form of a determinant, we have 


1 

.54 

.49 

.41 

.54 

1 

.58 

.29 

.49 

.58 

1 

.50 

.41 

.29 

.50 

1 



'his may be worked out by reducing to a determinant of lower 
rder. 

Multiplying each row by the reciprocals of the items in the 
rst columns, we have 


Reciprocal of 






Column 1 

Column 1 






1 


1 

0.54 

0.49 

0.41 

X 1.000 

1.852 

A = 

1 

1.852 

1.074 

0.537 

X .54 

2.041 


1 

-1.184 

2.041 

1.020 

X .49 

2.439 


1 

0.707 

1.220 

r* 

CO 

<r> 

X .41 


[f all the elements of a row (or column) are multiplied by the 
ime number n, the determinant is multiplied by n.) 

•0.* Unpublished lecture noted, ‘ 1 
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Next, subtract the elements of the first row from those of each 
of the other three rows (this leaves the value of A unchanged). 

1 0.54 0.49 0.41 
0 1.312 0.584 0.127 
A " 0 0.644 1.551 0.610 
0 0.167 0.730 2.029 
= .1085[1.312(1.551 X 2.029 - .73 X .61) 

- .644 (.584 X 2.029 - .127 X .73) 

+ .167(.584 X .61 - .127 X 1.551)] = .3112. 

The determinant can of course be reduced to two rows before 
expanding, but the arithmetic from the three-rowed value above 
is very rapid on a machine. 

The other determinants required may be worked out in a 
similar way, that is, 


1 

.58 

.29 



.54 

.49 

.41 

.58 

1 

.50 

= + .498, 

A 12 = 

.58 

1 

.50 

.29 

.50 

1 



.29 

.50 

1 


X .1085 = 


1.312 0.584 0.127 
0.644 1.551 0.610 
0.167 0.730 2.029 


X .1085 


Also, A 22 = + .543, A 33 = + .585, Am = + .439, A« = - .0779, 
and Am = + .1095, so that A 12 — — .192, A 13 = — .0779, and 
An = — .1095. 

Substituting these values in formulas (163) to (168), we find 


+ .192 

ri2.34 — ~y====. ~ .369, 


1" 13.24 = 


>■ 14.23 


V.498 X .543 
+ .0779 
V~498 X .585' 
+ .1095 


ftl<234) 


.234 = 35.5 


.3112 
.498 ‘ 


3112 

498 


.144, 

.234, 

.612, 

= 28.1. 


P.E. 1.234 = .6745 Cl. 234 = 19.0.- 


and 
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Also, 


and 


612,34 

613,24 


+ .192 35.5 
.498 6.87 ~ 
■f .0779 35.5 
.498 21.28 


1.99, 

- . 261 , 


614.23 — 


4- .1095 X 35.5 , 

.498 X 8.49 


It should be noted that the above results agree with those 
found in section 5 , sinceAj2 = Sz2.34, Aj 3 = — 813.24, A14 = 813.23, 
An = 8234, A 22 ” 8134, A 33 = Si 24 i and A44 = 8123. 

When more than four variables are involved, it is probably 
best to use reduction formulas of the type 


and 


7*12.246 = 


7*12.34 ~ ri6.34r 26.34 
V^[l — 7 * 16 . 34 ] [1 ~ r 28.34] 


r* Partial cor-' 

< relation of • 
l third-order . 


(169) 


&12.346 = 


(7*12.34 — r 15.347*25.34) 0*1 Vl r?3 >/l — rf 4 ,3 ^ 1iym 
(1-^34) 1 ; 

{Regression coefficient of third-order} 


and carry out the arithmetic on a calculating machine with the 
aid of Miner’s Tables. The computation is not only easier than 
by determinants, but the checks r l2 .34 = r 12.43 etc. already 
noted can be conveniently made. A good example of a corre- 
lation problem in five variables is given in Pearl's "Medical 
Statistics and Biometry,” p. 329 , while other methods of 
calculation may be found in Kelley’s "Statistical Method,” 
chap. xi. 


EXERCISES 

1. Data: 113 pupils (67 boys and 46 girls). Variables, (1) age, 
(2) weight, (3) standing height, (4) sitting height. Correlations, 
r« = .75, 7*13 = .85, ru = ,79, 7*23 ~ .89, r 2i = .90, r 3 4 — .94. 


Work out the partial correlations of the second-order. 

( 7 * 12.34 = ““ .007, ri3.24 = .50, 7 * 14.23 = — .04, 

7*23. 14 = .26, 7*24.13 = .41, 7*34.12 = >63. 

Ans.) 
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2. Calculate the first-order and second-order partial-correlation 
coefficients from the following data : 


kO 

II 

OO 

Tl 3 = 

.45, 

r 14 = 

.40, 723 = 

.48, r 2 i = .29, 

734 = 

?12.3 

.720" 


= .73 

723.1 — 

.231" 



^12.4 = 

.757. 

^ 712.34 

723.4 — 

.403, 

y 723.14 = 

.27 

7l3.2 = 

.1381 


= .01 

724.1 = 

-.038-] 



7*13.4 = 

.309 J 

p 7 13.24 

724,3 = 

.054 J 

>724.13 = 

7*14,2 = 

.2911 

I 

= .26 

734.1 — 

.4151 


.44 

7*14.3 = 

.218; 

> 7i 4 .23 

734.2 = 

.454 J 

■734.12 = 


3. Given ; r 12 = — ,481, 
7*23 = d - -374, 


ria = - .697, 
7*24 = + .363, 


r u — - .494, 

f3i = + .286, 


<7i = 34.48, 
Mi = 99.94, 


o"2 — 2.89, 
M 2 - 73.54 


<t 3 = 2.58, 
M 3 = 78.23, 


cr 4 = 2.79, 
M 4 = 77.39. 


Verify the following results : 

Xi = 1093 - 2.09 X 2 - 7.40 X 3 - 3.36 X 4 , 
c"i.234 — 21.69, Ri ( 234 ) — .778. 


4. The following regression equation was obtained by F. L. 
Whitney (Journal of Educational Research , May, 1923) : 

Xi = 23.218 + .004 X 2 - .038X 3 - .115X4 + .915 X 5 + 1.403 X# 

- .085X 7 ± 3.02. 

Predict the teaching success of a student with the following records : 

Xi (to be predicted) = score on a rating scale. 

X 2 = 80 = intelligence score, 

X 3 = 89.4 = high-school academic record, 

X 4 =.8.7 = normal-school academic record, 

X& = 8.5 = normal-school professional record, 

X * = 8.6 = student-teaching record, 

X 7 = 9.0 = measure of physique. " 

(Xi = 38.2 ± 3.02. AnsX 

Interpret the regression coefficients. Do good academic work and 
good physique interfere with good teaching? 

5. Derive the formula # 1 ( 23 ) — / fl2 ~^~ ri3 ■ 

6. Derive formulas (151a), (151b), and (151c). 

7. Derive formulas (157), (158), and (159). 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE ELEMENTS OF CURVE-FITTING 
1. Introductory 

The investigator in many fields of science is frequently inter- 
ested to determine the mathematical curve underlying his data. 
Such a curve is not only desirable in furnishing the theoretical 
law to which the observations conform, but is also of practical 
value as a basis for estimation. In the fields of education and 
psychology examples are furnished by learning curves, physical 
and mental growth curves, and frequency distributions. It is 
important to know the general laws of mental growth as well 
as to predict the standing of individuals of a given group, and 
for such purposes it is usually necessary to fit the data with a 
curve whose constants depend upon the observations. The 
plot of the experimental data often suggests some mathemati- 
cal function which will be a good approximation to the observed 
material, allowing for the minor fluctuations in sampling. The 
problem is then to select the type of curve which is to be fitted 
to the data and to obtain its equation by appropriate methods. 
The suitability of the curve selected may finally be determined 
by tests for goodness of fit. 

The choice of the proper sort of mathematical function will 
depend a great deal upon the worker's experience in curve- 
fitting and the accuracy of fit required. It is a well-known 
fact that by putting as many constants into the equation as 
there are observations the resulting curve will pass through all 
the observed points. If this is done, however, an extremely 
complicated function will result and the minor fluctuations, 
which should be smoothed out, will be given undue emphasis. 
It is therefore better to use a simple function involving only' a 

317 
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few constants, securing in this way a smoothing or graduation 
of the data which allows for the small fluctuations of sampling. 

In the present chapter we shall introduce several of these 
simple curves and show how they may be fitted to the observed 
data. The observations to be fitted may consist of a series of 
points resulting from two measured characters such as the 
amount learned in a given time, or they may be given in the 
form of a frequency distribution. Three types of curves will be 
presented for fitting data of the first sort, while the normal 
probability curve will be used to illustrate the method of grad- 
uating frequency distributions. It should be noted that these 
curves have been selected from a very large number available 
because they have been found to give good results with certain 
data. They are presented here chiefly for illustration of the 
methods of fitting. 


2. Types op Curves 

In dealing with growth and learning data one of the most 
useful functions is the hyperbola, which for the purpose of curve- 
fitting may be most conveniently written in the form 

Y=—?—+C. {Hyperbola} (171) 
a + oX 

The constants a, b, and c are to be determined from the obser- 
vations. The use of this curve will be illustrated in applying 
the method of averages in section 5. 

Another curve which has been found to give a good approx- 
imation to growth data is the logarithmic growth function, 

Y=a + bX + C log X . (Logarithmic growth function) (172) 

This curve is similar in appearance to (171) and will be shown 
to give approximately as good results with certain data. The 
introduction of the terms a + bX has the effect of raising and 
stretching out horizontally the ordinary logarithmic curve, 
Y'= c log X. 
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A third and very useful function is the nth-order parabola, 

* 

y=Co+ C\X + C 2 X* + C 2 X 3 + • • • + C n X n , {nth-order parabola} (173) 

where the C’s are constants determined by the data. If 
C2 = C3 = • • • = C n = 0, this expression reduces to the equation of 
a straight line ; if C 3 — C4 = • • • = C n = 0, an ordinary parabola 
results ; while if Ct = C5 = ■ • • = C n = 0, a cubic is obtained, etc. 
In the case of regression curves from correlation tables, a very 
good fit is often obtained by the use of the mth-order parabola, 
but the question of how many terms to include musUfrequently 
be decided by trial and error. 

A full, discussion of frequency curves is beyond the scope of 
the present text. We shall therefore confine our illustration 

_ X 2 

in the last section to the normal curve y = yoe 2a \ which is 
already familiar to the reader. 

3. Methods op Curve-Fitting 

The first step in anticipation of curve-fitting is to plot the 
observed data so as to note the trend of the points and to deter- 
mine, if possible, the appropriate curve to use. Having chosen 
some simple form such as described above, it is next necessary 
to determine the approximate values of the constants appear- 
ing in the equation. The methods used for such determina- 
tion will depend upon the degree of accuracy required in the 
fit. If only a rough idea of the trend is required, a free-hand 
curve drawn through the observed points may be sufficient. For 
more accurate results, however, it will be necessary to apply 
certain mathematical methods known as averages, least squares, 
or moments. The first three of these methods will next be 
described, while the method of moments will be treated in 
sections 8 and 9 in dealing with frequency data. 
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- Free-hand Method 

A free-hand curve drawn through the observed points is 
clearly the easiest and simplest method to employ, but as al- 
ready noted it may give results which are quite inaccurate. 
Several workers, moreover, would not agree closely upon the 
same free-hand graduation. 

In drawing a curve through a series of points the fitting is 
often facilitated by the use of curved pieces of celluloid (French 
curves). These may be moved about as the curve is drawn so 
that the largest possible number of observed points lie on the 
curve or deviate equally on either side. 

It sometimes happens that the most elaborate mathematical 
methods fail to give a good fit with certain data over a part of 
the range. In such cases it may be desirable to resort to free- 
hand approximations, possibly in combination with the other 
methods.* 

Method of Averages 

A second and more accurate method of curve-fitting is the 
method of averages. If Y represents an observed ordinate and 
Y denotes an ordinate on the fitted curve, the vertical devia- 
tions Y — Y are known as residuals (see Chapter IX). It is 
<&s3awn^tt , fin Ah? xneAhnd averages* AhrA Ah? "AesA ” .fit .if 
that which makes the algebraic sum of the residuals equal 
to zero. 

In the case of a straight line Y = a + bX the above condition 
requires that 

2(7 - Y) = 2(7 - a - bX) = 0, 
or 2 Y-Na- 527 = 0. (174) 

By dividing data into two parts, two equations of this type may 
be formed and solved for the constants a and b. 

* For an example of this sort Bee an article by the author, "On the Relation of 
Vital Capacity to Certain Psychical Characters/' Biometrika, Vol, XVI, p. 140. 
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While the method of averages may be used with functions 
involving several constants, it will be found most convenient 
when applied to the straight line where only two constants are 
required. This method will be illustrated in detail in section 5. 


Method of Least Squares 

The third and one of the best methods of curve-fitting is 
known as the method of least squares. This procedure, it wijj 
be recalled, has already been used in Chapter IX in obtaining 
the equations of the regression lines. Further illustration will 
now be given for the nth-order parabola. 

If Y represents a value on such a parabola and Y an observa 7 
tion, the problem is to find values of the constants C 0 , Ci, C 2 • ■ • 
C„ such that the sum of the squares of the residuals (Y — Y) 
is as small as possible, that is, to have 

u = 2 { Y — Co — CiX - C 2 X 2 CnX n ) 2 = a minimum. 

This is accomplished by equating to zero the partial deriva- 
tives* of u with respect to Co, C\, C 2 • • ■ C» and thereby ob- 
taining n + 1 equations for the solution of the n + 1 constants. 

Differentiating in this way and setting the obtained results 
equal to zero, we find 

~ = 2 2 ( Y - Co - CiX - C 2 X 2 C n X n ) (- 1) = 0, 

~ = 2S(Y - Co - CiX- C 2 X 2 C n X n ){- X) = 0, 

~ = 2 2( Y - Co — CiX - C Z X 2 C„X")(- X 2 ) = 0, 

~ = 2 S(Y - Co - CiX - C 2 X 2 C n X n ){- X n ) 0 ; 

or, rearranging, 

* See any good calcul us, such as W. A. Granville, Differential and Integral Calculus. 
Ginn nod Company, 
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ST = Co2(l) + Ci2(JQ -KCsSCY 3 ) + • • • + C„2 (■?"), (175 a) 

2 XY= Co 2(Y) + CiS(ja) + C 2 S(* S ) + • • • + C n S(J" +1 ), (175b) 
2* 2 r = CoS(J 2 ) + CiS(AT3) + CaS(J 4 ) + • ■ • + C„2(JT"+®), (175c) 

2P>r= CoS(J n ) + C 1 S(Ar"+ 1 )+C 2 S(^ n+2 )+ • • + C„2(J*"), (175d) 

{Normal equations, unweighted ordinates} 

where 2(1) — the number of ordinates summed. 

These last expressions are known as the normal equations, of 
which there are clearly n + 1 in number. The variable Y is given 
by the observed ordinates taken from a convenient origin, while 
X may also be measured as the deviation • • •, — 3, — 2, — 1, 
0, 1, 2, 3, ■ • • from any arbitrary point. The quantities 2Y, 
2XY, 2X 2 Y, etc., are found in the manner illustrated in sec- 
tion 7, and the n + 1 resulting linear equations are then solved 
for Co, C u C 2 ’ ■ * Cn. 

In the above case it has been assumed that the ordinates Y 
are to be given equal weight. If these are obtained from the 
means of arrays, however, the frequencies f x may need to be 
taken into account. It is then necessary to make the sum 

2(/*Y - Co/* - CifxX - C 2 f x X 2 C n fxX n ) 2 = a minimum, 

giving rise to the following normal equations: 

2 'f*Y = C 0 2(/z) + CiS(/z^) + C 3 2 (/zJ r 2 ) 

+ • • • + C n 2(/,Y"), 

2 f x XY = Co2(/ x JD + Ci'LifrX 2 ) 4- C 2 X(/,y 3 ) 

+ • ■ • + C n 2(/*r’ + 1 ), 


2 f x X”Y = Co2(/ x Y") + Ci2(/ X ^" +1 ) + C 2 Z(f x X n + 2 ) 

+ • • • + C„2(/^ n ). (176c) 

(Nonnal equations, weighted ordinates} 

To distinguish these two methods the former is said to be 
based on unweighted, and the latter on weighted, ordinates. Both 
methods will be fully illustrated in section 7. 


(176 a) 
(176b) 
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In comparing the fit of two or more curves to a given body 
of data, a good test is furnished by finding the squared or mean 
squared sum of the residuals, that is. 


2(Y-y) 2 or 



4. Illustration of the Free-hand Method 

As an example of the free-hand method, we have selected a 
series of seven observations given at the right of Fig. 70. The 
curve was so drawn as to let the points deviate about equally 
on either side. 

Y 
no 

ioo 

90 
80 
70 

, 60 
60 
40 
80 
20 
10 
0 

Fig. 70. A freehand curve drawn through seven observed points 

If an approximation to the equation of such a curve is 
desired, it may often be found by rectification . Thus if the 
desired equation has the form 

f(Y)~a+ bF(X)>* (177) 

* The symbols fLY) F(X) mesa a. function at Y and a function at X. See 
Chapter III, section 5. 
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we may rectify this equation by substituting Y' = f(Y) and 
X'=F(X). The result, 

Y' = a + bX\ ( 178 ) 

will then be a straight line by means of which the constants 
a and b can be determined. The form of the original function 

yly 

100- 

90 - 
80 - 
70- 
00 - 
50 - 
40 - 
30 - 
20 - 
10 - 

6 10 20 80 40 X=X 2 

Fig. 71. Illustrating the method of rectification 

(177) must, of course, be guessed, but if a straight line results 
from (178) the choice is justified. 

In the above problem it looks as if the desired equation might 
be a parabola of the form 

Y=a + bX \ ( 179 ) 

Setting Y'= Y and X' = X 2 , we may then find the plot of 
Y and X 2 to see if a straight line is obtained. 

The graph in Fig. 71 clearly justifies the choice of the parab- 
ola, so that it only remains to obtain the constants a and b . 
Since the first and last points appear to fall on the line, we 
may obtain approximate values for these quantities by solving 
the resulting equations, 5 = a + & and 101 = a + 49 6, giving 
a = 3 and 6 = 2. The equation of the parabola is then 

Y = 3 + 2X 2 . 
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The method of rectification is useful not only in justifying 
the form of the function assumed but in furnishing a simple 
method of obtaining the necessary constants. 


5. Fitting a Learning Curve with a Hyperbola by 
the Method of Averages 

The data used for the present illustration were interpolated 
from a graph* showing the number of words typed in four 
minutes, Y, for various numbers of pages written, X. Inspec- 
tion of Table 83 and Fig. 73, where the data are plotted, sug- 
gests that a hyperbola might be a good fit, and this is the curve 
employed by Thurstone. 

Table 83. Data from L. L. Thurstone’s Experiment in Typewriting 


Total Number of Pages Written 

Words Typed in Four Minutes 
(Average of 51 Subjects) 

250 

148 

230 

145 

210 

138 

190 

133 

170 

130 

150 

120 

130 

113 

110 

110 

90 

99 

70 

90 

50 

73 

30 

60 


39 


Inasmuch as the curve does not pass through the origin, it 
will be necessary to add a constant term to the equation of the 
hyperbola through (0, 0), with the result that 


Y = 


X 

a + bX 


+ c. 


(171) 


*L. L, Thurstone, 11 The Learning Curve Equation/' Psychological Review 
Monographs, Vol. XXV, No. 3 (1919), p. 45, Fig. 5. (Only the odd ordinates were 
Used.) 
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The constant c here represents the skill in typewriting which 
the students have at the beginning of the experiment. 

The above hyperbola may be rectified by selecting a point 
{Xk, Yk) on the curve (or one that looks as if it might fall on 
the curve) and forming the differences 

v _ y = a{X-X t ) 

* (a + 6X)(a + f>X*) 


The hyperbola passing through the point Xk, Y k is therefore 


= (o + bX k ) + 1 (a + bx k )x. 


(180) 


X- X h _ 

Y -Y k 

may also write 


Setting ~ — ~ = Z, a + bX k — m, and ~{a -f bX k ) = n, we 


Z = m + nX, 


(181) 


which is linear in X and Z. Thus if the plot of X and Z ap- 
proximates a straight line, the original data will be approxi- 
mated by the hyperbola (180), and the equation of the latter 
may be obtained from (181) by determining m and n. 


Table 84. Showing the Calculation Necessary for Rectifying 
the Hyperbola Pitted to the Learning-Curve Data 


Pages 

X 

Y = Words 
in 4 Minutes 

X - 1 

BB 

-z 

Y - 39 ~ Z 

250 

13 

148 

12 

109 

.1101 

230 

12 

145 

11 

106 

.1038 

210 

11 

138 

10 

99 

.1010 

m 

Y& 

\%% 


$4 

•Wol 


9 

130 

8 

91 

.0879 

150 

3 

120 

7 

81 

.0864 

130 

7 

113 

6 

74 

.0811 

110 

6 

110 

5 

71 

.0704 

90 

5 

99 

4 

60 

.0667 

70 

4 

90 

3 

51 

.0588 

50 

3 

73 1 

2 

34 

.0588 

30 

2 

60 

1 

21 

.0476 

10 

l 

39 

0 

0 

— 

Total 

63 




.5849 

29 




.3834 
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The calculation for such rectification is shown in Table 84. 
The first point in the series with coordinates Xk = 1, Y* = 39 has 

X 1 

been selected for the origin. In Fig. 72 the values Z — — — ^ 

I oy 

have been plotted with a resulting trend that appears to be 
fairly linear. It now remains to find the equation of the line 
of best average fit. 

By dividing the data 
into two parts and sum- 
ming over each, as shown 
in Table 84, the two equa- 
tions like (181) necessary 
for the determination of 
m and n may be written 

.5849 = 6 m + 63 n 
and .3834 = 6 to + 27 n. 

It will be noted that 2X 
is reduced to 27 when 
only six items are used. 

Subtracting the second 
equation from the first 
to eliminate m, we find 
n = .00560 and, by sub- 
stitution, to = .0387. The required straight line which is shown 
in Fig. 72 then has the equation 

Z = .0387 + .0056 X. 

The equation for the hyperbola may now be written 



Fig. 72. Illustrating the method of rectify- 
ing the hyperbola for Thurstone's data 


or 


X-l 

Y-39 

F = 


.0387 + .0056 X, 

*-l l3 o 
.0387 + .0056* 


(182) 


A list of values for plotting equation (182) is given in Table 85. 
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T^ble: 85. Showing the 'C alculati on or the Ordinates for the 
Hyperbola and Test for Fit by Squared Differences 


X 

.0056 X 

.0066 X 
+ .0387 

(X - 1) + 

(.0056 X 
+.0387) 

y = 

Previous 
Column 
+ 39 

Y-Y 
(Table 04 
FOR Y) 

. (Y - Y) 2 

13 

.0728 

.1115 

108 

147 

1 

1 

12 

.0672 

.1059 

104 

143 

2 

4 

11 

.0616 

.1003* 

100 

139 

-1 

1 

10 

.0560 

.0947 

95 

134 

-1 

1 

0 

.0504 

.0891 

90 

129 

1 

1 

8 

.0448 

.0835 

84 

123 

-3 

9 

7 

.0392 

.0779 

77 

116 \ 

-3 

9 

6 

.0336 

.0723 

69 

108 

2 

4 

5 

.0280 

.0667 

60 

99 ’ 

0 

0 

4 ..... . 

.0224 

.0611 

49 

88 

2 

4 

3 

.0168 

.0555 

36 

75 

-2 1 

4 

2 

.0112 

.0499 

20 

59 

1 

i 

1 

.0056 

.0443 

0 

39 

0 

rt 





- 

2(y-F) 2 = 39 


From Fig. 73, where the hyperbola has been plotted, the fit 
appears to be a very good one. A numerical measure of fit 

is shown in the above 
table by the quantity 

S(Y - Y) 2 - 39, 

3. 



or 


S(Y- Y) 2 
13 


. This result will be com- 
pared later with that 
obtained in the case of 
a logarithmic growth 
curve. The size of 


2(Y— Y) 2 

will determine which 
curve is the better fit 
for the same observations. The x 2 test is not feasible here, 
owing to difficulties which are beyond the scope of this text. 


Fig. 73. Thurstone’s data fitted with a 
hyperbola by the method of averages 
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6. Fitting a Learning Curve with the Logarithmic 
Growth Function by the Method of Least Squares 

The data in the preceding section will next be fitted by the 
logarithmic growth curve 

Y=a + bX + c\ogX, (172) 

using the method of least squares with unweighted ordinates. 
The use of weighted ordinates is usually not necessary, and in 
the above problem the frequencies are not given. 

It is now necessary to find the values of a, b, and c which will 
make the quantity 

v = 2(Y— a — bX — c log X) 2 = a minimum. 

The partial derivatives of v with respect to a, b, and c are next 
formed and equated to zero, as on page 321. The desired 
normal equations may then be written in the form 

2(Y) = <j 2(1) + f>2(A) + fZ(log X), (183a) 

2(XY) = a!,(X) + b2(J T 2 ) + c2(Jf log X), (183b) 

2(Y log X) =' cZ(log X) + b2(X log X) + c2(log X) s . (183 c) 
{Normal equations for the logarithmic gTowth curve} 

These may be solved for a, b, and c, giving the constants neces< 
sary for the logarithmic function of least-square fit. 

The arithmetic is greatly facilitated by a table for sums such 
as 2 (log AT), 2(XlogX), and 2 (log X) 2 , which is given on page 
330. For a more extended table of these values the student 
should consult Pearl’s "Medical Statistics,” p. 368. 

Upon examining equations (183) it is apparent that the quan- 
tities 2(X), S(Y), S(XY), 2(X 2 ), and 2(Y log X) need to be 
calculated from the data, the remaining sums being obtained 
from Table 86. The calculation of these required sums is 
shown in full in Table 87, where, it will be noted, a check on 
2 (log X) is obtained. 
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Table 86. Sums of' Log X , X Log X , and (Log AT) 2 


X 

Z(Log X) 

Z(XLogX) 

2 (LOG X)* 

1 

0,00000 

0.00000 

0.00000 

2 

0.30103 

0.60206 

0.09062 

3 

0.77815 

2.03342 1 

0.31826 

4 

1.38021 

4.44166 

0.68074 

5 . . , 

2,07918 

7.93651 

1.16930 

6 

2.85733 

12.60542 

1.77482 

7 

3.70243 

18.52111 

2.48901 

8 

4.60552 

25.74583 

3.30458 

9 

5.55976 

34.33401 | 

4.21516 

10 

6.55976 

44.33401 

5.21516 

11 

7.60116 

55.78933 

6.29966 

12 

8.68034 

68.73950 

7.46429 


9.79428 

83.22077 1 

8.70516 

14 

10.94041 

99.26656 1 

10.01877 

15 

12.11650 

116.90793 1 

11.40196 

16 

13.32062 

136.17385 

12.85187 

17 1 

14.55107 

157.09148 1 

14.36587 

18 

15.80634 

179.68639 

15.94158 

19 1 

17.08509 

203.98270 

17.57679 

20 

18.38612 

230,00330 

19.26947 

21 

19.70834 

257.76991 

21.01773 

22 

21.05077 

287.30321 

22.81983 

23 

22.41249 

318.62295 

24.67413 

24 

23.79271 

351.74802 

26.57912 

25 

25.19065 

386.69652 

28.53335 


The calculation of S(X) and S(X 2 ) is facilitated by the use 
of Pearson's Tables XXVII and XXVIII, which give the sums 
and sums of powers of natural numbers. 

The normal equations may now be written 

(a) 1,398 = 13 a + 91 b + 9.7943 c. 

( b ) 11,326 .= 91 a + 819 b + 83.2208 c. 

(c) 1,187.8 = 9.7943 a + 83.2208 b + 8.7052 e. 

■% 

These may be solved by determinants, but straightforward 
elimination is probably as convenient as any method. The 
complete solution is given below for the benefit of those stu- 
dents who have not worked problems of this sort for some time. 
Multiplying equation (a) by 7 and subtracting from ( b ) gives 

( d ) 1540 = 182 6 + 14,6607 c. 
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Table 87. Showing the Formation or Sums Necessary for Fitting 
a- Logarithmic Function by Unweighted Ordinates 


Pages 

X 

Y= Words 
in 4 

Minutes 

X Y 

X a 

hoc X* 

YLogX 

250 

13 

148 

1,924 

169 

1.11394 

164.86312 

230 

12 

145 

1,740 

144 

1.07918 

156.48110 

ZIO 

11 

138 

1,518 

121 

1.04139 

143.71182 

190 

10 

133 

1,330 

100 

1.00000 

133.00000 

170 

9 

130 

1,170 

81 

0.95424 

124.05120 

150 

8 

120 


64 

0.90309 

108.37080 

130 

7 

113 

791 

49 

0.64510 i 

95A9630 

110 

r 6 

110 


36 

0.77815 

85.59650 

90 

1 5 

99 

495 

25 

0.69897 

69.19803 

70 

i 4 

1 90 


16 

0.60206 | 

54.18540 

50 1 

i 3 

1 ™ 1 

219 

9 

0.47712 | 

34.82976 

30 | 

2 I 

60 


4 

0.30103 

18.06180 

10 

i 1 i 

39 

39 

t | 

' 0.00000 i 

0.00000 

Total ■ ‘ | 

1 91 

1 

i 1,398 

11,326 

819 

i 9.79427 

1,187.84583 


Multiplying (a) by .75341 and subtracting from (c), we find 
(e) 134.5 = 14.6605 b + 1.3261 c. 

The terms involving b may next be eliminated by multiplying 
(e) by 12.4143 and combining with (d), with the result 

(/) 129,7 = 1.8019 c, or c = 71.98. 

By substitution and check we also obtain a = 34.67 and 
b - 2.663. 

The required growth curve then has the equation 

F = 34.67 + 2.663 X + 71.98 log X, (184) 

and is plotted in Fig. 74. 

From Table 88, where values for plotting are computed, it 
will also be noted that the sum of the squared differences, 
2(y — y) 2 , is 48, which is not much larger than that obtained 
for the hyperbola fitted to the same data. In this example, 
then, there is little choice between the two curves. 


* These values were read from an ordinary five-place logarithm table. 
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It should finally be noted that quite different forms of learn- 
ing curves result when the time is recorded instead of the 
amount learned per unit of practice or time.* The data when 



Fig. 74. Thurstone’s data fitted by a logarithmic growth curve 
using the method of least squares 


Table 88. Values for Plotting Y = 34.67 + 2.663 X + 71.98 LogX 


Pages 

X 

2.663 X 

71.98 Log X 

Ohdinate , Y 

(r-r)’ 

250 

13 

34.619 


149.5 

2.25 

230 

12 

31.956 

77.679 

144.3 

.49 

210 

11 

29.293 


138.9 

.81 

190 

10 

26.630. 

71.980 

133.3 

.09 

170 

9 

23.967 

68.686 

127.3 

7.29 

150 

8 

21.304 


121.0 

1.00 

130 

7 

18.641 


114.1 

1.21 

110 

6 1 

15.978 

56.011 

106.7 

10.89 

90 

'5 

13.315 


98.3 

.49 

70 

4 

10.652 

43.336 

88.7 

1.69 

50 

3 

7.989 

34.343 

77.0 

16.00 

30 

2 

5.326 

21.668 

61.7 

2.89 

10 

1 

2.663 

00.000 

37.3 

2.89 





Z(Y-F) 

2 =47.99 


* See Thurstone’s Monograph cited above. 
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recorded in time units may be converted into amount per unit 
of time, as shown in Chapter VI, section 8, and then treated as 
illustrated above. 


7. Fitting a Growth Curve with a Cubic by the 
Method op Least Squares 

The following data were obtained from a correlation table of 
age and ossification ratio, the latter being the quotient of the 
ossified wrist-bone area divided by the area of a quadrilateral 
inclosing the carpal bones. The subjects were 520 boys in the 
Laboratory Schools of The University of Chicago. The meas- 
urements were made within a few days of each birthday. 


Table 89 . Data from Laboratory Schools 


Central Age 

Frequency 

Mean 

Ossification . 
Ratio 

19 

3 

1.120 

18 

13 

1.139 

17 T 

39 

1.091 

16 

54 i 

1.055 

15 

84 

1.018 

14 

63 

0.971 

13 

48 

0.920 

12 

44 

0.827 

11 

38 1 

0.757 

10 

36 

0.674 

9 

30 

0.570 

8 

24 

0.499 

7 

1 21 

0.441 

6 

1 15 

0.360 

5 

1 8 

0.261 

Total , . . 

520 



We shall fit a cubic to these data, first by considering the 
ordinates of equal weights, and then by weighted ordinates, 
using the observed frequencies as weights. 

From equations (175), it is apparent that the quantities 
2(F) • • • 2(X 3 F), and 2(X) • • • 2(J£ 6 ) will be required. The 
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arithmetic is most easily "done on a machine by the continuous 
process, that is, multiplying out the sub-products and adding 
them cumulatively on the calculator without separate listing. 
The complete work is shown, however, in the accompanying 
table. It will be noted that X has been measured from the 
central age, 12, which makes the sums of the odd powers of X 
equal to zero. 

Table 90. Showing the Formation of Sums Necessary for Fitting 
a Cubic by the Method of Unweighted Ordinates 



X 

Age— 


Y 

XY 

X*Y 

Xa Y 

X* 

X 3 

X* 

X 6 

X* 

7 . 


1.120 

7.840 

54.880 

384.160 

49 

343 

2,401 

16,807 

117*649 

6 . 


1.139 

6.834 

41.004 

246.024 

36 

216 

1,296 

7,776 

46,656 

5 . 


1.091 

5.455 

27.275 

136.375 

25 

125 

625 

3,125 

16,625 

4 . 


1.055 

4.220 

16.880 

67.520 

16 

64 

256 

1,024 

4,096 

3 . 


4 1.018 

3.054 

9.162 

27.486 

9 

27 

81 

243 

729 

2 . 


0.971 

1-9-42 

3.884 

7.768 

4 

8 

16 

32 

64 

I . 


0.920 

.920 

.920 

.920 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 . 


0.827 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 1 


0.757 

- .757 

.757 

- .757 

1 

- 1 

1 

- 1 

1 

-2 . 


0.^74 

- 1.348 

2.696 

- 5.392 

4 

-8 

16 

- 32 

64 

-3 . 


0.570 

- 1.710 

5.130 

- 15.390 | 

9 I 

-27 

81 

| - 243 1 

729 

— 4 . 


0.499 

- 1.996 

7.984 

- 31.936 

16 

- 64 

256 

- 1,024 

4.096 

- 5 . 


0.441 

- 2.206 

11.026 

- 55.125 

25 

- 125 

~ 625 

- 3,125 

15,625 

-6 . 


0.360 

- 2.160 

12.960 

- 77.760 

36 

-216 

1,296 

- 7,776 

46,656 

— 7 . 


0.261 , 

- 1.827 

12.789 

- 89.523 

49 

- 343 

2,401 

- 16,807 

117,649 

0 

11.703 

18.262 

207.346 

594.370 

280 

0 

9,362 

0 

369,640 


Equations (175) may now be written 

(a) 11.703 = 15 Co + 280 C 2 . 

(b) 18.262 = 280 Ci -J- 9352 C 3 . 

(c) 207.346 = 280 Co + 9352 C 2 . 

(d) 594.370 = 9352 C x + 369,640 C 3 . 

These may be solved by elimination, as illustrated in -the' pre- 
ceding section, giving 

Co = + .8305, Cj = + .0743, C 2 = - .002693, 
and C 3 — — .000272. 

The required cubic is therefore 

F = .8305 + .0743 J - .002693X 2 - .0002721?. (185) 
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In order to compare results with those obtained by the following 
method,' the origin will be shifted to age 13. Taken from this 
point, the equation becomes 

Y = .8305+ .0743(,Y X +1)- .002693(Xi +1) 2 - .000272(Z, + 1) 3 
or Y ~ .902 + .0681 Xi - .00351 JTi* - .000272 Yi 3 . (1 86) 

Before plotting this result together with the observed points, 
the equation of the cubic by the method of weighted ordinates 
will next be obtained. The arithmetic is much lengthier be- 
cause none of the terms vanish as above. Table 91 shows the 
full calculation for the sums entering into equations (176), each 
of the totals being divided by 620 to give more convenient 
numbers. 

Forming equations (176), we find 

(a) .8534 = Co - .2519 Ci + 10.663 C 2 - 25.106 C 3 . 

(b) .5047 - - .2519 C 0 + 10.663 Ci - 25.106 C 2 + 288.51 C 3 . 

(c) 7.2352 = 10.663 Co - 25.106 Ci + 288.51 C 2 - 1295.2 C 3 . 

(d) - 1.6374 = - 25.106 C 0 + 288.51 Ci- 1295.2 C 2 + 11,377 C 3 . 

The elimination is next given in detail for illustration. 
Multiplying (a) by .2519 and adding to (6) gives 

(e) .7197 = 10.600 Ci - 22.42 C 2 + 282.19 C 3 . 

Multiplying (a) by 10.663 and subtracting (c), we obtain 

(/,) 1.8646 = 22.42 Ci - 174.81 C 2 + 1027.5 C 3 , 

and multiplying ( a ) by 25.106 and adding to ( d ), we find 

(g) 19.788 = 282.19 Ci - 1027.5 C 2 + 10,747 C 3 . 

This gives three equations in three unknowns. 

Terms in Ci are next eliminated as follows : 

(h) .628 = - 430.6 C 2 + 3235 C 3 [(g) - 26.622 X (e)]. 

(i) -1619 = - 60.23 C 2 + 203.61 C 3 [.4728 X(J) - (e)]. 
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Multiplying ( h ) by .13987 and subtracting from (i) gives, 
finally, O') .0741 = - 248.9 C 3 . C 3 = -. 000298. 
Substituting this value in (7i), C 2 = — .00370. 

From (g) and (a), we also find Ci = .0680 and Co = .9025. 

The required cubic is therefore 

F= .9025 + .0680 X - .00370 X* - .000298 X\ (187) 

It will be noted that the coefficients in equations (186) and 
(187) are in close agreement except for the last two, where no 
great effect will be produced except for high values of X. Com- 
parison of the two cubics is shown in Table 92, where values of 
V have been tabulated with X taken from the origin X = 13. 
The plot of these results in Fig. 75 shows that the only notice- 
able difference in fit occurs for the high values of ossification 
ratio, but the number of cases in this range is so small that 
no very accurate smoothing is to be expected. Experience 
generally shows that the method of unweighted ordinates gives 
approximately as good results as the method of weighted ordi- 
nates, except when the weighting is very uneven. 


Table 92. Values for Plotting Cubics (186) and (187) 


— ------ 

Age 

X 

ORblNATES 7 

For (186) 

For (187) 

20 

7 

1.113 

1,096 

19 

6 

1.125 

1.113 

18 

5 

1.121 

1.113 

17 

4 

1,101 

1.096 

16 . - 

3 

1.067 

1.065 

15 

2 



14 

1 

- 0,966 

0.966 

13 

0 


0.902 

12 

- 1 

0.831 

0.831 

11 

-2 

0.754 

0.754 

10 

-3 

0.673 

0.673 

9 . . , 

-4 

0.691 

0,590 

8 

-5 

0.508 

0.507 

7 

-6 

0.426 

0.426 

6 

- 7 

0.347 

0.347 

5 

- 8 

0.272 

0.274 

4 

-9 

0.203 

0.20? 
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8. The Method of Moments Applied to Frequency Data 


In fitting frequency distributions with mathematical curves, 
one of the best and most widely used procedures is the method 
0/ moments, developed for this purpose by Professor Pearson. 
The graduation, or fit, is obtained by equating the moments of 
the data to the moments of the curve to be fitted. 

If a frequency distribution be given with frequencies f\, fz, 
f$, • • • ft, occurring at class values Ai, A' 2, A3, ■ • ■ A',, then the 
sum fiXj -f f 2 X 2 -J-/3A3 + • • • +■ ftX. is called theirs! moment 
with reference to the origin from which X is measured. Similarly, 
}\X \ 2 +/2A2 2 + /3A3 2 + • • • + /«At 2 is called the second moment, 
and fiXi 3 + /2A2 3 + /3X3 3 + • - • frftXt 3 is known as the. third 
moment, etc. These quantities may be more briefly written 
as S/A, S/A 2 , S/A 3 • ■ so that the 


/>th moment about the origin = S/A*. (188) 

When each of the above moments has been divided by N, 
the result, _ ZfA^ < Moment coefficient) 


_ S/A> 
V > = —' ' 


\ about the origin / 


(189) 


has been termed by Professor Pearson a moment coefficient 
about the origin. 
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The moment coefficients about the mean are given by the 


formula 


p ~ N ~ N 


f Formula for mo- ’ 
< ment coefficients 
[about the meanj 


( 190 ) 


The reader will note that the moment coefficient about the 
origin is denoted by V p , while the moment coefficient about 
the mean is given by v v . Substituting various values for p in 
(190), and observing that 2/ = N, we may write 


2/*°. 

~N 1 » 

(191a) 

^ = 0, 

N * 

(191b) 

~~ = (r x 2 , etc. 

(191c) 


{Moment coefficients about the moan} 


Certain relationships between the moments about the origin 
and the mean may be obtained by expanding (190). Thus, 


v v - - pXf-'M + g 1 ) X ^M 2 


or, 


v fi ~Vp-pVp-iv l + 


, K/>-D„ „ r . 


Vp - gVj 2 


6 


Vp-W 


.rt.S. 


am 


Since v 0 = P 0 — 1, we find, upon setting p — 1,2, 3, and 4 in 
this last equation, that 



vi = vi - Pi = 0 , 

(193 a) 


V2 = v 2 - Pi 2 , 

(193 b) 


v 3 = va — 3 PiP a - 1 - 2 Pi s , 

(193 c) 

and that 

V4 = Vi — 4 P1V3 + 6 Pi^a — 3 Pi 4 . 

(193 d) 


{ Moment coefficients about the mean in terms of those about the origin} 
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By taking the moments about the origin, we may also write 
_ = S/X? _. 2f(x + vi)> 


N 


N 


or 


v p =i>p+ pi'p-iPi + 2 ^ ^- 2?l2 


Transposing we then have 


Vp=Vp- pVp-lVi - Vp-<&1 2 

a 

p(p-i)(p-2y ' _ 3 

- — Vp_ S V1 3 - • 

o 


(194) 


Substituting values of p from 0 to 4 gives the following set of 
equations, which may be used as a check on equations (193) : 


Vo ■ 1, 

(195a) 

Vi = 0, 

(195 b) 

Vs = Vs — Vi 2 , 

(195 c) 

Vs = V3 — 3 V1V2 — Vi 3 , 

(195 d) 

V4 = V4 — 4l*iV3 '— 6 Vi®V2 — Pi 4 . 

Moment coefficients about the mean in terms \ 
of moments about the origin and mean / 

(195e) 


The fifth, sixth, and higher moments might be formed in a 
similar way, but Professor Pearson* has shown that, except for 
very large samples* their probable errors are tee high Per . the 
results to be of any value in curve-fitting. 

It should be noted that equations (193) and (195) hold when 
X is measured from any origin, since x = X — M = X' — M', 
where X' = X— A, A being the arbitrary origin. The moment 
coefficients about the mean may therefore be obtained by choos- 
ing an arbitrary point and making subsequent adjustment as 
in the case of the standard deviation. 

' * Karl Pearson, "Skew Correlation and Non-Linear Regression," Draper’s Re- 
search Memoirs II. Cambridge University Press, 1905. 
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It is now necessary to distinguish two types of series which 
may arise : 

a. The data may consist of a system of isolated ordinates as 
in the case of the point' binomial. This type, however, will 
not be considered in the present treatment. 

b. The data may consist of a system of areas as in the fre- 
quency distribution of a measured variable. Here the moments 
are calculated by assuming that the areas are concentrated at 
the class values and corrections for equations (191) to (195) are 
therefore necessary. These adjustments, which are known as 
Sheppard’s* corrections, will next be given and the complete 
arithmetic shown for a distribution resembling the normal 
curve. 

Denoting the moment coefficients adjusted for grouping by 
Mi, M 2 , M3, and M4, Sheppard’s correction may be written 


Mi =vj, (196 a) 

|i 2 = V2 — i = Va _. 083333 (196b) 

|J.» = V 3 , (196c) 

|M = v* — |v 2 + gig — V 4 — .5 v 2 -f- .02916667. (196d) 

J Moment coefficients about the mean adjusted for grouping') 
t (Sheppard's corrections) / 

The proof of these equations is based on the assumption that 
the derivatives of the frequency function vanish at the limits of 
the curve. The corrections are to be used therefore when the 
distribution hits "high contact” at the extremes of the scale, 
that is, tapers off gradually at both ends. 

Professor Karl Pearson has developed a number of curves for 
the purpose of describing biometric data. These curves, which 
vary from extremely skewed to symmetrical types, are identified 
by certain criteria worked out from the distributions to which 

* W. F. Sheppard, Proceedings ot the London Mathematical Society, Vol. XXIX, 
pp. 353-380. _ 

t Note that <j = vVaA = ( Vi>a — -fa jk. 
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the curves are to be fitted. Some of the constants used by 
Professor Pearson may be set down as follows: 




*i = 2 £2 — 3 Pi — 0 , 

„ Pi(p2 + 3) a 

Ka ~ 4 (4 p2 — 3 Pi) (2 02 — 3 Pi — 6) 
{Pearson's constants for curve-fitting) 


(197) 


It will be noted that fit and fi 2 are independent of the units of 
measure of the distributed variables. 

The steps in curve-fitting are then briefly as follows : 

1. Work out the first four adjusted moment coefficients, 


Mu M2, M2, and Mi- 


2. Form fit, fi 2 , k\, and k 2 , in order to determine which type 
of curve to employ. 

3. Find the constants of the curve selected from the mo- 
ments and the fi’s (formulas for the maximum ordinate and 
other parameters are given in Elderton * for each type of curve). 

4. Plot the curve with a histogram of the data and note 
the general goodness of fit. 

5. Test the goodness of fit by the % 2 method, finding the areas 
under the curve by arithmetical or mechanical integration. 

In the following section these steps will be illustrated by the 
normal probability curve. 


9. Fitting a Normal Curve by the Method of Moments 

The data selected for graduation consist of the heights of men 
in the British Isles (see Table 41, p. 206). These have been 
chosen because they furnish a fairly good example of normally 
distributed data and illustrate the simplest of Pearson's types 
of frequency curves. 

* See Elderton's "Frequency Curves and Correlation,” Jones's "First Course in 
Statistics,” and Peareon's Tables, Introduction, for detailed discussion of these types 
of curves. 
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__ 

The criteria for the normal curve y = yoe~ * , which should 
be satisfied if this curve is appropriate, are 

pi = 0 (198) 

and Pa = 3> (199) 

while the constants are determined by 

c - 2 H-a> (200) 

= ■ - —= • ( 201 ) 

v2ir|A !! 

and ' M = 0 = origin. (202) 

{Criteria and constants for a normal curve } 


It is now necessary to work out these values from the data, 
and compare with those given by equations (198) and (199). 
The constants for the curve are furnished by equations (200), 
(201), and (202). 

In calculating the unadjusted moments the arithmetic may 
be conveniently arranged as illustrated by Table 93 on page 
344. Using equation (189), we find from the values at the bot- 
tom of the table that Pi — .020850, P 2 — 6.617239, P 3 = 0.206057, 
and P 4 — 137.689109. Substituting these values in equations 
(193) or (195), the unadjusted moment coefficients about the 
mean become 

pi = 0, v 2 = 6.616804, Vi-- .207833, and v t = 137.689183. 

The adjusted moment coefficients may now be found from 
equations (196), giving 

Mi = 0, M2 = 6.533471, M3 = - .207833, and uu = 134.4099. 

By substituting these last values in equations (197), where 
the general expressions for 0i and 02 are given, we find 

0i - .000155 
and 02 = 3.14879. 

The values for *i and k 2 are not required in fitting the normal 
probability curve. 
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Table 93. Showing Calculation of the First Four Unadjusted 
Moments of a Frequency Distribution 


Central 

Hright 

/ 

d 

Id 


/< J 3 

Jd ' 

77* 

2 

10 

20 

200 

2,000 

20,000 

76* 

5 

9 

45 

4 05 

3,645 

32,805 

76* 

16 

8 

128 

1,024 

8,192 

65,536 

74* 

32 

7 

224 

1,668 

10,976 

76,832 

73* 

79 

6 

474 

2,844 

17,064 

102,384 

72* 

202 

5 

1,010 

5,050 

25,250 

126,250 

71* 

392 

4 

1,568 

6,272 

25,088 

100,352 

70 rj 

646 

3 

1,938 

5,814 

17,442 

52,326 

69* 

1,063 

2 

2,126 

4,252 

8,504' 

17,008 

68* 

1,230 

1 

1,230 

1,230 

1,230 

1,230 

67* 

1,329 

0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

66* 

1,223 

- 1 

- 1,223 

1,223 

- 1,223 1 

1,223 

65* 

990 1 

-2 

- 1,980 

3,960 

-7,920 

15,840 

64* 

669 1 

-3 

- 2,007 

6,021 

- 18,063 1 

54,189 

63* 

394 

- 4 

- 1,676 

6,304 

-25,216 

100,864 

62* 

169 

- 5 

- 845 

4,225 

-21,125 

105,625 

61* 

83 

r 6 

-498 

2,988 

-17,928 

107,568 

66* 

41 

-7 

-287 

2,009 

- 14,063 

98,441 

59* 

14 

- 8 

-112 

896 

-7,168 | 

57,344 

58* 

4 

— 9 


324 

-2,916 1 

26,244 

57* 

2 

-10 

-20 

200 

- 2,000 | 

20,000 

Totals 

8,585 


+ 179 

66,809 

+ 1,769 , 

1,182,061 

Unadjusted momenta 

= Nn 


= Nv 3 

= Nv< 


The probable errors of 0i and /?2 for samples from a normal 
population are given approximately by 


and 


P.E. of v/Pi == 


P.E. of p2 === 


■6745 V6 

Vn 

.6745 V24 

Vn 


(203) 
„ (204) 


We may therefore write \/]h— ,012±.018 and 0 2 =3-149±.O36, 
and conclude that the normal curve is appropriate even though 
a value of (32 as high as 3.149 is rather improbable. 

When the goodness of fit is tested by x 2 as in section 7 of 
Chapter XIII, it is found that the fit is satisfactory. This is 
left as an exercise for the student. 
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345 


EXERCISES 

I* Fit a hyperbola by the method of averages to the data in the 
accompanying table. Use the scale 1, 2, 3 • • • for pages written, and 
select Xk = l t Yk = SO lor rectifying point. 


Paces Written 

Words Typed in Pour Minutes 

370 

192 

350 

188 

330 

184 

310 

172 

290 

i 195 

270 

■ 178 

250 

180 

230 

164 

210 

161 

190 

160 

170 

151 

150 

142 

130 

137 

110 

12 2 

90 

106 

70 

100 

50 

81 

30 

57 

10 

- - _ „ i 

30 


( 7 .027+. 0044 X + 3 °* A " 8 ') 


2. Fit the data of Exercise 1 with a logarithmic growth curve, 
using the method of least squares. Compare the fit with that ob- 
tained for the hyperbola. 

<F= 22.5S + .52$ X + 127.1 log X. Am.) 

3. The data on page 346 are the ossification ratios of 540 girls of 
the Laboratory Schools of The University of Chicago. Fit a cubic 
to the means by the method of least squares. (Use unweighted ordi- 
nates and take the origin at age 12.) 

4. Calculate and plot the means of the columns from the table 
on page 189. Fit a cubic to these points by the method of least 
squares, using unweighted ordinates. Compare the equation with 
the following, based on more data : * 

0 ~ 23.14 + 1.2545a - ,0089 a* + .000025a*. 

* See Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV, p. 576. 
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Central Age 


Mean Ossification 
Ratio 

19 

5 

1.160 

18 

14 

1.102 

17 

53 

1.098 

16 

63 

1.108 

15 

9 * 

1.089 

14 

63 

1.061 

13 

40 

1.033 

12 

44 

.988 

11 

38 

.898 

10 

38 I 

.834 

9 

39 j 

.730 

8 

26 

.662 

7 

17 

.523 

6 

23 1 

.442 

5 

1 

8 1 
540 

.358 


(y = .961 + .0576 x - .00475 x 2 - .0000230 x 3 . Am.) 

5. Data: cephalic index of 1982 boys aged 13 (from Professor 
Pearson’s laboratory)* 


Index 

/ 

Index 

/ 

91 

1 

78 


293.5 

90 

1 

77 


236.5 

89 

4 

76 


181.5 

88 

4 

75 


156,5 

87 

7 

74 


78 

86 

23 

73 


49 

85 

31 

72 


23 

84 

58 

71 


26 

83 

93 

JO 


8 

82 

130 

69 


8 

81 

156 

68 

’ '■ 1 

2 

80 

79 

181.5 

227.5 

67 


3 

Total 

1982 


Find pi, fxs, 0 u and 02, and fit with a normal curve. Work out the 
chi-square test for goodness of fit. 

0*2= 10.980; Ms = 2,326; ^ = 409.112; & = .0041 ; 0 2 = 3.393; 
y Q = 238.62 ; P = .0001, throwing together the five highest and also the 
four lowest groups. AnsJ 
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LIST OF IMPORTANT FORMULAS FOR REFERENCE* 



' Mean for \ 
ungroupei/ senes J 

J Mean for 
\ distribution J 


( Median for") 
distribution > 
counting up ] 


( Median lor dis-" 
tribution count- * 
ing down i 


(8) 

(8a) 

(8b) 


G.Af. = y/Xi • • ATn, 


log(G,M.) = — Slog (I). 


1 = 1 SI- 
NN 


M.D. = 


/ Geometric \ 
mean 


\ 


I 


N ' 


( Logarithmic 1 
form of geo- V 
metric mean J 

(Harmonic mean} 


{Mean deviation) 

iJfean deviation f 
for frequency l 
distribution J 


( 0 ) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(U) 



f Standard deviation,^ 

\ original form j ' ^ 


{ Standard devia^' 
tion for reduced '► 
series 


(16) 


♦For notation Bee list of important symbols in Appendix B. 
347 
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N \ N 


Q$ — Qi 

2 

N , 

4 -/*> 

U.l ; X A, 

Si 

%-u 

t. I. + ; X h. 

h 


Standard de- 
viation for 
distribution 


{Quartile deviation} 


r QuartiJes \ 
^ for distribution J 


{Coefficient of variation} 


Mx + 21 (x t - Mi). 
cr 2 

(C> 3 - Md) - (Md - Qi) 

Q 

Qi + (?3 - 2 Md 

Q 

M — 


3 (flf - Md) 


\PN_ , ; 

:U. + Mjl,,, 

L Jr J 


, = u.l. - 


100 - p 
100 


V - fdo 


Transmutation formula 
for comparable scores, 
score form 


Measure ofl 5 
skewness I 
based on | 
quarfciJes ) 


f Pearson’s measure \ 

\ of skewness / 

f Approximate meas- ^ 
1 ure of skewness J 

J Percen tiles, \ 

\ counting up J 


f Counting! 


Rt+^^CX-U.). 

n 

Nh 


Percentile 
rank formula, [ 
form 1 J 


r Percentile rank\ 
^formula, form 2 } 
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„ _ 50/, , 100 (/„,) 50/*, o. 

cRx — jr + ~~N~~~ir +I{u 

r _ 

N(t x <t v 

T = ~ X!/ 

VSjc® Si/ 8 


/ Class valued 
\ rank / 

T Product-moment 
< correlation coefficient, 

[ original form 

f Correlation coefficient' 

-j in terms of deviations ► 
L from means 1 


T = 


SJ IY - NM X M U 


„ / Correlation coefficient 'l 


- jvaf^xsr 2 - Awr y ~ 2 ) l < based on raw scores ) J 


7 = 




J Correlation coefficient \ 


V(2A? - f ,AO(2l* - T*JVf y ) t equivalent to (33) / 


r = 


(s/^xz/A) 




a 

V&T 


(Correlation coefficient for distribution table} 



f Regression line for 1 
4 means of columns, re- Y 
Inferred to mean of table J 


s,»<r,V l — i 2 . 


Standard error"! 
of estimate J 



f Regression line for 1 
J means of rows, referred l 
[ to mean of table J 


O-z O-x 

?=»■— P — r— Af„4-AI*. 

CTy O* 


Regression "1 
lines in score l 
form j 


T =tt x -Th s ‘- +, “’" 


( Regression lines in 
score form and sym- 
bols on correlation 
sheet j 


(30) 

(31) 

(32) 

(33) 

(34) 

(35) 

(36) 

(37) 

(38) 

(39) 

(40) 

(41) 

(42) 
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, ts„ ak 

bux ~ 7 Trbh' 

. ov oh 

b xv = t — = — r- 
' C if ck 


{Regression coefficients} 


<«*■ t> =•«« *.vnn», {^y £?} <«> 


P.£.(e st. AT) = .6745 <r,Vl - A j 


Probable error of estimate 
in predicting JF /mm 7 


, /- | Improvement t 

>> - = ‘"oo - sssrs < 4? > 

[ 2 single score j 

r = nr i/ / Spearman-Brown formula for predicting/ ,*q\ 

nn I + (n - l)r u l reliability of lengthened tests j 

Y = / Formula for predicting validity \ ._ n 

Cn \/fl 4- n(n — 1)^ 1 °* lengthened tests ) \y*f 


} (46) 


'n + n(n — l)r u 


S = J? - 7- - . Tff ~ R — CW. 
(n - I) 




'l-ifl + rA 


KfrT 


Correlation 
after selec- 
tion 






/Correlation ratios, "1 
1 original form J 



/ Correlation ratios as" 
t Quotients of two * 
Standard deviations j 



(60) 

( 61 ) 

( 62 ) 
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1 I»* = \/r* 




{ Correlation ratios tor \ 
correlation blank J 


Xy = A K + 

Fi ~ Ay + 

4,047 


(2^>, 

m*- 


, r Means of the 
* arrays in a cor- 
relation table 


¥ " r * < ~\/W '*>& - W - (!- >*)* + !}• 

^ ** (Blake man’s test for linearity} 

VnvY- r e <4.047. 

{Blakeman’s short tost for linearity} 


/ Corrective formula } 
1 for eliminating age J 


p^p,+(r ( -y«)- 

o', ’ \ for age and heteroscedasticity / 
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(63) 

(64) 

(65) 

( 66 ) 

(67) 

( 68 ) 

(69) 


y __ y i/y _y\ <r » f Corrective formula adjusting) ^ 

9 5 I" \ f t) ^ ) /at QfTA T> Tir? AltAJ f ^ * 

( 71 ) 


nP T = n(n ~ l)(n — 2 ) ■ • • (n-r + 1). 

(Permutation of n things rat a time} 

r - n(n - l)(n - 2) . . • (n - r + 1) _ n P, 
nCr ~~ 1-2*3 ■ • * r ~ rt ' ^ 

{ Combination of n things r at a time} 


(q+pr= n C 0 q n + nCiq ! '- l p + ,Aq n -y + 3 ]> 3 +- ■ '+ n C n p n . (77) 


{ Polo i hwwanriaJ} 

/ 

$ 

il 

f Mean of the point"! 

\ binomial / 

(78) 

O’ — \fnpq. {Standard deviation of the point binomial} 

(79) 

i 

y r~ ® 

V2t r<r 

** 

2 ^ 5 . J Normal curve \ 

\ with area — 1 J 

(60) 

N - — 

— -e 2<r* 

Vyiro- 

x2 

— « e ~ TP* I Normal curved 

~ y ° 6 {.with area = AT / 

(82) 
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1 

Z = ~r=^ e 2 * 
V 2tt 

= .6744898(7. 

~ — Z2 

1*2 = 

l n B 

* l/? 

N 


{ Ordinate of the normal curve, with) 

unit area and standard deviation J ' ' 


(84) 


f Relation between) 

\ P.E. and tr J 

f Mean of a portion of a normal curve, \ 

\ with unit area and standard deviation J ' ^ 

( 86 ) 


[Mean of a portion 
</ of a normal curve, 

[ with area =N J 


P.E.m = .6745 — 4 =-' 

Vn 


f Probable error) 

\ of the mean j 

[Probable error of the) 


( 88 ) 


P. E.Mt-Mi = V(P.£.Af 1 ) a + (P.£. Ma ) 2 . j difference between two \ (89) 

I un correlated means J 

.84535 g x 1 p r / Probable error - ) 

• ' Md " V* ~ 3 * l of median) < 90 > 

„ „ .6746 a .4769 <J ^ f Probable error of the - ) /on 

P = M ' (standard deviation ) (91) 

{"HE} <93) 


_ ,6745 (1 — r 3 ) 

P.E.J = — 

Vn 


f Probable error of the | 

\ correlation coefficient j ' ' 


» p — >6745 (1 — ll 2 ) r Probable error of the) /0 *v 

* ~ yjjj \ correlation ratio J * . ' 



P.E.byx ==•6745 




(96 a) 

Probable errors) 
of regression co- J- 

efficients J (ggfc) 



Ml* 
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P* Btbyi*k — *6745 


ori . a k f Probable error of higher-order 




regression coefficient 


} 07) 


P. E. 8 = - ( ; 6 ^ V(n« - r 8 ){(l -V) a ~(l- r 8 ) 8 + 1} ■ (98) 

vN (Probable error of r\ 2 — r 2 } 


P. E.a-b- V(P. E. a ) 2 + (P. E.bY - 2 J?^(J>. E.a) (P. £.*)■ (99) 

.{Probable error of difference with correlated measures} 


P.E . Ml - Af a = V(p. S.^)* + (P. £.Af 2 ) 2 - 2 ri2 P. Af, P. E.m 2 . (100) 

{Probable error of difference between means where correlated} 


P.^M4Syjfh-L) 


/Probable error of an^ /ini') 
\ observed frequency j 


P.E.u = .6745 


jfp (100 — f p ) f Probable error of a per- 
I N \ cent age frequency 


} ( 102 ) 


v g _ ‘y n [ (/'/ ~f/) 2 l f Chi-square \ 

K tti\ f i J l function J 


P.E. np = .6745 Vnpq, 


P.E.p — .6745 -v /— ■ 


Probable errors of the i ^ ' 

mean and of the pro- l 
portion of successes J 006) 


P.E.e X (of individual Xi) = .6745 <r xi V 1 — ri/. 
{Probable error of response for Xi} 

P.£. (of individual zi — z 2 ) = .67 45 >/2 -- r"i / — rg //. 


f HlT2U 


' Spearman's correction 


for attenuation 


rection^l 
ion J 


VI -^1/ 

Vl — r u 

cr 2 — 2 2 (1 — Rjj) 


Kelley’s formula for*! 
adjusting reliability > 
coefficients J 


(116a) 


(116b) 
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n*!/ 


. _ - My)h 

T ^ 1 

NCxV y 

N cr *<r y 


Pearson’s formulas for the'" 

- con elation coefficient based - 
, fc on the means of the arrays , 



P Correlation coefficient 1 
- adapted for use with 1* 
^data on a normal scale J 


~ (2 f - 2, + - l's + 1) 

f Pearson’s corrective formula for broad grouping) 
\ assuming normal distributions of the variates / 



"Correlation ratio adapted' 

* for use with data on a nor- l 
mal scale 




(z, ~Z S + 


0®. 


Correlation ratio corrected) 
for broad categories J 

/ Correlation of a variable) 
\ with its class value J 



{Biseriai r\ 


Probable error ) 
of biserial r J 


C 


-4 


S' -N 
N + S' -N 




First com put a- “I 
tion form for V 
contingency J 



'Second coropu-' 

- tation form for ► 
t contingency , 


(118a) 

(118b) 

(119) 

( 120 ) 


021 ) 

( 122 ) 

(123) 

(124) 

(125) 
(128a) 
(128b) 
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Correction to the con- 1 
tingency coefficient for \ (129) 
broad grouping J 


P.E. C = 


.6745 U a 


V/? L (! + <l» a ) 3 


r N(N 8 - 1 ) 

-7063 (1 - r 8 ) 

a • £r.r (from p) — y — 

Vat 


712.3 = ■ 


7j% — 7lS * ^23 
r ?s)(l ~ *23) 


► ( Probable error 
< of contingency 
I coefficient 


Spearman’s formula'] 
based, on rank dif- (131) 
ferences j 


r Probable error of r 
i^from formula (132) 


:)} < 133 > 


Partial-correlation ) 
coefficient for three (134) 
variables j 


_ 712.34. .. (n-l) — rin.34. .. (n- l)72n.34... <n-l) /lrtCX 
712.34 . . . n = . a = = ‘ (loO) 

\f T 1 rc.34 ■ • • <r? — *2 *>34 ■ » • (* 1)J 

{Partial-correlation coefficient of the order (n - 2)} 

3?1 = &12.34 ■ ■ * nX 2 4- &13.24 - - • nXz + ‘ - * + i>l n.23 - • - (n - 1) ATr, -f C. (139) 
{Regression equation for estimating A*! from the remaining (n — 1) variables} 


blB.34 • — n = 713.34 * ■ - 


<71.34.. . 


• n ( Regression coefficient \ (\ac\\ 
\ oi the order (n — 2) / y > 


<71.23 ■ - n — <71^/0 “ 7i 2 )(l “ T^a) * " * (l ” 7ln.23 - • • (n - !))■ (141) 

{Standard deviation of the order (n— 1)} 

P.£. ert ^,67«o-i (W ... n . (142) 

(Probable error of estimate} 


C = Ml — &12.S4 ■ ■ ■ tMv— bl3.24 ■ ■ ■ jjMs — bi 7, 23 ■ * • (n - 1 >M„* (146) 

{Constant term in regression equation} 

• (147) 

{Standard error of second-order in terms of zero-order coefficients} 
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ria(l — r 3 a 4 ) — r 18 r a k 3 — n 4^4 -f rujritrn -f ri4r g3 ) 

>/ (1 — r i3 — r ?4 — T i% +2Ti3Ti4r 31 )(l— rj a — r| 4 — r| t +2 r w r a4 r 3t ) 
Sl2.34 

” ~ — -■ — — 9 

V Sl34Sl34 


(151a) 


ris.a*— 


fi$(l ~~ T*i) ~ ^la^as ~ T i4 r 34 + + r i4 r a3) 

yj (1 ~ r?a — r i 4 -- r a4 + 2 rial'll a4 ) (l — — r£ 4 — r£ 4 + 2 r a3 r a4 r a4 ) 


_ Sia.24 


* 14.23 = 


\/Sl2*Sa34 

Ti4(l ~ ^23) ~ * 12*24 r 13 r 34 + r 2aOW34 + r ia r 24) 

— *? 3 ~* 23 +2ri3 r 13 r 33)(l'-^33 — * 24 ^* 3 * + % r 33 r 24 r 3*) 

Sl4.M 


(151b) 


(151c) 


\JSius 7 t 4 

{Second-order correlation coefficients in terms of zero-order coefficients} 


&12.34 ■ • • n 

ri2.34 -cn-l) — n^.34- - (n-l)r2n.34'« (n-l) 0^1.54 •• (n-1) 
{rr-l) 02.M- • • <n-l) 

{Reduction formula for regression coefficient} 


(152) 


6l2.34 


__ o-j [ r 12 (l — rg 4 ) — ri3r23 — £14^24 + r 34 0^24 + fur 23) ! 


< 7 2 l 
<7 1 Sl2.34 


1 ^ *23 - V4 “^34 + 2 ^23^34 


6is 


24 


<X2 $234 

_ <r i [" ^ig (1 - r| 4 ) - ri 2 r^ - r H rs4 + r 24 + runs) 

<ra L 1 - r 2 2 3 - r 24 - + 2 

_°~i ^13.24 

<^3 S234 


J 

(153 a) 


3 

(153b) 


b» 23 = — r r »(l — y| 3 ) — ri2ra4 — r 13^34 + + r 13734 ) ! 

L 1 -r 2 8 a- I’ m -^ + 21-23^34 J 

-ala?- < i5sc > 

{ Second-order regression coefficients in terms of zero-order coefficients} 


Ci.im 


- 

_ ^ S123S2: 

N~ 


S123S234 — Si 423 


(Standard deviation oH 
< third-order in terms of (154) 


*‘23)^234 l zero-order coefficients J 
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60D } 0M> 

1“-® 1(28 • ■ n) = 0 ~ r 1«) 0 ~ r 13.*) (1 ” 7 14.28) 4 * * 0“ ~ 7 L rt-25 • • • (n- 1))* (1^6) 
{Computation form fo7 R) 


j r Multiple-correlation 

— y . I coefficient for equal 

* I<83 ■ ■ • n) - n* 1 - + -(“-‘8)^ [ coefficients 


( 157 ) 


*u 

*21 

731 ■ ’ * 

Tn 1 

*12 

*22 

732 ' • • 

r„2 

} *is 

*23 

733 

TnS 



rm 

ran 

*3n 

run 


r Determinants 
-j of zero-order > 
1 coefficients J 


( 160 ) 


A = 


*11 *21 *31 

*12 r 22 *32 

*13 *23 *33 


J Determinant for\ / 1fin 
“ [ three variables j ^ ' 


A = l-r 1 »,-r 1 “ > -r» + 2 r„r„r» {vSTSb} < I62 > 


-4l2 

■'’ - VA^' 

— Al* 

T \ kA4 . - ‘ n = — 7 ====' ' 

v AnAftfe 


^1.23. 


= tri Vl - P 2 


612.34 . • . n = 


— ^12 °~1 
All ff 2 


z_dis£i. 

An Vk 



( 163 ) 

064) 

( 165 ) 

( 166 ) 

( 167 ) 

( 168 ) 


61 03. ..fe...n 
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T = — + c. ( Hyperbola} (171) 
a + bX 


Y = a +■ bX + C log X. (Logarithmic growth function} (172) 

T = Co + C\X + C 2 A a + C 3 -T 3 + • • • + C n X a . {wth-order parabola} (173) 

2F= C 0 2(l) + Ci2(A) + C^A 2 ) + ■ • • + C„2(A"), (175a) 

SXY = CoS (X) + CiS (X 2 ) + C 2 Z (A3) + • • • + C„S (A "+ 1 ), (175 b) 

2A 2 F= C 0 2(A 2 ) + CjS(A 3 ) + C 2 2(A 4 ) + ■ ■ • + C n 2(A n + 2 ), (175c) 

2A"F = C 0 2(A") + Ci2(A n + 1 )+ ft2(X"+*) + • • • + C„2(A 2 "). (175d) 
{Normal equations, unweighted ordinates} 

2/*F = CoZ(fx) + CiS(f x X) + CaStf,* 8 ) 

+ " + C„2(/ x X’>), (176a) 

2 UXY = CoS (JxX) + Ci2(/ I A 2 ) + C£l(J x X*) 

+ ”‘ + C n 2(/x2" +1 ), (176 b) 


Sf x X n Y = C 0 2(/,A") + Cl2(/,A"+ *) + C 2 S(/,A»+*) 

+ ■ ■ • + C n Z(f x X*"). (176c) 

{Normal equations, weighted ordinates) 

2(F) — a2(l) + 62(A) + c2(log A), (183a) 

2(AF) = a2(A) + 52(A 2 ) + c2(Alog A), (183b) 

2(F log A) = a2(log A) + 62(AlogA) + c2(log A) 2 . (183c) 

{Normal equations for the logarithmic growth curve} 

^th moment about the origin = 2/AA (188) 


p, = 2 *!. 

* N 

„ 2/(A-MV> 

N ~ N 


{ Moment coeffi dent "I ^iqq\ 
about the origin J 

' Formula for mo- "1 
- ment coefficients ^ (190) 

t about the mean j 
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ii 

n* 

II 

o 

> 

(191a) 

< 

If 

(( 

O 

(191b) 

v a = , etc. 

(191c) 

{Moment coefficients about the mean} 


Vi = Vi-Pi = 0, 

(193 a) 

va = va - Vi B , 

(193 b) 

v 3 = vs — 3 viv 2 + 2 1 /! 3 , 

(193 c) 

V 4 = V 4 — 4 viv 3 + 6 vi^a — 3 Vj 4 . 

(193 d) 


! Moment coefficients about the mean in terms of those about the origin} 
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LIST OF IMPORTANT SYMBOLS 

In the following list the symbols are given in the order in 
which they first appear in the formulas of Appendix A. 

1. M denotes the arithmetic mean. 
s 2 . 2 denotes the sum of the items of the sort indicated. 

3. X denotes a raw score taken as a deviation from zero. 

4. N denotes the size of the sample or the number of cases used. 

5. A denotes an assumed mean or arbitrary origin. 

6. / denotes the frequency in a class interval. 

7. d denotes a score as a deviation from an assumed mean and 
is expressed in units of class intervals. 

8. h denotes the width of the class interval, 
v' 9. Md denotes the median. 

10. 1 . 1 . denotes the lower limit of the interval containing the 
median in formula (8 a). 

11. u.l. denotes the upper limit of the interval containing the 
median in formula (8 b). 

” 12 . f up denotes the total frequency up to the interval containing 
the median. 

13. fdo denotes the total frequency down to the interval containing 
the median. 

14. f,„d denotes the frequency in the interval containing the 
median. 

15. G.M. denotes the geometric mean. 

16. X 1 X 2 X 3 • • ■ Xpi denotes the product of the N values of X. 

17. H denotes the harmonic mean. 

18. M.D. denotes the mean deviation of scores from the arithmetic 

mean. 

19. |x| denotes the absolute value of x, where x = X — Af. 

20. A m denotes the mid-point of the interval in which M lies. 

21. N a denotes the number of cases above Af. 

22. Ni, denotes the number of cases below Af. 

23. S.D. denotes the standard deviation. 

360 
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24. X\ denotes a deviation of the score from an assumed mean, 
that is, X f = X - A. 

25. M f denotes the arithmetic mean of the X ' scores. 

26. Q denotes the quartile deviation. 

27. Qi denotes the first quartile, which is the value below which 
one quarter of the cases lie. 

28. Q 3 denotes the third quartile, which is the value below which 

three quarters of the cases lie. * 

29. u.l . denotes the upper limit of the interval containing Qa in 
formula (20 a). 

30. 1. 1 . denotes the lower limit of the interval containing Qi in 
formula (20 b). 

31. fdo denotes the total frequency down to the interval containing 
Qz in formula (20a). 

32. f u p denotes the total frequency up to the interval containing 
Qi in formula (20 b). 

33. fs denotes the frequency in the interval containing Q$. 

34. f\ denotes the frequency in the interval containing Q v . 

35. V denotes the coefficient of variation, 

36. <r denotes the standard deviation. 

37. Sk denotes a measure of skewness. 

38. Mo denotes the mode. 

39. Pp denotes a percentile value. 

40. p denotes the percentage of the cases smaller than P p in 
formulas (27 a) and (27 b). 

41. fp denotes the frequency in the interval where P p lies. 

42. R x denotes the percentile rank of a score X in formulas (23) 
and (29). 

43. Ri denotes the percentile rank of the lower limit of the interval 
containing X . 

44. R u denotes the percentile rank of the upper limit of the interval 
containing X. 

45. f x denotes the frequency in the interval containing X in 
formula (29). 

46. c Rx denotes the percentile rank of the middle of the interval 
containing X. 

47. t denotes the product-moment coefficient of correlation. 

48. x and y denote deviations from the respective means for X 
and Y, that is, x = X — Mx and y = Y — Mg. 

49. <r x and <r v denote the standard deviations for X and Y, 
respectively. 
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50. T x and Y u denote the total of the X scores and the Y scores, 
respectively, that is, T x = 'l X and T v = 2 T. 

51. fx denotes the frequency of a column of type x in formula (35). 

52. f v denotes the frequency of a row of type y . 

53. f%y denotes the frequency of a cell common to a column and 
a row. 

54. d x and d v denote the deviations in class intervals from the 
assumed means for the two variables. 

55. a , b, and c denote the three parts of formula (35) and are 
defined by that equation. 

56. S u denotes the standard error of estimate in predicting Y from 
X by a regression equation. 

57. y and x denote points on the regression lines (36) and (38), 
respectively. 

58. Y and X denote points on the regression lines (39) and (40), 
respectively. It should he noted that y = Y — M v and x = X — M x . 

59. h and k denote the widths of the class intervals for X and Y, 
respectively. 

60. b vx denotes the regression coefficient for y on x. 

61. b xv denotes the regression coefficient for x on y. 

62. P.E . denotes the probable error. 

63. Ip denotes the improvement over chance in prediction from a 
regression equation by a single score. 

64. Tnn denotes the predicted reliability coefficient of a test n 
times its original length. 

65. r u denotes the reliability coefficient or correlation between 
two parallel forms of a test. 

66. ten denotes the correlation between a criterion and a test 

n times its original length. * 

67. Tcz denotes the average correlation between' a criterion and 

each of several tests Zu 22 * ■ • ■ z n in formula (51). 

68. r xz denotes the average intercorrelation of the tests z u s 2 , 
Zz • ■ ■ z n in formula (51). 

69. 5 denotes the score corrected for guessing by formula (52), 

70. R denotes the number of right responses in formula (52). 

71. W denotes the number of wrong responses in formula (52). 

72. C denotes a constant in formula (52). 

73. 7i denotes the number of choices in answering a multiple- 
response test in formula (52). 

74. denotes the correlation after selection in formula (53). 

75. Si denotesthestandard deviation afterselectionin formula (53). 
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76. Tjyx denotes the correlation ratio based on the means of the 
columns. 

77. ijxy denotes the correlation ratio based on the means of the 
rows. 

78. vay denotes the standard deviation of y — y xr where y x denotes 
the mean of a column. 

79. tr g x denotes the standard deviation of y z . 

80. Y k denotes the mean of a column. It should be noted that 
y*=Y- M v . 

81. e is defined by 2f x (M v - ?J 2 /k\ 

82. d is defined by 2 f v (M x — X y ) 2 /k 2 . 

83. 2' denotes summations over an array, for example, over a row 
or column in the correlation table. 

84. A x and Ay denote the assumed means for X and for Y t respec- 
tively. 

85. Y s denotes a variable corrected for age by formulas (69) and 
(70). _ 

86. Y& denotes the mean at age A, in formulas (69) and (70). 

87. a* denotes the standard deviation of the array at age A, in 
formula (70). 

88. riPr denotes the permutation of n things r at a time. 

89. nCr denotes the combination of n things r at a time. 

90. q denotes the probability for the failure of an event. 

91. p denotes the probability for the success of an event. 

92. n denotes the number of independent events for formula (77). 

93. t r denotes the value obtained by dividing the circumference 
of a circle by its radius. 

94. c denotes the base of the Napierian system of logarithms as 
used in formula (80). 

95. yo denotes the ordinate at x = 0 for a normal curve. 

96. z denotes the ordinate of a normal curve with unit area and 
unit standard deviation. 

97. ix 2 denotes the mean of the portion of a normal curve lying 
between the ordinates z Y and z%. 

98. 1 7i2 denotes the fractional part of the area of a normal curve 
lying between the ordinates Z\ and z 2 . 

99. fp denotes a percentage frequency. 

100. X 2 denotes the chi-square' function given by formula (103). 

101. f't and ft denote observed and theoretical frequencies, re- 
spectively, in formula (103). 

102. e\ denotes response error in formula (111). 
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Xl X 2 

103. z\ and 22 denote standard scores defined by — and re- 

w 1 y 2 

spectively, in formula (113). 

104. r s t denotes the correlation between "true” scores s and t 
which are freed from the influence of response error. 

105. c Txv denotes the correlation coefficient corrected for broad 
grouping. 

106. z s and z' s denote ordinates on the two scales of a normal 
correlation surface as used in formula (120). 

107. C T|i/x denotes the correlation ratio corrected for broad grouping. 

108. r xc denotes the correlation of a variable with its class value. 

109. q and p denote the parts of the unit normal curve to the 
left and right of the ordinate z in formula (124). 

110. rbis. denotes biserial r. 

111. C denotes the contingency coefficient in formulas (128a) and 
(128b). 

112. c C denotes the contingency coefficient corrected for broad 
grouping. 


113. S' is defined by 2 


1 


iL , 

fxfv j 

. N J 

114. S is defined by s| 

l Jxfv) 


in formula (128 a). 


in formula (128 b). 


115. <t> 2 is defined by 2 
T N 


116. d/ 3 is defined by 2 
N 


('--W 


fJv 

N 


tM 

m 


= S — 1 in formula (130). 


in formula (130). 


117. p denotes Spearman's rank difference correlation coefficient. 

118. v x and v y denote the ranks for the X and the Y series, 
respectively, in formula (131). 

119. t 12JJ4 . • ■ a denotes a partial-correlation coefficient of the order 
(n-2). 

120 . 7 in.34 • • . (n - 1) denotes the square of the designated partial- 
correlation coefficient. 


121. b\ 2 . 34 . • • a denotes a regression coefficient of the order (n — 2). 

122. C denotes the constant term in a regression equation and is 
defined by formula (146). 
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123. <n. 23 . . . „ denotes the standard deviation of the order (n — 1). 

124/ Si23, Si 2.34, etc. denote sums involving zero-order correlation 
coefficients and are defined by formulas (147) and (151). 

125. J?i( 23 . . . n) denotes the multiple-correlation coefficient. 

126. A denotes a determinant. 

127. Ay denotes a minor of a determinant obtained by deleting 
the coefficients in a row and column common to 

128. A# denotes a cofactor and is equal to A ij with the sign that 
would be attached in expanding the determinant. 

129. Vp denotes a moment coefficient about the origin. 

130. vp denotes a moment coefficient about the mean. 

131. |jli, jjl 2> p*, an d p .4 denote adjusted moment coefficients about 
the mean. 

132. pi and p 2 denote functions of the adjusted moment coeffi- 
cients and are used in curve-fitting. 

133. Ki and K 2 denote functions of and /3 2 and are used in 
curve-fitting. 
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SELECTED BOOKS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

A. Texts on Educational Statistics : 

1. Statistical Methods Applied to Educational Problems, by Harold 

0. Rugg. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917. 

A very readable book on elementary methods. 

2. Statistics in Education and Psychology, by Henry E. Garrett. 

Longmans, Green & Co 1926. 

A good discussion of reliability and partial correlation. 

3. Fundamentals of Statistics, by L. L. Thurstone. The Macmillan 

Company, 1925. 

A clear presentation of elementary methods. 

4. Statistical Method in Educational Measurement , by Arthur S. 

Otis. World Book Company, 1925. 

Contains a full treatment of percentile curves. 

5. Statistical Method, by T. L. Kelley. The Macmillan Company, 

1923. 

An advanced book including many important formulas, 

6. Essentials of Mental Measurement, by W, Brown and G. Thom- 

son. Cambridge University Press, London, 1921. 

Discusses psychophysical methods and the Spearman two-factor 
theory. * 

7. Graphic Methods in Education, by J. H. Williams. Houghton 

Mifflin Company, 1924. 

Shows how to prepare charts and diagrams. 

B. General Texts : 

1. Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, by G. Yule. Charles 

Griffin, London, 1926. 

The best general text, but somewhat difficult for beginners. 

2. First Course in Slavics, by D. C. Jones. G. Bell, London. 

A clearly written text. Contains a good discussion of frequency curve- 
fitting. 
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3. Handbook of Mathematical Statistics, by H. L. Rietz and others. 

Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924. 

A useful reference book. 

4. Mathematical Analysis of Statistics, by C. H. Forsyth. John 

Wiley & Sons, 1924. 

Clear treatment of interpolation. Suitable for students with mathe- 
matical training. 

5. Mathematical Theory of Probabilities , by Arne Fisher. The Mac- 

millan Company, 1922. 

A careful development of the theory of probability and applications 
to statistical problems. For advanced students. 

6. Frequency Curves and Correlation , by W. P. Elderton. C. and 

E. Layton, London, 192T. 

A good exposition of Pearson's System of frequency curve-fitting. 

7. Calculus of Observations , by E. T. Whittaker and G. Robinson. 

D. Van Nostrand Company^, 1924. 

An excellent text for the advanced mathematical student. 

8. Mathematical Statistics, by Henry Lewis Rietz. The Open 

Court Publishing Company, Chicago, 1927. 

A concise, clear, and excellent monograph. Especially recommended 
for students who have had calculus. 

Texts in Other Fields : 

1. Medical Biometry and Statistics , by Raymond Pearl. W. B. 

Saunders Company, 1 923. 

A clearly written text for students of medicine and public health. 

2. Statistical Methods, by Frederick C. Mills. Henry Holt and 

Company, 1924. 

One of the best books in the field of economics. 

3. Elements of Statistics , by A. L. Bowley. P. S. King, London, 

1920. 

An advanced book on economic statistics, by the most authoritative 
writer. 

Aids in Calculation : 

1. Tables for Statisticians and Biometricians, edited by Karl 
Pearson. Cambridge University Press, London, 1924. 

New edition forthcoming. 

The best tables for advanced work. 
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2. Tables of Vi — r 2 and 1 — r 2 , by J. R. Miner. The John3 Hop- 

kins Press, 1922, 

Every student with access to a calculation machine should have these 
tables. 

3. Barlow's Tables of Squares, etc. (1-10,000). E. and F. Spar, 

London. (May be obtained at The University of Chicago 
Bookstore.) 

The classical handbook, 

4. Tables of Applied Mathematics in Statistics, by J. W. Glover. 

George Wahr, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1924. 

A valuable aid for the actuary and advanced student. 

5. Statistical Tables for Students in Education and Psychology, 

by Karl J. Holzinger. The University of Chicago Press, 1925. 
Adapted for classroom use. 

6. Probable Errors of the Correlation Coefficient, by Karl J. Hol- 

zinger. Cambridge University Press, London, 1925. 
Four-place values with proportional parts. 

7. Chambers’s Mathematical Tabtes , W. R. Chambers, London, 

1921. 

Contains seven-place logarithm tables. 

8. Five-Place Logarithmic and Trigonometric Tables, by James M. 

Taylor. Ginn and Company, 1905. 

A dearly printed and convenient set of tables. 
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Age, corrective formula for eliminating, 

185 f. 

Analysis of classified data, 7 

Area of normal curve, 209 f. 

Arithmetical mean, 48; calculation of, 

79 ff. ; properties of, 83 f. ; reliability 
of, 85 

Arithmetical profession, 47 

Attenuation, Spearman's correction for, 

253 

Averages, 78 ff. ; method of, in curve- 
fitting, 320 f 325 ff, See alec Arith- 
metical mean, Geometrical mean, 
Harmonic mean, Median, Mode 

Ayres, Leonard P., 10, 26 

Bar diagrams.. 38 f. 

Binomial distribution, 190 ff. 

Binomial law, experimental verification 
of, 199 f. 

Biserial r, 271 ff. 

Blakeman s test for linearity, 183, 267 

Burgess, William R., 11 f., 299 

Burt, Cyril, 305 ff . 

Calculation, of statistical constants, 7 ; 
errors in, 65 ff. 

Card, data, 20 

Central tendency, variations in, 79 

Characters, in statistical series, 12 f. ; 
ordered and unordered, 13.; continu- 
ous and discontinuous* 14 ; classes of, 

22; static and dynamic, 75; methods 
of correlation for two, 256 ff. 

Chi-Square Test, Pearson's, 245 ff. 

Class limits, 23 f. 

Class values, 24, 80; percentile rank of, 

138 f. 

Classification of data, 9 ff. 

Classifier, 25 ff, 

Coefficient, of variation, llSff. ; product- 
moment correlation, 143 ff. ; regres- 
sion, 169, 161 ; reliability, 168 ff. ; 
validity, 168; probable error of, of 
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variation, 238 ; probable error of cor- 
relation, 238 ; of contingency, 273 ff. 

Cofactor in a determinant, 312 

Collection, units of, 11 f. 

Column diagram, 36 f. 

Combinations, 191 

Comparable measurements, 118 ff. 

Compensating errors, 66 

Constants, statistical 7 

Contingency, coefficient of, 273 ff. 

Coordinates, 40 ff. 

Correlation, linear, 141 ff. ; Spearman's 
theorem on, 168; Spearman-Brown 
prophecy formula, 169 f. ; effect of se- 
lection upon, 172 ; non-linear, 177 ff. ; 
methods of, for two characters, 256 ff. ; 
partial, 283 ff.; multiple, 307 ff. 

Correlation coefficient, product-moment, 
143 ff.; computation of, 146 ff.; in- 
terpretation of, 163 ff. ; probable er- 
ror of, 238 

Correlation ratio, 177 ff , ; probable er- 
ror of, 239; for qualitative and un- 
ordered Series, 266 f. 

Courses in experimental and statistical 
method, 2 

Crude mode, 90 f. 

Cumulative frequency curve, 129 ff. 

Cumulative frequency distribution, for 
Otis Test, 28 

Curve-fit tiqg. elements of. 317 ff. 

Curves, 44 ; normal probability, 44 f., 
204 ff.; types of, 318 f,; fitting nor- 
mal, by method of moments, 214 ff., 
342 ff . ; criteria and constants for nor- 
mal, 343 

Data, in statistical investigation, 3 f. ; 
collection and analysis of, 6 f. ; col- 
lection and classification of, 9 ff. ; 
primary and secondary, 9 f. ; methods 
of collecting, 14 ff. ; arrangement of, 
19 ff. ; range of, 22 ; tabular and 
graphical presentation of, 31 ff. ; cal- 
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culaiion of mean for ungrouped, 79; 
fitting normal curve to frequency dis- 
tribution of, 214 ff. ; representing, on 
a normal scale, 221 ff. 

Data card, 20 

Determinants, solution by, 312 ff. 

Deviates of normal curve, 209 f. 

Deviation, mean, 102 ff . ; standard, 
108 ff. ; quartile, 110 ff. 

Diagrams, presentation of results in, 
7f.; purpose of, 31 f.; column and 
bar, 36 ff. ; scatter, 141 f. 

Discontinuous series, 14 

Dispersion, variations in, 79; measures 
of, 101 ff. ; comparison of measures 
of, 113 ff. 

Distribution, probable errors of certain 
constants Iot a normal, 237 ff . See 
also Binomial distribution, Cumula- 
tive frequency distribution. Simple 
frequency distribution * 

Efficiency, teaching, 15 

Enumeration in problems, 14 

Errors, absolute and relative, 65 1; 
biased and unbiased, 66 ff. ; in edu- 
cational measurement, 74 ff. ; re- 
sponse, 75; of estimate, 161 f.; 
sampling, in the mean, 232 ff.; prob- 
able, of the difference between two 
means, 235 ff. 

Estimate, standard error of, 159, 161 f. 

Estimation, in experimental work, 15; 
of teaching efficiency, 15 

Exponents, laws of, 51 f. 

Free-hand method in curve-fitting, 320, 
323 ff. 

Frequencies, probable errors of observed 
and percentage, 243 if. 

Frequency distribution. See Cumula- 
tive frequency distribution. Simple 
frequency distribution 

Frequency polygon, 37 f. 

Frequency table, computation of cor- 
relation coefficient for, 149 ff. 

Function, hyperbola, 318; logarithmic 
growth, 318 ; ??th-order parabola, 319 

Functional relationships, 42 f. 

Geometrical mean, 49 ; and geometrical 
series, 91 ff. 

Geometrical progression, 48, 91 ff. 


Grouping, correction for broad, 263 ff. ; 
correction for fineness of, 269 f. 

Harmonic mean, 95 f. 
Heteroscedasticity, 186 
Histogram, 37 
Hollerith Machine, 20 f. 

Imagination, constructive, as requisite, 3 
Indexing, numerical or verbal mode of, 13 
Intelligence and attitude, Tulchin’s data 
on, 26S /. 

Intercorrelations, 288 
Interpolation, 56 ff. 

Interpretation of results, 7 

Kelley's formula for adjusting reliability 
coefficients, 254 
Kurtosis, variations in, 79 

Law of Statistical Regularity for Large 
Numbers, 16 ff. 

Least squares, method of, 321 ff„ 329 ff. 
Line, graph of straight, 43 f. 

Linearity, tests /or, 133 f., 267 
Logarithms, 47 ff. ; invention of, 49 f. ; 
laws of, 52; Briggs system of, 53; 
four-place table of, 60 f. ; use with 
rounded numbers, 71 ff. 

McCall's method of scaling, 226 f. 
Median, 27, 85 ff, ; probable error of, 238 
Mode, 90 t 
Moments, 338 ff. 

Multiple-response scoring formula, 171 
Nomography, 31 

Normal probability curve. See Prob- 
ability curve 

Ogive curve, 132 

Ordinates of normal curve, 209 f. 

Otis Test Scores, frequency distribution 
of , 25 ; classifier for, 26 1, ; cumulative 
frequency distribution for, 28 ; histo- 
gram of, 38 ; illustrating the median 
for, 86 

Partial correlations, 28S ff. ; of first- 
order, 287 ; of second-order, 287 
Pearson's correction formula, for broad 
grouping, 263 ff. ; for Spearman's rank 
coefficient, 279 f. 
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Pearson’s^ formula for product- moment 
correlation, 259 f. 

Pearson’s Tables, probable error of V 
with, 238 

Percentage frequency, probable error 
of, 243 

Percentile curves, 131 ft. 

Percentile method, 127 ff. 

Percentile ranks, 136 ff. 

Percentiles, definition of, 127 ; com- 
putation of, 128 ff . 

Permutations, 191 
Planning of calculations, 7 
Point binomial, 196; mean and stand- 
ard deviation of, 197 i,; comparison 
of, and normal curve, 212 ff. 
Predictive value of a test, 168 
Primary records, tabulation for, 6 
Probability, elementary, 192 ff. 
Probability curve, normal, 44 f. ( 204 ff. ; 
equation of, 207 f. ; area, ordinates, 
and deviates of, 209 ff. 

Probable error, 211; of the difference 
between two means, 235 ff . ; of cer- 
tain constants for normal distribution, 
237 ff. ; applications of formulas of, 
240 ff. ; of observed and percentage 
frequencies, 243 ff. ; of an observed 
proportion, 248 ff. ; of biserial r, 273; 
of contingency coefficient, 278; of 
correlation from ranks, 280 ; of and 
fc, 344 

Problem, planning study of, 5 
Product-moment correlation coefficient, 
143 ff., 258 ff. 

Professional schools and statistical 
method , 2 

Progressions, arithmetical and geomet- 
rical, 47 f. 

Proportion, probable error of, 248 ff.; 
standard error of, 248 

Quadrants, 40 f. 

Qualitative series, 14, 256 ff., 266 ff. 
Quantitative series, 14, 256 ff, 

Quartile deviation, 110 ff. 

Quartiles, measure of skewness based 
on, 122 

Questionnaires, 16 

Ranks, correlation from, 278 ff. 

Records, tabulation for primary, 6 
Rectification, 323 ff. 


Regression, lines of, 164 ff.; meaning 
of, 163 ; probable errors of coefficients 
of, 239 ; probable error of higher- 
order coefficient of, 239; equation 
for, 292 ff. ; coefficient of, of third- 
order, 315 

Reliability, coefficient of, 168 ff.; 
Spearman-Brown formula for pre- 
dicting, 169 f,; Kelley's formula for 
adjusting coefficient of, 254 
Report, writing of, 8 
Residuals, 158, 320 
Response error, formulas for, 250 ff. 
Results, interpretation of, 7 ; presenta- 
tion of, 7 f. 

Rounded numbers, arithmetical com- 
putation with, 69 ff. 

Sample, random, 18 f. 

Sampling, 16 ff. 

Scaling of test questions, 224 ff. 

Scores, standard, 168 f. 

Selection, effect of, upon correlation, 172 
Series, types of, 12 ff. ; quantitative and 
qualitative, 14, 256 ff.; classification 
of, 15; correlation ratio for qualita- 
tive and unordered, 266 ff. 

Sheppard’s corrections, 341 
Significant figures, 6B 
Simple frequency distribution, 22 ff. ; 
for Otis Test Scores, 25 ; calculation 
of mean from, 79 ff. 

Skewness, variations in, 79; measure- 
ment of, 122 f. 

Sorting by mechanical devices, 20 f. 
Source material, secondary, 10 f. 
Spearman ’s correction for attenuation r 
253 

Spearman’s formula based on rank dif- 
ferences, 278 

Spearman’s theorem on correlation, 168 
Standard deviation, 108 ff. ; of point 
binomial, 198 ; probable error of, 238 
Standard error of proportion, 248 
Standard scores, 168; in terms of 
" true ” scores and response error, 251 i . 
Standardized tests, use o!, 2 
Stanford-Binet Tests, 168 
Statistical method, need for, 1 f. ; gen- 
eral requirements for, 3 ff , ; procedure 
in dealing with problem, 5ff. ; ac- 
curacy in, 65 

Statistician, capacity required for, 4 f. 
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Tables, presentation of results in, 7 f. ; 
purpose of, 31 f. ; construction of, 32 ff. 

Tabulation, for primary records, 6 ; of 
r^tords, 14; by mechanical devices, 
20 f. 

Tallying, 22 

Terman Group Intelligence Tests, 
120 

Test units, lack of equivalence of, 74 

Teats, uses of correlation in evaluating, 
167 ff . v validity of, 168 ; scaling of 
questions in, 224 ff. 

Transmutation formula for comparable 
scores, 121 


"True" scores, standard scores in terms 
of, 251 f. 

Validity, 168 

Variability, measures of, 101; absolute 
and relative, 117 

Variables, independent and dependent, 
42 ; method of eliminating effect of, 
184 ff.; partial correlation for % three, 
284 ; partial regression equations for 
four, 300 ff. 

Variation, coefficient of, 116 ff. 

Yule, G. U., 15, 275 f. 




